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'Prefaces  are  licensed  to  be  stupid — ought  to  be  stupid.' 

Louis  Paul  Courier. 

These  essays  I  have  styled  *  Fewell  :  a  series  of 
Essays  of  Opinion  for  Churchmen/  The  title  was  not 
given  without  consideration,  and  an  explanation  of  it  will 
serve  to  shew  the  position  of  the  author  in  this  book, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  presents  it  to  his  brethren 
in  the  Church. 

The  classes  of  material  of  which,  at  the  present 
day,  books  on  theological  points  are  composed,  may  be 
arranged  into  three,  Argumentation,  Persuasion,  and  ' 
Opinion.  The  first  takes  facts,  proves  them  as  to  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity,  and  draws  conclusions  from 
these  facts  so  proved.  The  objective  truth  of  facts  and 
the  logical  sequency  of  deductions  are  the  main  object  of 
such  writers.  They  do  not  pay  much  regard  to  the  re- 
lation in  practice  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  often  but 
little  to  their  own.  Such  for  the  most  part  is  the  theo- 
logy of  Paley.  And  such  theology  an  acute  lawyer,  with 
Paley's  facts  and  Paley's  powers  of  reasoning,  could 
write,  even  were  he  an  atheist.  To  this  is  owing  the  pe« 
culiar  dryness  and  barrenness  which  every  one  can  feel 
1* 
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in  Paley,  and  books  of  sucli  argumentation.  It  is  correct 
and  very  logical  indeed,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  feelings 
or  the  heart,  very  good  when  you  really  and  actually 
believe  what  it  proves,  but  not  of  much  good  in  making 
vou  believe. 

The  second  class  is  persuasion.  A  writer  of  this  class 
wishes  to  bring  others  over  to  his  opinions.  He  there- 
fore casts  away  pure  logic,  the  mere  proving  of  fact  and 
deduction  of  consequences.  He  considers  time,  place, 
circumstances,  men,  prejudices.  He  is  soothing  and 
soft.  He  would  not  for  the  world  offend.  He  is  so  lib- 
eral, so  calm,  so  kind  and  affectionate  !  Rhetoric  is  his 
armoury,  as  that  of  the  first  named  is  logic.  And  as  he 
manages,  so  he  succeeds. 

Controversy  is  the  mingled  offspring  of  both  these 
classes,  from  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  deriv- 
ing its  character.  It  might,  as  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
vails, be  classed  as  the  ^Bilious'  and  the  ^Saccharine;' 
our  wrathful,  furious  anti-Papist  controversy,  giving  a 
tolerable  example  of  the  *  Bilious  ;'  our  smooth,  soft, 
liberal  Romanist  books,  intended  for  this  latitude,  being 
very  fair  instances  of  the  ^  Saccharine'  tone  of  contro- 
versy. Or,  to  take  an  illustration  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  who  typified  Logic  by  the  closed  fist.  Rhetoric 
by  the  open  hand ;  the  first  may  be  represented  by  the 
cat's  paw,  with  the  claws  wrathfuUy  protruded,  the  se- 
cond by  the  same  paw  with  the  claws  retired,  all  smooth 
and  velvety, — but  the  claws  still  are  there,  as  men  may 
one  day  discover. 
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The  author  rules  out  his  essays  from  both  these  classes. 
He  takes  the  principles  of  the  Church  for  granted,  and 
does  not  come  forward  to  argue  upon  them,  to  prove  the 
facts  upon  which  they  depend,  or  to  shew  the  logical 
sequency  of  the  principles.  Nor  does  he  seek  to  per- 
suade men  of  them,  who  do  not  believe  in  them.  The 
very  title  of  the  book  may  shew  this.  It  is  *  Essays  of 
Opinion,'  not  of  argument  or  persuasion.  And  *  for 
Churchmen,'  that  is,  for  those  who  believe  already  the 
facts  and  hold  the  opinions  peculiar  to  the  Church. 

The  author,  therefore,  takes  these  principles  for  grant- 
ed. He  does  not  argue  in  their  defence,  nor  in  defence 
of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  established.  Bull  and 
Pearson,  Hooker  and  Laud,  and  Andrews  and  Seabury 
and  Hobart,  have  done  this  long  since.  If  any  one,  then, 
deny  or  debate  the  Church  principles  enunciated  and  sup- 
ported by  these  men,  and  taken  for  granted  by  the  author, 
his  business  is  ^vith  these  men,  not  with  me.  Let  him 
try  his  teeth  on  them.  And  at  the  same  time  that  the 
author  is  willing,  if  he  have  stated  any  facts,  other  than 
these,  which  can  be  proved  historically  incorrect,  to 
correct  them,  not  to  argue  upon  them  ;  as  for  these, 
the  facts  of  the  Church,  he  cannot  modify  them,  for  they 
are  true.  The  belief  of  nine  teen- twentieths  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  Christians  upon  the  earth  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  is  too  strong  a  tower  to  be  overthrown  by 
the  wordy  argumentations  or  vague  Rhetoric  of  Dr, 
John  a  Nokes  or  Dr.  Joseph  a  Stiles. 
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The  reader,  therefore,  need  not  expect  in  this  book  a 
set  defence  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  the  doctrince  of 
Baptism  or  of  the  Eucharist,  the  use  of  a  Hturgy,  or  of 
any  other  peculiarities  of  the  Church  which  usually  form 
the  staple  of  Church  books.  If  there  be  any  arguments 
upon  these  points,  they  are  merely  incidental.  Still  less 
need  he  expect  persuasion  and  the  attempt  to  draw  over 
to  these  opinions  those  who  do  not  hold  them.  As  be- 
fore said,  the  author  takes  all  these  for  granted,  and  be- 
lieves them,  and  addresses  himself  to  those  that  do 
believe  them,  and  ia  not  inclined  to  give  them  up,  or  ab- 
stain from  making  them  the  foundation  of  his  opinions,, 
because  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dubious  suggests  many  doubts,  or 
Mr.  Moot-point,  the  great  lawyer,  cannot  satisfy  himself. 
His  opinions  are  founded  upon  a  belief  in  these  things  ; 
theirs  upon  a  disbelief.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  they 
cannot  like  this  book.     The  author  ca>nnot  help  it. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  these  estimable  gentlemen 
to  cry  out '  Prove  it,'  *  Prove  it,'  in  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular doctrines  and  facts  of  the  Church  which  the  author 
asserts.  He  respectfully  declines.  His  line  of  business 
is  not  argumentation.  He  refers  them  to  the  authors 
above  mentioned.  In  short,  it  is  the  author's  candid 
opinion,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  matters,  that  both 
Dubious  and  Moot-point  had  better  leave  the  book  alone^ 
and  not  exchange  their  solid  cash  for  it.  It  is  'Essays for 
Churchmen,'  which  they  are  not.  The  bottle  is  labelled, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  the  contents  will  disagree  with  them. 

At  the  same  time,  as  this  book  may  possibly  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are   totally  unacquainted  with  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  her  principles,  and  who 
may  really  desire  information    upon    them,  the   author 
would  refer  them  to  the  *'  Sermons  of  Dr.  Chapman  upon 
the  Doctrines,  Discipline  and  Worship  of  the  Church  ;" 
to  the  ''  Double  Witness  of  the   Church,"  by  Mr.  Kip 
of  Albany;   (a  most  admirable  book  ;)  in  both  of  which 
these  principles  are  laid  out  very  well  in  the  way  of  ex- 
position.    Or  if  they  would  have  the  matter  controver- 
sially discussed,  to  the  *  Examination  of  Episcopacy,'  by 
Bishop  Onderdonk  of  Philadelphia  and  the  very  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  Albert  Barnes,  in  which  they  can  see 
both  sides  ;  and   to  the   controversies  between  Bowden 
and  Miller,  or  Hobart  and  Mason.     The  history  may  be 
seen    in  Palmer's   Church  History,   Churton's  English 
Church  before  the   Reformation,  Blunt's  Sketch  of  the 
English  Reformation,  etc.^ 

Having  thus  shewed  what  his  position  is  not,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  shew  what  it  is.  By  his  principles  he 
professes  to  believe  that  God  ever  has  upon  the  earth  a 
visible  Church.     God,  the  Maker  of  the  world  and  the 

^  These  books,  all  of  them  very  cheap,  are  sold  by  Church-booksel- 
lers, Stanford  and  Swords,  Sparks,  and  Appleton  in  New  York;  Stave- 
iy  and  M'Calla,  and  George  and  Wayne,  Philadelphia ;  Robinson  of 
Baltimore ;  Huntington  of  Hartford,  and  many  others  in  our  eastern  ci- 
ties. And  owing  to  the  state  of  the  present  post  office  law,  which  de- 
fines 'Pamphlet'  as  '  an  unbound  book,'  any  one  of  these  books  can  be 
got  in  any  part  of  the  Union  through  the  post  office  at  an  expense  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents,  done  up  as  a  pamphlet,  a  kindness  which,  I 
suppose,  none  of  the  above  very  respectable  and  obliging  firms  would  re- 
fuse to  any  one  who  applied  to  them  by  letter.  If  the  examination  of 
ihQ  suy  ect  be  not  worth  this  it  is  worth  very  little. 
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Maker  of  man^  is  also  tlie  Maker  of  tliis,  His  visible 
Church.  Humanity,  therefore,  being;  one,  the  Church  be^ 
ing  founded  upon  Humanity  —  the  fact  that  God  became 
our  flesh,  assumed  our  human  nature  —  it  follows,  that 
in  the  nature  of  man  considered  as  a  religious  being  and 
as  man,  there  are  and  must  be  feelings,  instincts,  yearn- 
ings, desires,  which  in  the  doctrines,  discipline  and  prac- 
tice  of  God's  Church,  and  in  it  only,  have  their  full  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  In  other  words,  the  Church  and 
man's  nature  are  correlatives,  accord  with  one  another ; 
and  the  one  is  religiously  perfect  only  when  incorporated^ 
with  and  obedient  to  the  other. 

This  the  author  may  say  is  the  reigning  idea  of  his 
book,  to  shew  the  tones  of  harmony  the  religious  mind 
of  man  utters  when  in  accordance  with  God's  visible 
Church,  its  dissonance  when  unharmonized  by  it.  This 
will  be  found  to  make  it  up.  Having  set  out  with  this 
idea  not  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  down,  as  he  has  now 
expounded  it,  but  only  dimly  seen,  the  author  has  look- 
ed with  an  observant  eye  upon  '  the  religious  world,'  as 
it  is  called,  in  its  action;  and  every  thing  he  has  seen  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  above  expressed,  to  draw 
forth  into  a  clear  expression  the  idea  before  lurking  dim- 
ly in  his  mind.  His  experience,  then,  his  persuasions, 
his  opinions,  all  that  tended  to  bring  him  to  that  result, 
are  what  he  has  communicated. 

One  thought  now,  still  added  to  the  foregoing,  forms  a 
part  of  the  idea  which  originated  these  essays.  The 
thought  of  our  situation— the  consideration  that  we  are. 
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Bince  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  first  State-free  Church, 
the  first  Church  that  since  then  has  been  in  the  natural  and 
normal  state  in  which  Christ  intended  that  His  Church 
should  be.  The  feeling  of  this  has  been  a  great  cause 
of  satisfaction  and  exultation  to  the  writer. 

The  reader  can  now  see,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
book  and  its  fundamental  plan,  it  cannot  be  without 
great  faults.  The  author  would  wish  to  point  out  two 
particular  sources  of  this  deficiency. 

In  the  first  plarce,  with  regard  to  the  Church,  he  ac 
cepts  her  as  she  stands,  her  doctrines,  her  Articles  as 
they  stand,  in  their  literal  sense;  of  these  he  could  not 
change  a  letter.  Still  he  knows  that  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion, that  is  of  opinion  descending  through  masses  of 
men,  is  very  great ;  and  but  for  sixty  years  now  have 
we  been  weaned  from  our  venerable  and  oppressed  mo- 
ther, the  State-bound  Church  of  England,  Her  tradi- 
tion is  yet  upon  us.  We  have  not  as  yet  fully  accom- 
modated ourselves  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed.  The  unity  of  tone  that  we  shall  have  in  sixty 
years  more,  we  have  not  yet;  although  it  is  already  very 
great ;  it  is  *  coming  and  even  now  come.'  And  in  view 
of  these  facts,  the  author  would  say  that  our  present  dis- 
cordances he  conceives  to  be  only  the  librations  of  self- 
adjustment,  our  disputes  only  the  strife  after  a  fuller  re- 
alization of  the  principles  of  the  Prayer  book,  as  plainly 
laid  down  therein.  And  the  author  will  plainly  say,  this 
change  —  the  leavening  of  the  whole  mass  by  its  princi- 
ples, a  process  which  to  him  is  manifestly  going  on  —  is 
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the  only  change  he  desires  to  see.  And  from  the  want  of 
this  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  mistakes  will  be  made 
with  regard  to  this  book. 

Again,  the  system  which  the  author  opposes — *  Revi- 
valism,' that  is,  —  is  about  the  same  age.  The  author 
does  not  think  this  has  yet  matured  its  spirit,  or  mani- 
fested its  tendencies  in  action  sufficiently.  It  has  not  yet 
extricated  itself  clearly  from  the  pure  Calvinistic  system ; 
for  which,  as  a  system,  next  to  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
Catholicy  the  author  confesses  a  high  respect,  both  as  in 
itself,  and  also  as  having  been  the  system  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Saints  and  Heroes  of  the  Church,  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  albeit,  perhaps  some  even  in  the  Church  may  not 
be  pleased  with  this  avowal.  Still  this  system,  op- 
posed as  I  conceive  it  to  be  to  both  these,  has  not, 
I  conceive,  as  yet  shewn  itself  as  it  is.  Interpreta- 
tions, therefore,  which  I  may  have  put  upon  its  ten- 
dencies and  its  operations,  may  be  accounted  unfair 
and  unjust ;  Avhile  perhaps  but  few  years  or  a  little  wider 
experience  will  manifest  their  truth.  -% 

In  view  of  these  two  considerations,  the  author  has  ad- 
dressed his  book  to  his  brethren  in  the  Church,  has  given 
this  title,  and  written  this'  preface.  Upon  coming  time, 
that  ripens  all  things,  he  must  depend  for  the  proof  to 
the  minds  of  the  mass,  that  the  opinions  he  has  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  relative  worth  of  these  two  systems 
are  true.  Now,  he  does  not  expect  it.  But  this  he  is 
sure  of,  that  but  few  years  shall  have  passed,  when  within 
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the  Church  and  without,  the  opinion  of  every  man  on  this 
point  shall  be  those  herein  expressed. 

The  author  having  spoken  thus  boldly  upon  the  evils 
of  this  system  of  Revivalism,  and  exemplified  it  by  what 
came  under  his  own  observation  of  life  in  action,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  others,  must  at  the  same  time  declare  that 
it  is  the  system  he  speaks  about ;  or  if  of  the  men,  it  is 
solely  as  under  the  system  and  actuated  by  it.  Yet  if 
the  readers  of  this  book  think  any  thing  too  harsh,  let 
them  ask  themselves  whether  it  be  as  harsh  as  that  say- 
ing of  an  eminent  dissenting  divine,  far  higher  placed 
than  the  obscure  author  of  this  volume,  *'  The  Episco- 
pal Church  is  merely  a  sacramental  road  to  Hell." 

Now  with  regard  to  that  saying,  the  writer  of  this 
page  considers  that  if  the  author  thought  it  true,  he  did 
no  harm  in  saying  it.  The  public  has  long  seen  that 
there  is  no  connexion  between  detesting  a  system  and 
injuring  the  men  that  are  under  or  even  support  it.  The 
public  no  longer  argues  *  The  man's  religious  system  is 
bad,  and  therefore,  we  are  bound  in  law  and  conscience 
to  hang  him.' 

Again,  the  writer  must  say  that  some  of  the  very  best 
persons  he  has  known,  the  most  amiable,  the  most  kind 
hearted  and  the  most  pious,  have  been  under  systems  he 
thought  to  be  evil  in  their  operations  and  their  tenden- 
cies. And  with  regard  to  them,  he  has  ever  felt  the  dis- 
tinction he  has  laid  down  between  hating  the  system  and 
hating  the  man.  He  has  recognized  the  truth  in  many 
such  cases,  that  not  because  of  the  system,  but  in 
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despite  of  it,  such  persons  have  been  what  he  has  known; 
and  has  sorrowed  for  their  sakes,  that  they  were  not 
within  the  Church. 

And  it  is  partly  because  of  such  as  these,  abounding  in 
all  denominations,  that  the  author  has  given  his  book  the 
title  '^  Essays  for  Churchmen."  He  knows  how  prone 
the  best  natures  are  to  excuse  and  palliate,  and  seek  ex- 
cuses which  exist  only  in  their  own  goodness  and  noble- 
ness of  heart,  for  that  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  and 
how  unpleasantly  they  feel,  when  faults  are  asserted  by 
another,  which,  a  hundred  times  even,  they  themselves 
had  blamed.  Such  persons  among  the  sects  would  meet 
many  things  in  this  book  to  give  them  pain,  to  which  the 
author  does  not  wish  them  to  be  exposed  ;  or  at  least  if 
they  are,  this  preface  and  the  title  are  enough  to  let  them 
understand  that  the  author,  while  from  his  own  position, 
he  utters  these  opinions  which  he  believes  correct  as  to 
the  system  they  are  under,  yet  does  it  not  to  pain  them, 
but  feels  for  them  pretty  much  as  he  supposes  they 
would  for  him  in  the  like  case. 

Finally,  the  author  would  ask  of  his  readers  for  his  book 
a  thorough  consideration,  as  it  has  not  been  written 
without  some  thought.  Perhaps  they  may  find  that  what 
suits  them  not  to-day,  may  have  their  full  assent  to-mor- 
row, or  a  year  hence.  Time  is  necessary  in  the  judging 
of  this  volume,  as  of  every  thing  else  of  any  value. 

Only  one  thing  remains.  The  reader  may  desire  to 
know  *  what  that  author  means  by  calling  his  book  Few- 
ell.'     With  regard  to  this,  the  author  would  say  the 
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title  is  not  given  without  a  reason.  He  has  a  right  to 
call  the  child  of  his  own  brain  by  any  name  he  chooses, 
and  this  is  the  name  he  calls  it  by.  And  though  he  de- 
clines explaining  it,  still  he  will  say  many  such  titles  are 
to  be  found  in  the  old  English  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Labor  should  be  paid  for,  whether  sweat  of  the  body 
or  sweat  of  the  brain.  And  by  the  condition  of  the  law 
at  present,  these  essays  being  published  in  periodicals 
have  brought  him  no  advantage  save  the  satisfaction  of 
writing  them.  He  therefore  chooses  to  keep  some  pro- 
perty in  his  book.  Wherever  it  may  go,  or  into  what- 
soever hands  it  may  fall,  the  author  only  can  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  title  and  the  reason  why  it  was  given. 

W.  A. 
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"I  STAND  alone  before  my  God," — this  is  the  boast  of 
individual  Christianity.  "  The  Church,  as  a  body,  has  no 
quality  that  is  not  first  in  the  individual."  Hence  "  It  is  an 
aggregate,  not  a  corporate  body."     These  are  its  maxims. 

*'The  Church  is  the  living  Body  of  Christ  our  Lord," 
no  aggregate,  but  a  true  corporate  body  of  which  He  is  Head, 
a  building  of  "living  stones,"  a  vine  —  Christ  the  Head, 
Christ  the  Foundation,  Christ  the  Root.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  as  the  first  is  the 
theory  of  dissent;  now  bragged  and  boasted  of  as  a  new 
principle,  but  in  truth  an  old  one,  the  old  principle  of  self-will 
that  actuated  the  first  dissenters  who  raised  the  standard  of 
private  judgment  in  spiritual  things  against  law. 

We  are  glad  to  see  dissent  stand  upon  its  own  ground,  and 
advocate  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  in  reality  founded, 
and  therefore  we  say,  "  Success  to  Individual  Christianity" 
and  to  the  principle  among  the  dissenters  that  'the  Church 
is  an  aggregate  not  a  corporate  body.'  But  how  long  shall 
this  theory  be  generally  adopted  among  them? — Until  they 
have  no  '  communicants  and  no  communions,'  no  '  churches' 
but  all  'societies?'^  How  long  from  its  general  adoption 
shall  it  be — until  among  them  all  authority,  all  doctrinal 
teaching,  all  influence  is  gone,  and  the  last  vestige  of  a 
ministry,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  has  perished  ?  Not 
very  long,  we  think. 

*For  the  distinction  see  Baird's  Religion  in  America. 
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In  the  next  place,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  these  two  ideas. 

Race, — family, — nation, — these  relations,  all  which  are 
corporate,  embrace  all  the  development  of  the  Church  in 
time  successive.  The  Church  holds  them  all.  In  time 
simultaneous  the  Church  likewise  includes  them.  *'Ye 
are,"  says  St.  Peter,  **  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  may  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  dark" 
ness  into  His  marvellous  light," — all  corporate  relations  in 
Christ's  Body,  and  all  of  them  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing 
that  which  modern  Christians  think  they  can  do  best,  '  the 
individual  alone  before  his  God  !' 

And  thus  all  the  possible  relations  in  which  man  can  exist 
— all  these  are  for  the  Christian  included  and  sanctified  by 
his  own  relation  as  a  member  of  Christ's  Body  corporate 
upon  the  earth ;  all  the  actions  of  his  life  he  must  live,  if  he 
realize  the  truth  of  his  position,  "in  the  Lord." 

And  the  consequences  of  this  upon  society  are  of  the  most 
ennobling  and  exalting  character.  In  fact,  from  this  one 
truth  realized  by  Christian  men,  springs  all  nobleness  of 
action  upon  the  earth  since  our  Lord  ascended.  It  takes 
man  from  his  position  as  a  *  reasoning  animal'  and  places  him 
upon  grounds  which  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  "God  made  man,"  and  ourselves  the  brethren, 
by  the  adoption,  of  the  "Incarnate  Word."  Husbands,  wives, 
parents,  children,  citizens,  magistrates, — all  these  relations, 
and  the  duties  connected  with  them  all,  the  great  truth  of 
Christ's  Body  being  a  real  corporate  existence  takes  off  the 
old  grounds  of  pleasure,  convenience,  profit,  necessity,  or 
opinion,  and  places  them  upon  new  grounds,  the  very  words 
of  which  in  the  Scriptures  that  so  place  them  are  absolutely 
meaningless  to  him  that  has  not  realized  this  truth. 
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All  these  relations  between  men  existed  under  the  old 
political  paganism ;  they  exist  at  present  among  savages ;  and 
how  base  and  mean  have  they  been  in  their  practical  working 
in  both  these  cases  —  how  closely  kindred  to  the  beasts  that 
perish!  Let  us  realize  the  truth  of  our  relation  to  our 
Lord's  Body,  and  how  are  they  exalted  and  ennobled! — the 
clay  of  earth  as  it  were  cast  in  the  mould  of  Heaven,  the 
very  image  and  body  of  him  who  was  at  once  God  and  man ! 
"Not  I,"  says  St.  Paul,  *'but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  the  life 
that  I  noio  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  failh  of  the  Son  of 
God/' 

To  us  that  are  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  this  truth  speaks 
thus :  *  The  beasts  feed  through  natural  appetite  and  are 
satisfied ;  but  your  bread  is  blessed.  The  lion  and  the  tiger 
love  their  mates  through  the  instinct  of  their  nature ;  but 
for  you  marriage  is  a  mystery  and  sanctified.  Infinite  ten- 
derness have  the  poor  wild  mothers  of  the  wood  for  their 
young,  whom  in  a  few  months  they  may  have  torn  in  pieces; 
but  for  you,  *' brethren"  of  God  incarnate,  your  babes  are 
more  than  mortal  offspring,  heirs  of  God,  they  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  children  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

To  define  also  and  protect  all  the  relations  in  which  man 
can  stand  to  man  there  is  an  earthly  polity  ;  and  so  there  is 
one  of  Heaven  which  rises  high  above,  and  at  the  same  time 
sinks  down  into  the  soul  and  sanctifies,  the  earthly  one. 
This  polity,  with  all  the  relations  it  protects,  although  thus 
sanctified,  is  subject  to  death,  just  as  the  Eucharistic  bread, 
though  holy,  is  liable  to  decay,  while  that  by  which  it  has 
been  sanctified  is  imperishable.  Here  fathers,  children, 
wives,  husbands,  magistrates,  citizens, — but  there  all  these 
relations  perish;  there  **  Adam  before  His  throne  as  I,  and  I 
as  Adam ;"  but  the  one  relation  that  sanctifies  all  that  are  of 
time  shall  survive.  As  in  this  world  we  are  to  one  another 
**  brethren  in  Christ's  Body,"  so  shall  we  be  to  one  another 
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there.  Other  practical  Christianity  that  bears  directly  upon 
man's  social  existence  there  is  not,  all  else  is  sham  and  pre- 
tence.—  Let  us  see  what  the  sham  says. 

*  Mother,  am  I  a  Christian' — a  little  child  may  ask  of  a 
true  Christian  mother— 'in  the  Church?'  and  the  answer  is, 
'  Yes,  you  are,  as  truly  as  I  myself.'  Hence  guidance,  in- 
struction, teaching,  all  obtaining  vigor  and  life  from  the  faith 
that  her  child  is  as  fully  a  member  of  Christ  as  she.  Hence 
that  part  of  the  child's  action  that  is  conscious  is  made  to 
proceed  on  this  motive,  that  greater  part  that  is  not  self-con- 
scious goes  on  the  same  motive,  although  they  are  not  its 
own,  but  in  its  parents'  breasts ;  the  parents  feel  that  in  bow- 
ing the  child's  will  to  theirs  it  is  in  truth  even  in  extremest 
childhood,  ''doing  the  works,"  for  the  will  of  a  Christian 
father  is  the  will,  "  of  God  ;"  hence  in  stammering  its  first 
attempts  at  speech  in  the  hallowed  atmosphere  of  a  Chris- 
tian household,  it  is  in  an  unconscious  way  hallowing  His 
Name;  "His  Kingdom  is  made  to  come"  when  one  such  is 
trained  with  a  full  determination,  that  as  far  as  the  parents' 
prayers  and  work  can  go,  the  child — a  '  member  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  God,  and  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven'  —  shall 
not  fail  to  do,  and  then  to  feel,  and  then  to  know,  after  these 
high  truths. 

'Mother,  am  I  a  Christian?'  Let  the  same  question  be 
asked  of  a  mother  who  believes  in  sham  Christianity,  as  the 
'Individual'  scheme  deserves  to  be  called,  and  what  shall  be 
her  answer?  'No,  my  dear,  you  are  not.' — Here  is  pure 
denial,  entire  and  complete  negation, —  a  sort  of  gap  and 
blank  abyss  between  the  mother  and  her  child :  and  if  she 
take  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  '  original  sin,'  her  child  is  in 
rather  a  more  doubtful  position  still;  the  doubt  may  be  a 
favorable  doubt,  still  it  is  one,  and  however  it  may  be  settled, 
the  mother  is  of  one  creation,  the  new-creation  of  God's 
Spirit,  the  child  of  another,  the  old  generation  of  the  image 
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of  Adam.     An  abyss  pretty  wide  does  *  Individual'  Christian- 
ity open  here  between  mother  and  child! 

The  instinct  of  parents,  even  when  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  an  utterly  vile  and  anti-Christian  theory,  (as  in 
the  name  of  God  we  hold  this  to  be,  which  excludes  from 
the  *  kingdom  of  heaven'  those  whom  our  Lord  declares  to 
be  most  fitted  for  it,)  this  will  lead  them  towards  the  light 
even  in  the  darkness ;  they  will  try  to  teach  their  children 
something  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  most  of  cases  they  do  not 
succeed,  for  the  thought  is  readily  in  the  child's  mind, — 
*We  are  not  Christians,  therefore  the  duties  of  prayer  and 
so  forth,  which  we  see  our  parents  do  because  they  are,  and 
others  refrain  from  doing  because  they  are  not  Christians, 
these  are  not  for  ns.'  There  is  self-will  enough,  as  all 
know,  in  the  childish  mind  to  think  so,  and  it  is  easy  for 
children  to  act  in  this  way,  especially  when  the  way  of  act- 
ing is  not  to  do  but  refrain  from  doing. 

But  say  that  the  mother  succeeds  in  teaching  her  child 
something,  of  what  sort  is  this  Christian  instruction  ?  *  His- 
torical Christianity,' — a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  Christian 
history  on  a  par  with  their  knowledge  of  Roman  or  Grecian 
history;  'Historical  Christianity' — without  privilege,  with- 
out faith  or  hope ! 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  such  attempt  is  made  even 
by  pious  parents,  except  the  ordinary  effort  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  their  Scriptureless,^  tasteless  and  insipid^  meetings. 
— I  have  seen  such  neglect  even  among  pious  people,  and 
seen  it  with  horror.  '  AVe  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  our  chil- 
dren against  other  Christian  Churches,   by  training  them 

^  But  little  Scripture  is  ever  read  in  public  worship  by  dissenters  — 
half  a  chapter  or  a  chapter  at  most. 

^  Children's  taste  is  in  general  pure  and  delicate — they  instinctively 
delight  in  the  Liturgy, — and  do  not  seem  to  have  much  fancy  for  tha 
endless,  common-place  babillations  of  extempore  '*  addresses/' 
2* 
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exclusively  in  the  tenets  of  our  own ;  we  leave  them  free  t© 
their  own  judgment  in  maturer  years:'  such  are  the  excuses. 
The  true  reason  is  that  'they  stand  alone  before  their  God;' 
and  thus  the  children  grow  up  uninfluenced,  for  no  clergy- 
man can  practically  influence  those  whom  parents  practically 
neglect.  Therefore  is  infant  Baptism  dying  out  among 
*  Individual'  Christians ;  for  what  avail  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  practice  not  commanded,  which  is  utterly  meaningless, 
except  there  be  a  corporate  Body  of  Christ.  Therefore 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  gone  among  them.  There- 
fore Arianism,  the  denial  of  the  Eternal  Sonship,  is  in  vogue. 

Therefore,  too.  Christian  Education  is  going  fast.  For 
what  avail  nice  rhetorical  sermons,  and  compositions  upon 
all  these  subjects,  if  we  cut  away  the  root  from  which  they 
spring  ?  So  true  is  that  which  one  of  the  old  fathers  said, 
''  He  that  stands  apart  from  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ, 
(''we  stand  alone  hefore  our  God,')  stands  apart  from  the 
sacraments  and  the  Scripture ;  from  the  faith  of  Christians 
and  their  practice  and  fellowships;  he  cannot  be  called  a 
Chris^tian." 

Such  are  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  young.  It 
breaks  up  the  Christian  family  relation  as  such.  It  denies, 
upon  a  notion  of  its  own.  Baptism  to  the  infant;  this  it  does 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  its  theory.  It  p.aces  the  Chris- 
tian ''alone  before  his  God,'  aloof  from  the  family,  aloof  from 
the  Church,  aloof  from  the  nation.  And  therefore  have  we, 
thanks  to  its  workings,  a  class  of  men  that  have  upon  them 
no  obligation  to  Christ  —  a  class  to  whom  the  minister  can-* 
not  say,  '  such  and  such  are  your  promises  and  engagements, 
abide  by  them,'  but  to  whom  he  must  go  as  unto  men  upon 
whom  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  named;  a  circumstance 
the  parallel  to  which  never  yet  existed  in  any  Christian  land. 

Look  at  our  meeting  houses,  (in  which  the  pew  system 
seems  expressly  to  have  been  put  in  operation  to  encourage 
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this  class,)  and  what  a  multitude  of  these  men  there  are  — 
good  men,  moral  men,  thoughtful  and  deep  feeling  men  — 
who  attend  upon  preaching,  who  read  the  Bible  and  pray, 
and  yet  are  unbaptized  ?  Can  our  dissenting  brethren  deny 
the  existence  in  their  Churches  of  a  large  and  increasing 
proportion  of  such  people  ?  Do  they  not,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, address  these  men  as  sinners,  as  men  unconverted,  as 
men  out  of  the  covenant — as  in  truth  they  are — jas  having 
no  share  in  the  atonement  ?  and  does  not  the  existence  of  so 
large  a  class  in  so  large  numbers  cause  a  practical  division  in 
preaching — a  preaching  to  sinners  commonly  called  'preach- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  Lord,'  and  a  preaching  to  the  convert- 
ed? Undoubtedly  this  class,  if  not  a  majority  in  the  atten- 
dance upon  public  worship,  is  very  near  being  so. 

Look  at  the  children  of  these  unbaptized  pew-renters,  and 
what  are  they  ?  If  their  property  be  such  that  having  a 
pew  is  no  detriment  to  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
they  are  as  their  fathers  were,  or  if  they  marry  women  who 
feel  the  necessity  of  an  habitual  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship. But  if  they  are  in  such  circumstances  that  to  save  five 
or  ten  dollars  is  an  object,  their  condition  as  unbaptized  and 
unimbued  with  Christian  feeling  presenting  no  obstacle,  they 
stay  at  home.  In  their  youth,  pleasure-hunters  and  Sunday- 
sportsmen  from  sheer  vacuity  of  religious  feeling ;  for  they 
have  had  no  training  such  as  is  due  to  youth  and  such  as  the 
baptismal  vow,  by  its  bonds  upon  parents  and  children,  alone 
can  ensure  for  the  mass.  In  their  middle  age,  Sunday  is  a 
sabbath  without  sanctification,  a  day  of  rest  which  the  labors 
of  the  week  require.  Let  the  country  clergyman  look 
around  him,  and  how  great  a  proportion  of  them  will  he  see 
non-attendants  upon  public  worship. 

Two  classes  there  are  —  one  the  moral  man  in  the  cities 
who  goes  to  Church,  the  other  the  moral  man  in  the  coun- 
try who  does  not.      What  shall  we  call  these?      Infidel? 
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Certainly  not,  neither  in  courtesy  nor  yet  in  truth.  Infidel 
is  a  name  of  obloquy,  and  these  are  not  the  loose,  impure, 
malignant  unbelievers  of  the  French  school,  which  all  men 
understand  by  the  term  *  Infidel.'  Unbelievers,  then  ?  No, 
for  they  have  a  sort  of  belief,  though  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
out  what  it  is.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  they 
are  not  Christians. 

The  existence  of  this  class  cannot  be  denied.  'Individual' 
Christianity  has  given  it  a  being.  In  youth  it  denied  to  the 
members  of  this  class,  or  their  fathers,  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  Christians  and  the  fostering  care  of  a  Christian 
family ;  it  in  effect  said,  *  Until  you  are  adults  you  cannot  be 
Christians,  and  then  you  must  become  so  by  a  change  of 
which  we  are  at  once  instruments  and  judges ;  in  the  mean- 
time you  are  not  children  of  God  ;  you  are  left  to  the  natural 
heart,  to  the  'world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil;'  these  be  your 
tutors ;  when  jon  are  grown  up,  then  we  will  convert  you.' 
And  the  result  is  the  origination  of  the  class  of  '  non-profes- 
sors,'— men  who  generally  are  so  much  at  ease  in  their  most 
awful  position,  that  they  will,  as  Dr.  Baird  with  infinite 
complacency  says,  if  asked  the  question,  *  Are  you  a  Chris- 
tian?' answer,  'No,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not.' 

Look  to  the  effect  of  preaching  upon  this  class.  Sunday 
after  Sunday  the  minister  holds  forth  to  them — now  sub- 
limely, now  pathetically;  now  denouncing  vengeance,  then 
painting  the  joys  of  a  religious  life,  then  portraying  hell  in 
startling  colors;  then  again  heaven  and  its  joys,  then  a  sin- 
ner's death-bed,  (stolen  or  copied  generally  from  Young's 
*  Death  of  Altamont,')  and  then  the  triumphant  death  of  the 
righteous; — every  motive,  every  inducement  to  these  non- 
professors  to  be  Christians.  And  with  what  success  ?  Pre- 
cisely the  same  that  we  should  expect, — "Going  over  the 
theory  of  virtue  in  our  thoughts,  talking  well  and  drawing 
fine  pictures  of  it;  this  is  so  far  from  promoting  in  us  the 
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habit  of  it  that  it  tends  to  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary 
direction."  So  says  Bishop  Butler.  If  we  put  '  rehgion'  for 
virtue  will  it  not  be  as  true  ?  and  '  going  over  the  theory'  of 
religion,  'talking  well,'  and  'drawing  fine  pictures,'  an  ade- 
quate description  of  modern  preaching?  Has  'Hstening'  a 
more  energetic  operation  than  '  talking'  ourselves  ?  I  should 
think  not. 

Hence  the  ordinary  means  which  God  instituted,  and 
which  with  the  Church  and  in  the  Church  are  efficient  there, 
become  in  the  hands  of  '  Individual  Christianity'  without 
power.  Their  'non-professors'  are,  as  one  of  their  own 
prophets  has  said,  "sermon-hardened  ;"  they  cannot  feel;  all 
the  comment  they  make  upon  the  most  soul-stirring  and 
direct  appeal  is,  'How  eloquent  a  sermon  that  was!'  They 
cannot  /eeZ,  and  therefore  extraordinary  means  must  be  used 
to  make  them  feel, 

I  do  believe  that  in  the  case  of  these  non-professors  each 
of  them  had  a  thousand  times  before  felt  enough  to  have  led 
him  upon  the  path  to  Christ,  had  they  been  under  a  practi- 
cal system  in  which  there  existed  authority^  actual  real  au-- 
thority.  As  it  usually  is,  they  stand  unmoved  until  some 
general  excess  of  feeling  pushes  them  onward.  Till  then 
they  are  not  Christians, — in  my  mind,  because  they  are  not 
in  covenant  with  Christ,— in  the  dissenter's  view  because 
they  are  not  converted^  in  the  sense  they  put  upon  the  word. 
And  this,  say  they,  makes  Christians ;  if  we  have  it  there  is 
no  need  for  a  Church,  ministry,  or  sacraments, — we  are 
Christians  apart  from  all  these. 

How  then  do  the  men  certainly  know  they  are  converted? 
They  feel  it.  Works  are  nothing,  morality  nothing,  know- 
ledge nothing,  all  these  will  follow  from  being  converted, 
aijd  the  test  of  it  is  feeling.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  true 
scriptural  conversion,  or  to  impeach  the  reality  of  what  they 
call  'change  of  heart,'  the  Calvinists  '  sanctificatipn,'  and  the 
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old  Church  'perfection/  But  I  believe  it  false  that  'feeling' 
is  a  true  test,  or  indeed  any  test  at  all ;  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  Gospel  in  every  thing, — this  I  believe  the  only  test; 
and  as  for  'justification  by  feeling,'  and  not  by^  'living'  faith, 
I  utterly  deny  it. 

We  are  a  practical  people.  The  luxury  of  sentiment,  the 
airy  vapors  of  philosophic  speculation, — these  have  no  affinity 
with  the  popular  mind.  In  all  directions  the  cry  is,  '  Do 
and  be  doing.'  This  is  our  cast  of  temper.  Imagine,  then, 
a  '  non-professor'  in  some  degree  moved.  '  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?'  is  his  question.  '  Do !  why  you  are  to  do  noth- 
ing in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath — you  are  to  feel! 
or  if  you  do  any  thing  it  is  that  you  may  feel !'  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  violent  emotion — sermons  to  stir  up  strong  feeling — 
anecdotes  that  set  it  forth.  He  hears  men  telling  what  irre- 
pressible feelings  of  this,  that  and  the  other  thing  they  have. 
Prayer,  singing,  preaching — all  are  made  means — oi grace? 
No,  but  of  '  feeling.'  He  says  to  himself,  '  When  I  come  to 
have  this,  well.'  In  the  mean  time  how  have  these  folks  from 
their  feelings  a  more  certain  assurance  of  their  state  than 
the  man  I  saw  in  Hartford  who  believes  his  back  made  of 
glass,  and  therefore  has  stood  erect  for  nine  years ;  or  the 
Emperor  of  China  on  Blackwell's  Island  ?  Would  that  these 
Christians  would  come  to  '  doing  !' 

Alas  for  him  !  '  Works'  are  nothing ;  '  morality'  nothing  ; 
'belief  nothing;  'knowledge'  nothing:  every  thing  that  is 
practical  and  may  be  seen  by  our  fellows  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  '  We  stand  alone  before  our  God,'  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  witness  save  our  own  heart  and  its  feelings, 
and  as  much  of  them  as  we  can  talk  out.  Truly  an  honest 
and  moral  man,  of  prudent  and  well-balanced  mind,  runs  a 
rare  chance  of  being  a  confirmed  unbeliever  under  sucl\  a 
system. 

*  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead." 
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»*  There  are  three  that  bear  witness  upon  earth,  the  Spirit, 
the  water  and  the  blood."  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments."  "Blessed  are  they  that  h^ar  My 
commandments  and  do  them."  And  again :  "  He  that  obey- 
eth  Me  shall  know  of  My  doctrine."  Truly  if  these  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  thousand  more  that  make  "doing"  to  be  the 
way,  are  true  in  the  plain  sense,  "ye  have  made  the  Scrip- 
ture of  none  effect  by  your  tradition." 

Let  us  look  at  the  Church  in  contrast.  Here  is  a  body,  a 
law,  an  authority,  all  of  divine  institution :  correlative  to 
these  are  entrance  within  that  Body;  submission  to  that  law 
as  a  rule  of  action ;  guidance  by  that  authority — all  of  these 
requiring  not  talking,  not  speculation,  but  action,  straight 
forward  action.  'What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  Imagine 
this  question  asked.  What  is  the  prerequisite  ?  '  Repen- 
tance,' true  scriptural  repentance  that  abandons  sin — repen- 
tance with  works  and  living  faith.  And  then  look  at  the 
baptismal  vows,  all  practical,  all  implying  that  men  must 
act.  Contrast  our  Creed,  received  for  seventeen  hundred 
years  by  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  piebald  and  manifold 
creeds  of  sectarianism — our  baptismal  vows  with  the  varying 
tests  of  admission  which  it  has  devised.^ 

Our  test — the  baptismal  vow — covers,  lam  certain,  all  cases 
of  true  repentance  and  true  conversion — from  that  of  the 
most  abandoned  debauchee  who  turns  from  his  sins  and  casts 

^  Some  three  years  ago  I  met  with  a  very  good  and  pious  man,  of 
whom  I  inquired  why  he  belonged  to  no  society.  His  account  of  the 
matter  was  this: — that  some  twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  awakened, 
with  several  others,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  and  was  ex- 
amined with  several  others  preparatory  to  their  uniting  with  the  society. 
The  test  question  put  was,  "  Are  you  willing  to  be  damned  eternally  if 
such  be  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination  for  his  own  honor  and 
glory?"  Several  said  they  were ;  he  said  he  was  not  willing,  and  so 
was  rejected.     He  thought  the  others  spoke  falsely ;  so  think  I. 
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them  away,  with  the  agony  of  him  who  tears  out  the  right 
eye  or  cuts  off  the  right  hand,  to  that  of  the  most  moral 
and  conscientious  upright  man,  in  whose  heart  the  Spirit 
whispers,  '  The  Law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to 
Christ;' — all  classes  are  embraced  in  it,  and  all  can  take  it 
upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  shed  His  influence, 
whether  in  the  storm  and  whirlwind,  in  the  sunshine  and 
calm,  or  in  the  gentle  and  vivifying  dew  that  falls  nightly  and 
unseen.  To  all  men  it  says,  '  Do ;'  act  up  to  your  promises. 
All  truly  converted  men  it  includes,  and  none  but  men  whose 
hearts  are  really  touched  by  God's  Spirit  can  take  its  vows, 
except  perhaps  hypocrites  such  as  Simon  Magus, —  and  for 
them  our  system  affords  just  as  little  place  as  theirs,  perhaps 
somewhat  less,  for  I  have  taken  notice  that  hypocrisy  is 
'tonguey'  and  delights  in  'telling  experiences.' 

Such  are,  with  regard  to  both  young  and  old,  the  effects 
of  'Individual'  Christianity — all  traceable  clearly  to  the 
fundamental  maxim,  "We  are  alone  hefore  our  God." 
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I  HAVE  been  a  good  deal  acquainted  with  dissenters,  and 
have  conversed  with  them  much  upon  rehgious  subjects,  and 
invariably  I  have  noticed  that  their  rehgious  conversation 
turned  altogether  upon  the  operation  of  religion  upon  their 
own  hearts  and  feelings,  or  what  they  call  '  experiences.' 
In  these,  beside  the  religious  egotism,  I  have  ever  noted  one 
strange  character.  I  have  never  heard  any  experience  in 
which  the  commencement  of  the  religious  life  was  not  attri- 
buted to  '  accident',  and  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  chance  or 
casualty,  instead  of  being  attributed  to  the  use  of  stated  and 
regular  means.  In  fact,  in  them  all,  is  easily  discernible  the 
desire  to  run  down  and  depreciate  stated  means,  and  to  put 
every  thing  upon  extraordinary  circumstances.  This  is 
what  I  call  '  i^ccidental  Christianity.' 

The  man  or  woman  had  his  life-long  attended  upon  the 
means  of  grace,  had  been  at  preachings  and  prayer-meetings, 
had  read  the  Bible  diligently,  had  been  at  revivals,  camp- 
meetings,  quarterly  meetings,  had  himself  prayed,  and  had 
got  himself  prayed  for,  had  consulted  with  the  most  pious  as 
to  what  he  should  do,  and  had  done  it — and  all  this  has  done 
him  no  good.  When  lo !  he  is  going  to  mill,  and  passing  a 
preaching-house,  he  stops  in  just  to  see  what  they  are  about 
—  or  Elder  Bubbleup,  the  *  great  Baptist  preacher,'  comes 
to  hold  a  revival,  and  he  being  young  and  thoughtless,  goes 
to  have  some  fun  —  or  he  meets  a  stranger  in  a  rail  road  car 
— or  he  picks  up  a  torn  leaf  of  a  tract — or  he  sees  a  man 
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ask  a  blessing  at  dinner  in  an  hotel  —  or  any  thing  else  of 
pure  accident  you  please — and  then — he  is  'a  converted 
man,' he  'gets  religion,' he  'knows  it  by  his  own  experi- 
ence,' he  is  'assured  of  it,'  the  hour  and  the  moment  mark- 
ed by  this  accident  is  the  '  instant  of  the  new  birth.' 

If  Calvinism  were  at  present  the  popular  religion,  there 
might  be  some  sense  in  all  this;  but  there  are  few  that  hold 
it,  and  even  they  who  profess  to  do  so,  contrive  to  smuggle 
in  'free-will.'  All  men  now  profess  to  believe  that  "God 
calleth  all  men  to  repentance,"  that  "He  willeth  that  no 
man  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  have  everlasting  life,'' 
that  "  him  who  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
How  strange,  then,  that  there  are  no  responses,  or  few,  to 
the  ordinary  invitations  of  the  preacher,  while  any  extraor- 
dinary operation  is  effectual  ?  How  strange  this  constant 
depreciation  of  means,  this  perpetual  reference  to  accident  of 
the  commencement  of  the  religious  life  ? 

The  accident,  then,  to  which  the  man  attributes  his  con- 
version, is  forthwith  dressed  out  in  all  the  rainbow  hues  of 
the  imagination ;  the  man  feels  himself  to  be  '  a  miracle  of 
grace,'  a  '  wonderful  instance  of  God's  power  to  save,'  a 
'  prodigy  of  mercy ;'  he  makes  no  scruple  of  calling  himself 
by  all  these  titles,  and  is  actually  angry  if  his  neighbors  think 
him  any  thing  less.  They  see  him  to  be  a  very  good  man^ 
but  can  discern  nothing  in  his  life  or  conduct  that  merits 
such  extraordinary  eulogy. 

His  wonderful  story  is  told  fifty  times  a  year ;  at  last  it  is 
narrated  to  some  preacher  or  other,  and  he  places  it  in  the 
startling  attitude  of  Religious  Romance,  or  breathes  over  it 
the  balmy  air  of  Religious  Sentimentalism,  gives  it  the  last 
finish — and  then  it  becomes  'an  interesting  anecdote'  or  *a 
touching  recital.'  Such  stories  swarm  in  religious  papers — 
they  are  retailed  in  the  pulpit,  and  they  make  upon  the 
young  quite  the  opposite  impression  to  that  which  the  text 
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conveys  that  says,  ''  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets 
neither  will  they  hear  though  one  rose  from  the  dead;" — 
the  impression  that  means  are  nothing,  but  *  interesting'  and 
*  touching'  casualties  every  thing. 

The  constant  tendency  of  dissent  to  produce  this  impres- 
sion is  a  strange  characteristic,  and  yet  looking  at  it  steadily 
we  shall  see  that  the  *  accidental'  character  goes  through 
the  whole  body.  Look  at  a  minister  'preaching  to  sinners,' 
as  it  is  called.  How  personal  his  addresses  are !  and  how 
warm!  how  menacing -^threats,  terrors,  hideous  fulmina- 
tions  of  hell  and  vengeance !  Would  you  not  think  that  he 
knew  and  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  every  individual 
there,  their  besetting  sins,  their  vices  and  crimes,  nay,  the 
very  inmost  secrets  of  their  hearts  ?  And  yet  the  man  is 
not  acquainted  with  perhaps  a  single  individual  in  that  con- 
gregation !  It  is  thorough  and  throughout  a  bold  calculation 
upon  chances  and  accident.  He  knows  that  by  the  operation 
of  dissent  it  is  ten  to  one  that  full  half  of  any  congregation 
are  not  'professors' — he  knows  the  sympathy  of  assembled 
bodies,  and  that  if  he  gets  a  feeling  of  fright  and  terror  start- 
ed in  two  or  three,  it  is  a  great  chance  that  fifty  are  affected 
by  it.  He  has  five  hundred  before  him — he  knows  how 
great  the  chance  that  the  requisite  two  or  three  are  there  — 
for  these  he  '  draws  his  bow  at  a  venture'  and  lets  fly  his 
random  shots  among  the  multitude.  Poor  is  the  shot  indeed 
that  cannot  hit  a  haystack !  small  the  man  who  preaching 
the  '  terrors  of  the  law  to  sinners,'  cannot  with  five  hundred 
before  him,  frighten  two  or  three  into  fits!  The  whole 
operation  is  haphazard,  a  regular  calculation  of  chances. 
However,  the  sinners  are  beginning  to  learn  the  trick  of  it, 
and  the  haphazard  fulminations  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
would  smite  with  dismay  whole  congregations,  are  listened  to 
now  very  coolly  indeed. 

Again :  a  certain  tract  is  said  by  the  merest  chance  in  the 
world  to  have  done  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  a  particular  in- 
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stance.  Thirty  thousand  of  it  are  forthwith  printed,  and' 
distributors  strut  forth  to  put  a  copy  of  it  in  every  house  in 
New  York  city.  The  same  principle  is  visible  here,  '  We 
thereby  multiply  the  chances.' 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  arguments  that  support  their  mis- 
sions—  what  are  they  ?  *  Interesting  anecdotes,'  '  Homantic 
relations,'  hapha^^ard  circumstances  finely  dressed  out,  *  The 
conversation  of  a  Jew  Rabbi  at  Constantinople  with  Dr. 
Drumskuir — what  the  Armenian  Hohannes  Jacopoulos  'told' 
Mr.  Leatherhead,  and  '  Hajji  Eebrahim  Theriaki's  com- 
munications with  Mr.  Smith  at  Teheran,'^  not  principles — 
not  abundance  of  systematic  work  and  results  perpetually 
increasing  so  as  at  last  to  sustain  themselves. 

But  more  sadly  still  is  this  trust  in  '  Accident,'  this  despising 
of  *  System'  and  of  '  Means,'  manifested  in  the  religious  re- 
sults at  home.  Enquire  with  regard  to  the  young  in  almost 
any  congregation  of  dissenters — and  what  are  they  ?  '  Non- 
professors.'  Why  so?  Because  'Accidental'  Christianity 
has  naturally  run  against  infant  baptism,  since  it  is  a  '  means.' 
Because  '  Accidental'  Christianity  is  so  liberal  that  it  despises 
the  training  up  of  children  in  the  religion  of  their  parents. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  the  father  is  often  a  Baptist,  the 
mother  a  Methodist,  one  or  two  of  the  sons  Universalists, 
and  the  rest  '  non-professors,'  until  the  happy  accident  comes 
that  makes  them  'professors.'  Can  there  be  any  clearer 
illustration  of  the  'accidental'  character  of  dissent  than  this? 
Therefore  it  is  that  such  a  number  of  the  young  are  non-pro- 

^  See  an  admirable  exposure  of  a  whole  bunch  of  this  romantic  rubbish 
in  a  late  letter  by  Bishop  Southgate.  Ten  or  twelve  Jews  at  Constanti- 
nople had,  it  appears,  "very  serious  conversations"  with  Mr.  Schauffler; 
the  whole  *'talk"  was  transcribed,  sent  here  to 'America,  pubhshed. 
'^'  It  caused  many  hearts  to  rejoice."  The  result  was  just — nothing. 
The  Jews  wanted  some  old  clothes  and  got  them,  and  that  was  the  last 
of  "  this  extraordinary  movealent^" 
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fessors.  The  main  impression  of  dissent  is  against  means 
and  in  favor  of  accident. —  They  are  waiting  for  it,  waiting 
for  the  extraordinary  accident  that  shall  put  compulsion  upon 
their  will,  and  drive  them  forward  into  the  fold.  Nay,  the 
impression  is  so  far  against  means,  that  the  soberest,  the 
gravest,  the  most  moral  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  would  be  conceived  to  act  wrongly,  if  without  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  they  came  forward  and  were  baptized 
into  the  Name  of  Christ.  And  therefore  owing  to  the  im- 
pression. Sabbath  after  Sabbath  they  are  invited  in  vain ;  in 
vain  all  the  motives,  all  the  inducements  of  religion  are  held 
out  to  them  one  hundred  times  a  year,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  together ;  the  man  rejects  all  the  proffers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  then  the  '  accident'  comes  and  he  is  'a  converted  man.' 

Tell  me  not  that  this  is  religion !  It  is  nothing  else  but 
mockery.  The  man  who  feels  himself  a  sinner,  who  repents 
and  is  sincerely  determined  to  amend  his  life,  who  has  faith 
in  Christ  as  his  Saviour — that  man  may  come  forward  and 
enter  into  the  baptismal  covenant;  nay,  ought  to  enter  into 
it ;  he  may  enter  into  it  with  his  head  cool,  his  imagination 
unstartled,  his  feelings  unexcited.  Nay,  furthermore,  in  this 
condition  of  mental  calmness,  and  in  this  only  he  ought  to 
make  a  covenant  with  God. —  In  fact  a  covenant  between  one 
man  and  another,  signed  under  the  influence  of  such  excite- 
ment, agitation  and  external  compulsion  as  generally  attends 
a  profession  of  religion  under  the  '  accidental'  system,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fraud,  and  would  so  be  esteemed  by  any 
judge  in  the  land  ;  what,  then,  is  the  impiety  of  such  a  cove- 
nant with  God  ?  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  horrid 
mockery. 

But  most  fully  is  the  '  accidental'  character  of  dissent  dis- 
played in  the  intense  opposition  which  it  manifests  towards 
every  thing  systematic  in  religion,  the  fierce  and  contemp- 
tuous scorn  with  which  it  flouts  under  the  name  of  '  formal- 
3* 
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ism,'  at  every  thing  whose  guide  and  estimate  is  not  self-will 
— religious  self-will,  for  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  in  these 
days  it  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  '  faith,'  and  scorns  anti- 
quity, principle.  Scripture,  every  thing  that  implies  system, 
means,  regular  and  uniform  operation. 

The  Churchman  should  not  deceive  himself;  he  should 
not  permit  himself  to  be  deceived ;  he  and  the  dissenter  lie- 
upon  different  sides  of  the  line,  at  opposite  poles ;  the  breadth 
of  a  hemisphere  is  between  them ;  the  dispute  can  never  be 
at  an  end.  On  the  one  hand  is  System,  on  the  other  Acci- 
dent. On  the  one  hand  the  will  of  God,  Eternal,  ever  the 
same,  invariable,  working  for  and  towards  the  salvation  of 
man,  through  His  Church.  And  that  Church  regularly 
organized,  systematic  in  its  action,  having  means  fitted  to 
given  ends;  sacraments,  which  used  under  the  due  condi- 
tions, produce  their  due  results ;  ministries  which  are  effect- 
ual, from  the  service  of  the  highest  archangel  in  heaven  to 
that  of  the  humblest  deacon  upon  earth,  all  working  towards 
the  end  with  due  system  and  subordination.  Such  is  the 
Church.  And  truly  does  that  Churchman  —  and  he  alone  — 
apprehend  the  Church,  who  feels  his  mission  to  restore  har- 
mony and  repress  disorder,  who  feels  her  as  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem, and  systematises  his  life  according  to  her  law. 

On  the  other  hand  lies  religious  self-will,  and  its  result 
the  religious  anarchy,  the  heap  of  jangling  sects  and  jarring 
notions  that  we  see  around  us.  In  fact,  to  the  dissenter, 
even  the  very  idea  of  one  harmonious  system  is  startling;  to 
talk  therefore  of  the  Church  to  him,  is  to  speak  of  an  idea 
that  lies  beyond  him,  he  cannot  comprehend  it.  Most  pitia- 
ble is  it  to  hear  his  argumentations  upon  the  points  connect- 
ed with  it.  *  You  won't  say  your  ministers  are,  because  of 
their  ordination,  better  than  our's  who  are  so  good,  so  pious, 
so  spiritual? — You  won't  say  that  Churchmen  are  better 
Christians  than  other  denominations?'   or  else,   *  Children 
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cannot  be  better  because  they  are  baptized,'  or  '  How  can 
adults  be  spiritually  benefited  by  baptism  ?'  In  fact,  the  very 
position  of  dissenters  renders  them  incapable  of  apprehending 
the  value  of  means,  or  of  any  thing  else  that  depends  upon 
the  fact  of  a  spiritual  System. 

But  we  are  Churchmen,  we  know  the  value  of  system, 
the  value  of  order  and  regularity,  the  worth  of  means  of 
grace — we  therefore  shall  adhere  to  the  Church,  and  da 
our  best  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  we  shall  adhere  to  her  system,  and  day  by  day  bring 
our  theory,  the  system  of  the  Prayer  Book,  into  fuller  ope- 
ration ;  we  appreciate  the  worth  of  means,  and  shall  put  at 
their  due  value  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  Baptism  and 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  For  the  Church  we  know  to  be  "the 
fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all,"  the  image  upon  earth 
of  the  harmonies  and  the  order  in  heaven,  and  therefore  her 
means  are  not  haphazard  practices,  but  sure  instruments  and 
channels  of  grace. 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  before  Calvin 
or  "Wesley  existed.  These  will  be  her  sentiments  when  not 
a  living  man  upon  the  earth  is  called  by  their  name,  when 
the  sole  memorial  of  the  Puritans  shall  be  half  a  line  in 
Ecclesiastical  History — ''Puritans,  a  political  sect  whose 
principles  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  as  but  a  few  frag- 
ments of  their  writings  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time.' 
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In  a  former  essay  I  stated  that  the  character  of  our  na- 
tion is  wholly  and  entirely  practical, — an  opinion  which  I 
imagine  but  few  will  question.  I  asserted  also  that  the 
character  of  the  Church  is  in  its  very  essence  practical, — an 
opinion  which  I  imagine  will  be  thought  incorrect  by  a  good 
many  that  know  nothing  of  her  constitution  or  her  working, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  true  as  the  Gospel.  I  would  now 
say  a  little  more  upon  these  two  subjects  —  the  one  first,  and 
afterwards  the  other :  for  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  is 
to  bring  forth  gradually  and  develop  in  the  Church,  in  a 
high  degree  the  same  spiritual  mindedness,  and  the  same 
power  of  applying  closely  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  men, 
those  Church  doctrines  and  principles  which  many  in  our 
days,  and  more  in  the  last  century,  have  comprehended 
intellectually,  and  yet  never  felt. 

When  I  say  that  we  are  a  practical  people  in  reference  to 
religion  or  morals,  I  mean  that  our  tendency  is  to  decide  all 
questions  by  these  two  tests,  '  Can  it  be  brought  into  action  V 
and  if  it  can,  'Then  how  does  it  work?'  In  this  way  the 
mass  of  the  people  make  up  their  minds  upon  all  problems  in 
religion  and  morals  that  may  be  set  before  them.  Reason- 
ing, speculation,  philosophy,  eloquence,  sentiment,  poetry, 
romance  ; — these  may  be  very  good  things  for  professors  in 
colleges,  tvhose  business  it  is  to  be  employed  about  such  mat- 
ters, or  for  crotchetty  youths  therein  that  have  neither  wives 
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nor  children.  But  the  full  grown  men  and  women  of  the 
country,  these  will  ever  make  these  two  the  test  of  all 
theories. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  mode  of  operation  has  given 
rise  to  an  infinite  deal  of  complaint,  even  among  those  who 
ought  to  knDW  better,  but  still  it  is  a  very  good  way  of  decid- 
ing matters — one  that  will  produce  fruit  by  and  by.  How- 
ever,  I  will  acknowledge  that  very  excellent  and  well  mean- 
ing individuals  have  been  treated  in  rather  a  contumelious 
manner  in  consequence  of  it;  I  sympathize  with  them  ex- 
ceedingly. A  philosopher  that  only  wants  ten  millions  of 
his  '*  Theory  of  Society"  sold,  in  order  to  regenerate  the 
age,  may  well  groan  when  he  finds  that  the  selfish  world 
wont  read  his  treatise,  even  if  he  give  it  away;  a  clergyman 
who  only  needs  as  many  dollars  to  cany  out  his  peculiar 
plan  of  missionary  operations,  undoubtedly  is  very  much 
injured  when  they  make  no  response  to  his  appeals,  his 
proofs,  his  exhortation  so*to  do.  These  undoubtedly  are 
cases  of  peculiar  hardship,  but  still  it  works  well  upon  the 
whole. 

Let  us,  however,  take  a  few  examples.  Here  is  a  theory- 
maker,  scheme-builder,  a  paper-machinist,  a  St.  Simonian, 
Owenite,  Fourierite,  one  of  that  peculiar  class  of  persons 
with  which  the  public  in  these  days  is  pestered ;  so  numer- 
ous that  no  one  is  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  a  new 
species;  so  insignificant  that  few  care  to  examine  or  to 
classify  their  peculiarities.  This  one,  we  will  say,  has  laid 
out  his  scheme  upon  paper — a  new  Eldorado  it  is,  a  patent 
paradise  on  earth,  a  social  anti-evil  New-Babel.  He  has 
laid  it  before  the  public,  printed,  preached,  lectured.  Alas 
for  him,  they  wont  believe  what  he  has  proved  so  cogently 
—  in  all  ways  but  one.  The  phlegmatic  public  go  about 
their  business;  they  wont  help  him  to  'reconstruct  society;' 
they  wont  be  'regenerated'  by  him;— the  ungrateful  public! 
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Nay,  they  wont  even  discuss  the  matter  with  him, — the 
unintellectual  and  selfish  public  !  Well  may  he  groan;  and 
yet  this  conduct  speaks  very  plainly  to  him,  if  he  would  only 
listen  instead  of  complaining.  The  practical  public  in  fact 
says  to  the  theorist,  'My  friend,  it  is  all  as  you  say — ^you 
have  talked,  written,  lectured,  preached,  printed — very  co- 
gently and  conclusively,  it  may  be  —  though  we  can't  say  as 
to  the  fact,  for  we  are  so  full  of  business  that  we  hardly  have 
time  to  attend  to  it,  much  less  to  you.  The  atmosphere 
besides  is  full  of  loud  talk  upon  all  subjects,  just  as  loud  as 
yours — all  the  talkers  appeal  to  1^5  just  as  vehemently  as  you 
do.  Bring  your  scheme,  then,  before  us  in  a  business  way, 
let  us  see  it  going  and  how  it  goes.  We  put  no  obstacles  in 
your  way — you  have  all  facilities  in  this  free  country, — lands 
there  are  in  abundance, — fools,  no  lack, — ample  range  for 
your  new  paradise  —  and  then  when  it  is  going,  we  shall  be 
able  to  pronounce  upon  it.'  A  very  good  way  this,  after  all, 
''and  it  has  done  some  service.  So  have  many  pernicious 
theories  perished  speedily  from  the  earth,  which  in  other 
countries  would  have  lurked  for  hundreds  of  years  uneradi- 
cated.  The  French  infidelity  of  Jefferson  perished  in  this 
way — the  atheistic  plans  of  Owen,  and  many  a  scheme  be- 
tween. Practical  public!  we  for  one  do  not  complain  of  your 
method  of  dealing  with  such  matters. 

A  theorist  of  another  class  approaches.  '  I  have  written 
upon  Education.  I  have  searched  into  all  principles  and  all 
systems.  And  lo,  the  public  wont  adopt  my  plan  of  *  univer- 
sal, national  education  !'  It  wont  build  ten  thousand  normal 
schools  on  my  plan — it  wont  salary  a  million  of  teachers — 
it  cares  nothing  for  my  plan,  for  nothing  does  the  public 
care  but  cash  !'  '  Well,  friend,'  quoth  the  discerning  public, 
in  pantomime,  for  it  does  not  talk  very  much,  having  a  great 
deal  to  do,  'Well,  friend,  if  Education  be  as  you  think,  the 
grand  regenerator  of  the  age,  let  us  see  it  at  work.     In  the 
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meantime,  there  is  a  something  or  other,  we  know  not  what, 
that  tells  us  of  a  higher  Education  that  is  to  be,  before  a 
bare  pedagogy  can  have  birth.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  can 
can  raise  cash,  put  your  plan  in  operation.     If  you  do  not 

*  regenerate'  the  world,  at  least  you  may  improve  spelling- 
books  ;  and  perhaps,  as  you  are  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause, 
teach  our  children  a  little  cheaper  and  a  little  better,^  Sensi- 
ble public !  we  think  with  you,  that  somewhere  or  other, 
there  is  the  want  of  a  true  education,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
found,  if  ever  found,  in  action,  not  in  books — and  for  our 
own  part  we  think  that  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  St.  Paul's 
College,  Flushing,  has  done  more  for  the  cause  by  putting 
such  a  school  as  his  in  operation,  than  if  he  had  written 
a  million  volumes.  One  Christian  school  in  operation,  is 
more  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  education,  than  the  talk 
and  literary  jabber  of  a  thousand  theorists. 

Again:  for  essays  read  before  colleges,  meetings,  and  so 
forth — essays  written  con  furore  and  read  con  amore  upon  all 

*  wants,'  *  errors,'  'faults,'  *  deficiencies'  in  *  society,'  *  politics' 
and  'religion,'  is  not  the  practical  result  of  the  whole — 
nothing?     The  verdict  of  the  public,  'Populusnil  curat?' 

*  A  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience  were  delight- 
ed by  an  eloquent  discourse  from  Dr.  Blank  upon  so  and  so.' 
The  highly  respectable  audience  goes  away,  and  the  dis- 
course has  as  much  real  effect  upon  them  as  if  they  had  lis- 
tened to  the  Fables  of  Mother  Goose  sung  by  the  choir. 
As  far  as  Dr.  Blank's  fame  is  concerned,  so  far  he  is  all  the 
better  for  his  eloquent  composition — as  far  as  subject  is  con^ 
cerned,  and  the  public  interest  and  advantage  in  it,  really  we 
think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  would  have  been  better 
employed  hoeing  corn.  A  truly  pitiful  thing  is  not  this  ? — 
Not  so  say  we.  Men  want  to  be  led  into  the  real,  not  merely 
told  the  way,  for  they  are  in  search  of  that  which  is  real ;  and 
these  things  give  a  tolerably  good  proof  that  the  age  of  words 
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is  fast  going,  the  age  of  realities  fast  coming.  However, 
to  leave  the  general  illustrations  and  come  to  matters  that 
relate  to  ourselves,  I  shall  adduce  one  or  two  facts,  which,  as 
I  have  by  experience  learned,  cause  a  great  deal  of  faint- 
heartedness and  discontent  in  the  Church.  Is  it  not  now  a 
thing  established  that  the  public  do  not  like  '  religious  con- 
troversy,' that  they  will  not  bear  it?  Has  not  this  been, 
further,  so  carried  out  in  effect  that  one  society  is  so  separat- 
ed from  another  by  the  opinion  of  the  public  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  members,  that  the  denominations  actually  exist  as 
distinctly  separate  from  each  other  as  if  they  inhabited 
separate  countries?  *  Look  at  this,'  quoth  he  who  imagines 
that  his  only  business  in  life  is  to  expound  Church  polity, 
'  how  closely  they  are  shut  up ;  I  may  preach,  but  they  wont 
hear  me;  I  may  write,  but  they  wont  read,— -such  is  the 
bUnded  nature  of  Sectarianism.' 

Look  again  at  another  trait,  but  very  different  from  this. 
We  all  know  that  notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned  fact, 
the  individual  hangs  on  very  loosely  to  the  sect — so  loosely, 
indeed,  that  the  word  *' apostasy"  has  lost  its  meaning,  and 
he  should  be  thought  very  extravagant  or  very  angry  indeed 
who  would  apply  such  a  term  to  the  transit  from  one  sect  to 
another.  'Ah,'  quoth  another,  'how  unsettled  men  are,  how 
easily  they  cry  after  any  new  thing;  they  read  Romish 
books  !  they  will  all  turn  papists  !' 

Now,  reader,  if  you  please,  we  shall  examine  the  ground 
of  these  facts  and  see  their  meaning.  Here  is  a  nation 
excelling  all  others  in  its  appreciation  of  the  real,  its 
hatred  or  contempt  for  the  nominal.  It  is  left  at  the  revolu- 
tion with  a  system  of  religion  utterly  inadequate,  with  hu- 
man nature  free  to  develop  itself,  uncrushed  by  those  cir- 
cumstances which  in  other  countries  mould  it  into  arbitrary 
forms, — with  the  Bible  in  its  hands,  a  general  reverence  for 
it,  a  general  habit  of  perusing  it.      The  living  Body  that 
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explains  and  harmonizes  these  two,  the  volume  of  God's 
word  and  the  system  of  God's  providence,  is  wanting, —  and 
we  know  that  the  Church  never  originates  spontaneously  in  a 
society  which  has  her  not,  but  must  be  received  by  it.  A 
thousand  sects  rush  in,  candidates  all  of  them  for  public 
favor,  each  with  self-laudation  and  extolment  of  its  own 
bundle  of  notions,  which  it  calls  sincerely  yet  untruly  *  the 
Gospel.'  And  what  shall  the  public  do  ?  In  this  case  all 
appeal  to  the  Bible — all  appeal  to  every  thing  else  in  the 
world — what  shall  the  public  do  ?  Why,  let  each  sect  have 
fair  play ;  prevent  them  from  overpowering  one  another ;  let 
the  practical  growth  that  is  in  such  have  room  to  expand ; 
and  then  it  may  be  able  to  decide  which  of  them  all  comes 
nearest  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Scripture.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  fact,  and  this 
alone.  It  is  an  assurance  to  us  of  fair  play,  of  a  clear  field 
for  our  growth.  It  tells  that  the  tirades,  the  insinuations, 
and  the  abuse  poured  upon  us  are  but  small  injury.  It 
speaks  to  every  man  of  us,  and  in  every  case  it  calls  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  practical  spirit  of  religion  that  was  in 
the  Fathers.  For,  as  we  have  a  polity  that  is  suited  for  all 
countries  and  all  climates,  so  we  have  a  spiritual  system  that 
is  suited  to  the  moral  wants  of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  I 
have  heard  now  and  then  the  spiritual  system  of  Wesley  or 
Calvin  from  our  pulpits.  I  have  looked  back  upon  Augustin 
and  Chrysostom,  and  seen  that  they  have  a  practical  system 
that  is  suited  for  all  the  wants  of  human  nature ;  and  I  have 
thought  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  true  Spiritual  System  of 
the  Church  practically,  a  good  many  wants  would  be  satis- 
fied, and  a  good  many  things  explained  v^iich  are  now  in^ 
comprehensible.  With  regard  to  the  other  matter:  say  that 
the  individual  hangs  very  loosely  upon  the  sect,  what  sign  is 
this?  He  is  in  search  of  the  real,  and  he  has  no  reality. 
The  Church  to  him  is  nothing  but  a  notion — the  sacraments 
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a  notion — no  reality,  according  to  his  own  opinion.  Is  it  a 
wonder,  that  having  no  reality  to  hold  by  he  has  no  fast  hold, 
having  no  anchorage  he  is  not  at  anchor?  Truly  it  is  the 
extreme  of  restless  querulousness  to  complain  of  this! — The 
men  are  in  pursuit  of  something  that  is  real — let  us  show  it 
them;  and  then  no  longer  will  they  be  unanchored.  We 
have  shown  it  in  doctrine,  we  have  shown  it  in  principle,  is 
there  not  a  reality  in  practice  which  was  in  the  ancient 
Church  and  which  hardly  yet  is  seen  in  us  ;  and  is  it  not  this 
which  the  practical  instinct  of  the  public  is  calling  for  ? 
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In  my  last  essay  I  considered  our  nation  as  in  its  main 
traits  entirely  practical,  as  intensely  and  energetically  en- 
. gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  real.  I  showed  also  in  what  way 
this  was  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  problems  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  this  I  considered  to  be  precisely  the  best 
state  of  affairs  for  the  Church,  as  tending  to  call  forth  what 
I  must  consider  to  be  the  main  character  of  the  Church,  and 
to  develop  in  her  the  practical  to  the  highest  degree. 

In  the  course  of  that  essay,  as  I  have  in  the  above  sentence 
intimated,  I  stated  that  the  Church  is  the  most  highly 
practical  form  of  Christianity  in  existence  —  a  truth  which 
many  may  deny,  but  which  every  Churchman  feels  and 
knows  to  be  most  true.  Men  without,  who,  by  their  very 
position,  are  ignorant  of  her  workings  upon  the  human  heart 
and  the  life  of  man,  who  know  not  how  steadily  and  unre- 
mittingly she  affords  nourishment  to  the  spiritual  interests  in 
man's  heart,  these  men  of  course  may  consider  the  assertion 
an  absurdity.  They  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so — such 
has  ever  been  the  case  with  us. 

Yet  let  such  men, — the  dissenter,  the  infidel,  the  liberal, — 
look  to  history,  and  they  shall  find  that  notwithstanding  the 
follies  of  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  record,  there 
has  been  a  something  in  all  ages  in  the  Church  by  the  means 
of  which  she  takes  a  firmer  hold  of  human  nature  than  any 
sectarianism  can  do — one  or  two  elements  in  her  that  are 
pot  in  dissent,  by  which  she  becomes  a  spiritual  healer  to 
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dispositions  the  most  diverse,  and  nations  the  most  opposite 
in  character  and  circumstances.  Let  them  then  look  to  the 
Church  here,  and  they  will  find  that  the  Church  in  America 
is  displaying  that  universal  adaptedness,  that  firm  hold  of  the 
affections  of  her  children,  which  she  has  shown  elsewhere. 
How  great  a  proportion  of  our  clergy  have  been  sectarian 
ministers  of  stainless  reputation !  Again,  how  few  of  the 
ministers  of  dissent  are  there  who  have  been  clergy  in  our 
Church  and  have  then  passed  over  to  them !  How  many 
thousands  of  our  laity  have  once  been  sectarians  —  how  few 
of  theirs  have  ever  belonged  to  us !  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
attachment  of  our  people  to  the  Church,  and  their  conviction 
of  their  being  right,  grows  and  strengthens  with  years,  and 
that  directly  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  dissenters,  in- 
difFerentism  and  the  desire  to  hear  'new  things'  generally 
coming  in  riper  years  upon  those  who  had  been  most  ar- 
dent? These  are  facts  which  every  one  conversant  with 
religious  matters  is  aware  of — facts  of  which  we  can  bring 
in  all  ages  perfect  parallels.  Ingenious  and  spiteful  oppo- 
nents will  always  find  reasons  enough;  but  the  same  effects 
through  a  succession  of  ages  must  find  their  reasons  not  in 
circumstances  but  in  organization. 

To  show  what  I  conceive,  then,  to  be  the  reason  for  this, 
is  the  object  of  this  paper.  I  conceive,  that  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church,  in  her  very  constitution,  there  are 
the  elements  of  a  practical  spirituality  over  and  above  any 
thing  that  the  dissenters  have  or  can  have,  and  that  these 
produce  in  her  ministers  the  power  by  which  the  Church 
has  in  all  time  had  an  influence  over  human  nature,  which 
dissent  is  utterly  incapable  of  attaining  to  or  possessing. 

The  practicality  of  the  Church,  and  her  consequent  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  arises  from  this  fact,  that 
she  holds  forth  to  men  that  which  is  reaU  that  which  has  a 
true  existence  and  being,  altogether  irrespective  of  our  feeU 
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ings,  our  apprehensioDS,  or  even  our  knowledge  of  them. 
She  proclaims  to  men  as  facts  and  as  real  existences,  truths 
which  unuttered  by  man  and  unknown  to  him,  would  yet  be 
true,  and  which,  while  they  engage  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
are  yet  capable  of  proof  in  the  ordinary  way  whereby  facts 
are  evidenced.  And  all  these  supernatural,  above  the  ar- 
bitrament of  man's  reasoning  powers,  yet  commending  them- 
selves at  once  to  his  deeper  intellect, —  a  ladder  we  may 
compare  them  to,  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth ;  whereas 
dissent  is  a  Babel  tower,  trying  to  mount  upward  from  the 
earth  to  heaven.  Again  :  negation,  denial,  refutation,  is  no 
part  of  her  business.  Dissent,  on  the  contrary,  lives  by  ne- 
gation, denial,  opposition  ;  the  formula  of  it  is,  'I  deny.'  It 
admits  nothing  which  it  can  not  prove  and  understand.  It 
reads  the  Bible  and  interprets  it  hj  facts  of  human  nature^ 
otherwise  by  metaphysics.  Internal  feelings  there  it  takes 
for  realities,  and  considers  them  as  the  highest  proof. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  an  example  the  leading  doctrine  of 
all, — what  say  we?  *Here,'  say  we,  'is  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  a  true  existence,  external  to  man,  which 
cannot  be  originated  by  himself  from  his  own  nature  or  his 
surrounding  circumstances ;  a  reahty  which  he  may  deny  or 
scoiF  at  as  he  may  the  existence  of  the  sun  at  noonday  if  he 
close  his  eyes,  but  which  still  exists  in  despite  of  sneers  and 
scoffs — an  union  with  this  Body,  say  we,  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, and  cannot  be  effected  by  inward  emotion  of  any 
kind.'  Let  us  proclaim  this  reality  to  those  who  are  fixed 
in  the  above  principles,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  how  abhor- 
rent it  is  to  them.  The  very  language  of  the  Scriptures  in 
which  the  Church,  "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  is  described, 
is  incomprehensible  to  them  until  it  be  brought  down  to 
mean  nothing;  metaphor,  figure,  trope,  any  means  whatso- 
ever they  are  forced  by  their  own  principles  to  employ, 
rather  than  embrace  or  even  entertain  any  supposition  of  the 
4* 
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possibility  of  a  real  fact  in  religion  that  does  not  exist  in  therr 
own  feelings. 

And  yet  the  fact  of  which  we  speak  is  one  as  palpable  as 
the  earth  we  tread  upon,  the  food  we  eat :  and  as  such  we 
present  it  to  all  men. 

The  apprehension,  too,  and  realization  of  this  reality  has 
done  more  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Church  already  than 
can  be  imagined ;  for  who  is  there  of  us  who  has  a  sense  of 
it  that  does  not  feel  it   bearing  upon  him  with  a  constant 
pressure,  as  an  absolute  duty,  to  bring,  within  the  bounds  of 
that  divine  society  all  in  whom  his  affections  are  interested? 
What  man  among  us  whose  inclinations  to  leave  the  Church 
are  not,  apart  from  all  causes  of  cpmplaint,  checked  by  the 
ever  abiding  consciousness  that  so  doing  he  must  pass  with- 
out the  fold  of  Christ,  and  overleap  its  boundaries?     Let 
this  apprehension   of  the  Church   as  a  true,  supernatural, 
positive  reality,  external  to  man,  and  for  its  existence  inde- 
pendent  altogether   of  his   feelings    and   consciousness,   be 
measured  as  to  its  effect  upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  people 
to  whom  we  present  it,  and  we  need  no  prophet  to.  tell  the 
result.      We  offer  then  no   *  experiences'   of  our  own ;  no 
furious   declamations;    no   fmntic    evidence    of  enthusiastic 
multitudes;  but  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  its  true  privi- 
leges,/or  their  acceptance.     And  upon  our  own  part,  as  wit- 
nesses of  this,  we  show  a  clear  and  well  marked  line  of  con- 
duct consistently  pursued  by  us  all,  as  different  from  the 
course  of  all  the  sects  as  the  highway  is  from  the  changing 
paths  of  animals  upon  the  common.      We  show  them,  too, 
in  our  clergy  and  our  laity,  one  tone  of  religious  thought, 
different  in  all  things  from  theirs.     And  by  and  by  we  shall 
let  them  see  a  fixed  and  determined  spirit,  discrete  in  all 
things  frpm  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.     This  spirit,  owing 
to  the  competition  which  they  have  set  on  foot,  and  the 
trade-spirit  by  them  introduced,  will  shortly  be  requisite; 
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the  support  of  ministers  is  running  down  fast  to  a  minimum  ; 
when  it  arrives  at  that  point,  then  it  shall  he  seen  who  is  most 
ready  to  starve  for  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  the 
minister  of  Christ's  Body  or  the  preacher  of  emotion. 
Then  comes  our  victory  as  ministers  of  a  reality. 

If  we  then  consider  in  succession  all  the  doctrines  peculiar 
to  the  Church,  we  shall  see  that  the  same  character  of  reality 
belongs  to  them.  The  Eucharist  with  us  is  no  commemo- 
ration deriving  all  its  force  from  association  of  ideas,  'so- 
lemnity of  celebration,'  or  any  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  place  it — that  is  as  a  'nothing'  made  a  'something'  hy 
our  own  feelings  —  but  a  true  and  real  presence  of  Christ 
our  Lord.  Prayer  has  not  with  us  a  double  office,  of  which 
the  secondary  is  of  a  more  important  character  actually  than 
the  primary  end.*  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  means  of  grace 
as  presented  by  the  Church  and  held  by  her,— they  are  all 
held  by  her  as  realities  and  so  presented  —  privileges,  real — 
duties,  real — effects,  real ;  and  their  reality  depending  not 
upon  mere  feelings  or  apprehensions.^     So  it  is  not  with  dis- 

^  No  doubt  all  public  prayer  has  an  oblique  effect  upon  the  feelings, 
and  even  the  moral  state  of  the  congregation.  Still  this  is  not  intended 
to  be  its  main  end,  and  it  is  exceedingly  painful  to  imagine  it  made  so. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  shocking  to  a  Churchman's  mind  to  discern  how 
eompletely  this  secondary  and  accidental  effect  of  prayer  in  dissenting 
ministrations  has  in  effect  ousted  the  primary  one.  In  truth,  it  seems, 
almost  impossible,  in  public  extempore  prayer,  for  the  preacher  to  re-- 
member  and  keep  constantly  in  view,  God,  who  is  not  seen,  and  to  for- 
get the  congregation,  who  are  visible.  Hence,  very  often  such  prayers 
are  '  addresses  to  the  congregation.'  Hence,  too,  the  frequent  remark^. 
*What  an  eloquent  prayer' — a  remark  which  sounds  most  strangely 
when  brought  side  by  side  with  our  Saviour's  saying  upon  pharisaic- 
prayers,  "  They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking." 

^  One  is  very  much  struck  with  one  thing  in  the  journals  of  dissenters 
— the  record  they  make  of  their  feelings,  and  the  importance  they  attach 
to   them   as  indicating  the  favor  of  God,  or  his  withdrawal  of  it.-^« 
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senters.  All  these  things  are  systematically  presented  by 
them  as  merely  nominal  things  —  matters  which  are  useful 
in  their  secondary  effects  as  means  toward  producing  a 
certain  state  of  feeling  in  him  who  employs  them. 

Healities  —  true  existent  realities  —  and  mere  verbal  in- 
terpretations, with  regard  to  the  doctrines  they  deny ;  and 
with  regard  to  those  they  receive,  a  destruction  of  the  pri- 
mary end  hy  the  secondary  one.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
see  which  of  these  systems  must  be  preferred  by  a  people 
whose  main  character  it  is  to  seek  after  the  actual  and  real, 
after  that  which  has  a  true  living  value  ? 

*GoD  was  far  distant  from  me;' — '  His  presence  was  withdrawn  from 
me  this  morning ;' — '  This  night  at  half  past  ten  I  experienced  an  over- 
flowing measure  of  His  grace ;'  and  so  forth.  All  these  rem_arks  mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  low  or  high  spirit;— in  fact,  a  physiological  vocabulary 
of  Scripture  phrases  apphed  to  that  very  inconstant  thing  nervous 
temperament.  To  my  mind,  God  is  with  the  Christian  in  mist  and  in 
sunshine,  and  rehgious  folks  who  experience  that  indefinable  sensation 
of  causeless  misery  which  is  so  common  an  attendant  upon  a  high 
wrought  nervous  system,  had  a  deal  better  take  a  walk  to  cheer  them 
up,  than  put  such  fits  down  in  diaries  under  false  titles  to  deceive  young 
people,  who  after  a  while  will  find  out  the  reality. 


(Hlje  €l)tial/0  |]o00^0Bton0. 


One  would  naturally  expect  from  the  position  of  the 
Church  as  a  body  of  mortal  men  that  yet  shall  not  die,  as  a 
building  that  is  to  last  for  ever,  yet  is  composed  of  materials 
that  daily  perish,  a  body  in  this  world  yet  not  of  the  world, 
that  it  should  display,  both  as  regards  the  eternal  and  the 
temporal,  certain  peculiarities  that  cannot  belong  to  any 
other  organization ;  that  the  quaUties  that  belong  to  it  as  an 
existence  in  time,  in  mortality,  in  the  ever  mouldering  clay 
of  our  own  perishing  humanity,  that  even  these  should  have 
something  about  them  of  the  celestial  and  the  imperishable* 
While  '  organization'  has  been  amply  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Church,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  side  of  the 
subject  hinted  at  in  the  above  sentences  has  been  but  httle 
thought  of.  I  propose,  then,  to  put  on  paper,  a  few  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  hasty  and  rough  it  may  be  in  execution,  but 
which  have  been  a  long  time  in  my  mind. 

Here,  in  this  country,  all  sects  are  free.  The  Church, 
too,  is  placed  politically  upon  the  same  ground  as  all  the  rest. 
We  shall  put  her  out  of  sight  and  look  around  upon  the  rest. 
They  all  seem  to  stand  upon  the  same  ground,  to  have  a 
common  basis,  so  that  it  is  no  very  great  difficulty  to  move 
off  the  ground  of  one  of  them  upon  that  of  another.  Their 
boundaries  are  *  lines,'  not  'fences.'  Seems  it  not,  then, 
when  'Religion'  has  been  thrown  into  a  '  common,'  where 
all  stand  upon  a  level,  w^here  the  partition  is  not  a  fence  pre- 
senting obstacles  but  an  invisible  line,  that  the  true  policy  of 
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a  *  denomination'  that  wishes  to  increase  its  numbers  would 
be  the  Eclectic  Policy?  to  look  round  its  neighbors;  to  pick 
from  one  and  from  the  other,  and  adopt  in  its  own  case  those 
practices  and  modes  of  action  that  seemed  most  suitable  to 
increase  its  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  smooth  off  the 
asperities  and  banish  the  scarecrows  that  of  old  use  to  fright 
away  '  strays'  upon  the  *  common,' 

This  seems  the  true  course,  upon  the  '  common'  system. 
We  see  it  going  into  operation  daily.  And  no  doubt  the 
keen  heads  that,  unseen  themselves,  move  the  machine  of  dis- 
sent will  go  more  and  more  into  it,  until  finally  it  leads  them 
where  every  '  competition'  system  in  religion  has  led  men  at 
all  times  —  into  theatrical  claptraps,  shams,  pretences,  talk 
for  talk-sake,  paper-zeal  and  mouth-emotion,  until  the  whole 
system  dies  of  sheer  emptiness.  Be  the  end,  however,  what 
it^may,  we  see  at  the  present  time  that  the  system  of  adop- 
tion of  one  another's  practices,  because  of  their  effect  in 
drawing  disciples,  is  progressing  rapidly. 

Now  with  these  thoughts  upon  our  mind,  let  us  cast  our 
eye  upon  the  Church.  How  comes  it  that  these  folks  never 
touch  our  practices  or  transplant  them  upon  their  own 
ground  ?  Here  is  a  body  of  peculiar  practices  which  com- 
mend themselves  in  every  way  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  to 
our  feelings  and  heart.  A  million  of  men  in  our  country 
love  them  and  rejoice  in  them;  sixteen  millions  in  England, 
and  there  nationally  for  three  hundred  years.  And  again, 
an  immense  multitude  over  the  whole  earth,  up  to  the  time 
of  Christ  our  Lord  ever  blessed.  This  fact  shows  that 
these  practices  —  I  speak  not  of  doctrines  —  are  suitable  to 
human  nature  in  every  age  and  in  every  cUmate.  Again : 
we  know  that  because  of  these,  multitudes  are  fleeing  from 
the  sects  to  us.*    Why  do  not  the  sects,  then,  take  these 

^  The  enemies  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  her  friends,  mistake  the^i^- 
aelves  when  they  think  that  *  Apostolic  Succession'  is  the  only  point 
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practices  and  thus  prevent  that  migration  ?  Why  do  they 
not  carry  them  off  piecemeal,  and  clothe  the  harlequin-world 
of  religion  with  our  garments  ?  There  are  no  penalties  here, 
and  they  may  do  so.  Good  and  pious  men  among  them- 
selves, even  those  of  the  greatest  reputation  and  esteem, 
have  spoken  loudly  in  favor  of  them;  and  hardly  a  congrega- 
tion among  themselves  is  there,  among  which  many  are  not 
wishing  for  them.  Why  do  not  they,  then,  take  many  of  our 
practices,  or  all,  when  the  whole  religious  world  is  '  a  com- 
mon,' and  men  seemingly  may  do  just  as  they  like?  The 
plain  answer  to  this  is  —  thet  can>'ot.  The  veiy  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  implies  that  she  has  certain  possessions 
that  commend  themselves  to  the  hearts  of  all  men,  w^hich 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  cannot  make  their  own.  They 
may  seem  to  be  able,  but  are  not  able,  as  all  have  found  that 
tried — no  few  in  numbers  these.  The  guards  over  the 
'  Church's  possessions'  may  be  invisible ;  they  are  not  the 
less  strong;  the  fences  unseen,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
insurmountable.  Dissent  cannot  lay  its  hands  upon  the 
*  possessions  of  the  Church,'  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do  so, 
and  never  shall  be.  They  cannot  treat  us  as  the  Baptists 
have  treated  the  older  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists, 
as  the  New  Presbyterians  have  treated  the  Methodists,  and 
as  each  new  sect  treats  all  the  rest  at  the  present  day.     The 

which  one  has  to  assault  or  the  other  to  protect,  and  that  the  battle  is  to 
be  fought  and  won  or  lost  upon  this.  So  it  is  with  heresy;  it  has  a 
single  point  of  progress,  a  single  allurement,  no  more.  So  it  is  not  with 
the  Church.  Ask  those  who  came  into  the  Church  *  What  brought 
you?'  and  you  will  find  many  different,  and  in  some  cases  very  unimpor- 
tant things  have  been  the  entering  wedge,  and  all  the  rest  followed. 
And  therefore  the  main  virtue  in  us  is  consistency — the  upholding  and 
guarding  each  angle  and  corner  of  the  fortress  upon  which  we  are  placed, 
with  just  the  same  honor  as  the  main  citadel  in  which  we  Mnk  the 
strength  of  the  Church  to  be.  We,  as  soldiers  upon  Zion,  have  no 
business  to  think  at  all  in  this  way,  but  to  do  our  duty. 
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Church  stands  not  upon  the  '  common.'  She  has  *  her  prac- 
tices and  her  possessions'  within  her  fence.  Let  dissent  take 
them  if  it  can. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  Liturgical  prayer,  consist- 
ing of  petitions  and  responses,  shall  be  the  first.  How  many 
testimonies  of  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  dissenters  can  we 
bring  forward  in  its  favor?  We  can  show  the  dissenters' 
hturgies  from  those  of  Zurich  and  Basle,  down  to  Baxter 
and  John  "Wesley.  This  last  worthy  cut  up  the  Prayer-Book 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  had  a  'liturgy'  for  his  disciples 
both  in  England  and  America.  And  what  is  become  of  it? 
When  a  whole  body  of  a  congregation  passes  away  from  the 
Church,  they  may  continue  to  use  a  liturgy  for  some  time. 
But  they  must  either  lose  it  altogether  in  one  way  or  other, 
or  else  return  to  the  Church.^  The  Wesleyan  liturgy  was 
introduced  in  America.  I  have  seen  a  copy,  if  I  mistake 
not.  One  of  their  historians  gives  a  naive  account  of  the 
attempt.  ''It  was  introduced  among  the  brethren  in  Ame- 
rica and  used  for  a  time,  but  fell  gradually  into  total  disuse, 
our  preachers  having  been  accustomed  to  pray  with  their  eyes 
shut.''^  Dissent  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  one  of  its  divisions, 
cannot  as  an  universal  practice  employ  a  liturgj^  for  this  is 
one  of  the  '  Church's  possessions,'  which  the  invisible  hand 
of  God  keeps  her  enemies  from  adapting  to  themselves,  al- 
though they  may  appear  to  have  it  in  their  power. 

Again:  Let  us  look  at  Confirmation;  not  a  'sacrament' 

^  The  Nestorians  have  the  old  Chaldee  liturgy,  and  know  nothing  about 
its  meaning.  So  with  the  Abyssinians,  "  that  which  they  seem  to  have 
they  have  not."  The  gradual  decay  of  the  Latin  as  a  common  language^, 
is  a  curious  matter  taken  in  connexion  with  Romanism  as  a  sect.  The 
Service  was  well  understood  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  by  all  EurO' 
peans ;  from  that  time  Popery  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Have 
they  now  any  liturgy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  more  than  the 
Abyssinians  ? 
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but  'rite.'  The  early  history  of  the  English  Church,  im- 
mediately after  the  Reformation,  will  show  that  wherever 
there  was  a  puritanical  clergy,  it  got  into  disuse.  They  felt 
it  did  not  belong  to  them.  Calvin  desired  it  should  be  among 
the  Presbyterians,  and  Beza  and  Owen; — ^what  greater 
names  among  them  than  these  ?  Nay,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (so  called)  in  America  published 
a  report  in  favor  of  Confirmation.  But  it  is  'a  possession  of 
the  Church,'  and  Dissent  cannot  lay  hands  upon  it. 

Infant  Baptism,  too ;  when  the  Puritans  passed  out  from 
the  Church,  they  snatched  up  this,  and  brought  it  with  them. 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  how  little  power  they  have 
had  to  retain  that  which  they  seemed  to  have  ?  The  four 
millions  of  Baptists,  what  are  they  but  Calvinists  who  have 
felt  that  Infant  Baptism  does  not  belong  to  them?  Do  we 
not  know  that  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  present  day 
over  the  whole  country,  the  feeling  against  Infant  Baptism, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  denying  it,  is  general  and  increas- 
ing ?  And  when  it  is  altogether  given  up,  can  they  re-adopt 
it?     No ;  for  it  is  one  of  *the  Church's  possessions.' 

Take  again  the  *  surplice;'  take  'chanting,'  and  a  dozen 
other  practices  that  might  be  specified;  the  same  statements 
and  argument  will  apply  to  them  all.  But  there  is  another 
circumstance  that  most  remarkably  confirms  this  view. 
Dissent  has  two  phases  —  'within  the  Church'  when  it 
strives  to  master  the  Church,  '  without  it'  when  it  stands  by 
itself.  It  was  within  the  Church  in  Puritan  times;  what 
was  its  feeling  then  towards  the  '  Church's  practices  and 
possessions?'  Look  at  the  meek  William  Penn,  rushing 
upon  those  who  wore  surplices  and  tearing  them  to  tatters 
as  a  '  testimony !'  Look  at  the  terms  of  furious  rage  applied 
by  the  'godly'  to  the  same  vestment — 'Rags  of  Babylon,' 

'  Tatters  of  the  scarlet ,'    '  Abominations  of  Babylon.' 

Look  at  the  horrid  abuse  of  the  Prayer-Book^— the  speed 
5 
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with  which  huge  bodies  of  dissenters  then,  or  immediately 
after,  cast  aside  Infant  Baptism — the  mere  factious  madness, 
as  the  unthinking  call  it,  which  they  then  displayed  about 

*  altars'  and  *  organs,'  and  the   'tombs  of  the  dead,'  about 

*  kneeling  at  the  Eucharist,'  *  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,' 
and  other  practices  strictly  Episcopal.  What  lesson  does 
this  teach  ?  The  same  lesson  that  it  taught  true  Churchmen 
in  the  days  of  old,  "that  dissent  within  the  Church  will  rage 
to  madness,  to  cast  the  Church's  possessions  out"  and  cannot 
do  it;  when  it  is  without  it  may  covet  and  desire  them  be- 
cause of  their  effect,  but  cannot  lay  hands  upon  them. 

This  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  answer  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  deputies  gave  at  the  end  of  a  conference  in 
which  they  had  been  extravagantly  urgent,  the  Churchmen 
too  yielding.  The  answer  was  that  given  to  Pharoah  by 
Moses.  "Go  ye,"  said  the  king,  *'into  the  wilderness  to 
serve  the  Lord,  only  your  flocks  and  your  herds  shall  be 
stayed."  *^Our  cattle  also,"  said  Moses,  "shall  go  with  us, 
not  a  hoof  shall  he  left  'behind*''^  So  said  the  Puritans  when, 
being  within  the  Church,  they  imagined  they  had  the 
strength  to  sweep  out  'her  possessions  ;'  "not  a  hoof  shall 
be  left  behind." 

So  now  say  we  of  the  state-free  Church,  to  those  outside, 
of  the  customs  snd  possessions  of  the  Church,  "not  a  hoof 
shall  be  left  behind."  The  strong  and  high-minded  Puritans 
could  not  cast  them  out  of  the  Church.  The  modern  dis- 
senters, not  so  strong, — these  cannot  play  with  us  the  part 
of  Pharoah  and  seize  them  to  themselves.  They  cannot 
persuade  us  in  our  onward  progress  to  desert  them.  "  Not  a 
hoof  shall  be  left  behind." 
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These  words  have  always  seemed  to  me  fully  to  express 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  especially 
of  her  clergy.  They  are  remarkable,  too,  as  addressed  by 
one  Christian  Bishop,  a  martyr,  to  another  Christian  Bishop, 
who  also  suffered  for  the  faith.  Their  appropriateness,  too, 
to  the  present  times  of'  Rebuke  and  Blasphemy,'  has  seemed 
to  me  so  great  that  I  would  seek  to  draw  attention  to  the 
peculiar  temper  and  tone  of  feeling  that  they  recommend. 
These  are  the  days  in  which  the  Church  has  to  work  up  hill, 
to  bear  storms  and  blows  of  all  kinds ;  surely  the  advice,  and 
more  than  that,  the  tone  and  temper  of  holy  men  who  lived 
and  died  in  similar  times  cannot  be  indifferent  or  unimportant 
to  us ! 

"  Stand  like  a  beaten  anvil."  Some  few  days  since  I  was 
conversing  with  an  aged  clergyman,  the  son  of  one  of  our 
first  bishops.  He  was  lamenting  the  blows  heaped  upon  the 
Church  at  the  present  time,  and  wishing  that  they  were  at 
an  end.  Yet  still,  he  remarked  that  "in  his  time,  as  well  as 
in  the  time  of  his  father,  there  had  always  been  strong  and 
heavy  hXoy^s  from  without  and  feace  within,^''  "  Ecclesiastical 
history,"  I  remarked  in  reply,  *' gives  the  same  result." 
Here  then  is  the  'beaten  Anvil.'  Calvin  smote  the  Church, 
— Calvin  is  dead,  and  Calvinism  as  dead  as  Calvin.  Luther 
smote  it,  and  Lutheranism,  properly  so  called,  is  dead  too. 
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And  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  that  *veiy  distinguisbed  gentle- 
men/ in  our  father's  days,  he  too  smote  it  a  'downright 
crushing  blow.'  Shades  of  Thor,  Judas  Makkabai,  Charles 
Martel  and  Homeric  Corynetes  —  all  of  ye  heroes  hammer- 
famed,  and  hammer-named,  what  a  downright  blow  was  that 
upon  the  'Anvil'!  Almost  as  huge  a  blow  as  that  of  Dr. 
Potts,  the  other  day,  and  nearly  as  effective !  Some  how  it 
seems  as  if  the  blows  upon  this  '  Anvil'  do  not  very  much 
good ;  and  the  stronger  the  smiter,  the  greater  is  the  rebound, 
so  that  perhaps  some  of  the  heroes  run  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  out — and  the  'Anvil'  is  still  standing.  Beat  on! 
good  folks,  beat  on ! 

The  blows  are  heavy.  We  listen  to  the  sound  of  them. 
Do  they  not  make  our  hearts  quake  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure  they 
do,  and  why  not? — and  we  are  exceedingly  afraid.  Thanks 
to  our  dissenting  brethren,  too,  each  blow  has  ten  thousand 
echoes  —  echoes  in  the  desires  of  their  hearts, — echoes  in 
the  rattling  of  their  heads, —  echoes  in  the  flapping  of  their 
silly  papers.  Yet  look, — the  '  Anvil'  that  is  smitten  yields 
but  momently,  and  flings  back  the  blow  towards  the  head  of 
the  hammer-man  ;  the  blow  is  past,  and  it  rests  immovable 
upon  its  stand.  "Firm  and  immovable,"  says  Ignatius,  "as 
the  anvil  that  is  beaten."  Furthermore,  he  that  can  bear 
the  weight  of  the  anvil,^  shall  bear  the  weight  of  all  the 
blows  laid  upon  it,  although  laid  on  by  the  arms  of  Goliath. 
No  blow  shall  hurt  him,  although  ten  thousand  rain  upon  the 
'  Anvil'  that  his  heart  bears  up. 

Let  the  layman  or  the  clergyman,  upon  whose  bishop  or 
diocese  the  blows  have  fallen,  look  at  the  congregation  to 
which  he  personally  belongs,  with  these  thoughts  in  his 
mind;  he  shall  find  the  analogy  is  a  true  one.  Look  at  our 
thousand  congregations ;  is  there  not  much  in  each,  notwith- 
standing all  the  pother  that  has  been  made  for  years  past  I 

^  Se^  Brewster's  Natural  Magic. 
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Notwithstanding  the  sound  of  all  these  terrible  blows,  what 
harm  have  they  suffered  ?  Not  an  atom,  but  that  which 
each  may  have  suffered  from  his  own  nervous  trepidation  at 
mere  noises.  A  piece  of  paper  brought  into  a  forge  shar 
tremble  and  shiver,  perhaps  be  torn  by  the  reverberation  of 
the  blows  upon  the  anvil.  Iron  shall  shake,  but  steel  shall  only 
ring  and  bound,  and  shew  that  it  is  the  same  metal,  and  has 
the  same  power  as  the  mass. 

But  why  so  obstinate  and  so  hard  tempered,  as  this  com- 
parison implies  ?  Know  we  not  that  there  are  a  great  many 
pious  men  among  our  opponents,  that  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  the  Church  being  broken  in  pieces  ?  About  as  much 
danger  as  there  is  of  the  anvil.  And  for  the  piety  and  so 
forth — this  stuff  has  been  spun  out  to  immeasurable  length 
by  sundry  newspapers ;  we  shall  therefore  refer  to  them, 
and  suppose  it  all  said, — we  shall  just  give  the  judgment 
of  a  shrewd  man:  "I  have  known  many  pioas  Dissenters, 
but  I  must  say  I  never  knew  a  thorough-paced  one,  whose 
hatred  of  the  Church  was  not  at  least  as  strong  as  his 
love  of  piety."  Let  the  men  who,  good  souls!  suppose 
that  our  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Mormon 
brethren  are  such  meek,  yielding,  lamb-like  creatures,  try 
an  hour's  talk  with  them  on  their  distinguishing  notions 
or  whimsies,  and  they  will  find  in  them  quite  as  much  bigo- 
try against  the  men  un-Dipped,  un-Classed,  un-Revivalized, 
and  un-Joe-Smithified,  as  they  would  wish.  Finally,  they 
will  find  in  the  hearts  of  these  honeyed  talkers  against  exclu- 
siveness,  a  hard,  determined,  firm  set  spirit  of  self  will, 
impregnable  against  all  reason,  unconquerable  by  all  argu- 
ment. 

We  know  the  Church  shall  not  fail.  We  know  that  we 
are  of  her  who  has  abided  all  blows,  from  the  fierce  smiting 
of  Roman  victors  and  the  blows  of  Attila  and  Genseric, 
down  to  those   of  Luther  the    German,    and   Calvin    the 

5* 
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Genevan — men  of  fierce  wills,  strong  hands,  and  burning 
hearts,  compared  to  whom  the  poor  creatures  that  in  latter 
days  have  taken  the  attitudes  of  hostility  are  nothing.  The 
small  raartialists  that  attitudinize,  and  stamp  their  feet,  and 
look  fierce,  and  then  are  driven  into  a  corner,  and  cry 
'Quarter,'  and  immediately  after  resume  their  attitude,  and 
talk  of  *our  opponents,' — are  we  to  fear  for  these?  The 
Church  has  survived  the  fmy  of  the  Puritans,  and  the 
sworn'^  hostility  of  the  craftiest  and  best  organized  society 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  are  we  to  care  for  the  •  dialec- 
tics' of  Potts,  the  songs  of  Cheever,  the  argumentations  of 
Bond,  the  refutations  infallible  of  Miller  and  Mason,  a  thou- 
sand times  permitted  to  cool  and  a  thousand  times  cooked  up 
anew? 

If  we  are  afraid  for  the  Church,  what  is  the  reason  ? 
Simply  this,  that  we  are  not  Churchmen,  but  dissenters  in 
her  shelter,  without  her  'faith,'  and  without  her  'temper/ 
If  we  be  Churchmen  in  heart  there  need  be  no  fear  and  no 
lamentation.  Consistency,  oneness  with  the  mass  of  the 
'Anvil  that  is  beaten;'  thi&  shall  keep  us  from  both.  Even 
the  true  metal  in  small  portions  will  shiver  and  fly,  but  in  the 
mass  the  only  effect  of  the  stroke  is  the  ring  that  shows  it 
ONE  AND  UNBROKEN,  and  the  repercussion  which  returns 
the  blow,  and  keeps  the  mass  unshaken. 

But  '  we  should  concede ;'  '  we  should  n^  stand  upon  small 
points ;'  '  we  should  be  desirous  of  peace.'  And  so  we  are. 
Personally,  as  far  as  regards  our  personal  feelings,  we  sub- 
mit to  all  things.  So  have  the  clergy  done  ever :  so  they 
must  ever  do.  "  He  that  would  be  the  greatest  let  him  be 
your  servant ;  he  that  would  be  lord  over  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister  (drudge.")  So  has  it  been  in  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
and  so  it  will  always  be.  The  congregations  little  know  what 
the  clergymen  do  and  suffer  for  them.    Upon  the  private 

^  See  Jesuit's  oath. 
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and  domestic  feeling  of  no  other  class  of  professional  men  do 
the  public  so  regardlessly  trample.  No  profession  is  upon 
the  average  so  ill  paid.  And  precisely  the  men  among 
them,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  have  suffered  most,  had 
most  self-denial  and  endured  the  most ;  these  have  been  the 
men  that  had  most  influence  and  power,  because  these  are 
the  men  that  have  earned  it,  and  know  hoiv  to  use  it. 

The  law  of  the  whole  Church  is  that  of  the  true  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  :  *'  Stand  like  the  anvil  that  is  beaten 
upon." 

Personally,  then,  we  submit;  as  far  as  concerns  the  faith, 
we  stand  unmoved, — neither  frightened,  nor  coaxed,  nor 
abused  from  our  stand,  and  therefore  can  endure  unmoved 
the  fierce  brutality  of  a  secular  paper,  although  we  are 
wounded  and  our  feelings  trampled  upon  by  its  ribaldry. 
But  when  it  comes  to  yield  up  for  clamor,  or  uproar,  or  the 
threats  of  faction,  any  of  the  principles  that  make  a  legal 
part  of  the  Churchman's  position,  the  true  Churchman  will 
rather  die  than  yield  a  jot  or  a  tittle.  Then  comes  the  use 
af  that  temper  which  the  saint  and  martyr  Ignatius,  who, 
was  at  least  as  holy  as  some  at  the  present  day,  enjoined 
upon  Polycarp — the  temper  of  the  Anvil  that  is  beaten  upon 
and  remains  immovable. 

Men  may  think  such  a  temper  obstinacy,  and  talk  a  great 
deal  thereupon;  which  to  persons  that  know  no  principle 
but  self-interest,  is  a  very  easy  thing  at  all  times,  but  doe& 
not  go  for  very  much  in  the  long  run.  Instances  of  this 
temper  are  not  very  rare  in  ecclesiastical  history. — Athana- 
sius  held  on  for  thirty  years,  for  the  difference  between  an 
Iota  and  an  Upsilon.  (See  the  sneers  of  Jortin  and  the 
applause  of  Gibbon.)  Cyril,  for  a  mere  ancient  title,  bore 
the  abuse  of  multitudes  in  his  own  time,  and  many  in  ours 
who  ought  to  know  better.  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Augustin,  all 
these  knew  the  value  of  '  small  points.'     The  men  of  ex- 
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pediency  in  their  days  talked  as  much  slang  as  they  do  in 
ours,  and  it  went  for  just  as  much. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  matter  is  this. — The  spirit  of 
sectarianism  and  faction  is  the  spirit  of  self-will — hard,  ob- 
stinate and  rugged  as  may  be  —  it  demands  concession  after 
concession,  and  is  never  satisfied.  It  makes  in  return  no 
concessions;  it  calls  upon  us  to  unite  in  its  frantic  revivals — * 
its  ungoverned  and  disorderly  prayer-meetings,  its  irreverent 
extempore  addresses  to  *  God  and  the  congregation;'  it  calls 
upon  us  to  recognize  its  self-constituted  ministers  of  a  thou- 
sand shades  of  heresy.  If  we  do  so,  it  unites  not  with  us  in 
any  way,  but  chuckles  secretly  to  itself  '  that  it  has  brought 
the  Formalist  away  from  his  form,  to  share  in  the  true  spi- 
ritual ivork,^  that  it  has  'showed  to  those  who  believe  in  no 
change  ofhearV  (that  thousand  times  refuted  lie)  '  the  process 
of  true  conversion,''  In  secret  it  hisses  from  one  factious  ear  to 
another,  the  ancient  slanders  that  Geneva  brought  forth,. 
Presbyterian  England  reared,  and  Puritan  New  England 
fed  to  full  growth.  The  inconsistent  Churchman  who  has 
united  with  them  thinks  he  has  '  conciliated'  them ;  and  then 
after  a  time  comes  out  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion, 
ivhen  it  is  thought  safe,  the  Ukase,  Anathema,  or  Condem- 
natory Manifesto  of  a  whole  synod,  (Michigan,  for  instance,) 
wherein  Low  Churchmen  are  snubbed  most  petulantly,  and 
in  so  many  words  told  that  they  are  '  limbs  of  Antichrist.' 
Oh! — 'tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful! 

Consistency, — oneness, — firmness, — this  may  be  censured 
but  it  will  never  be  despised  ;  combined  with  kindliness  of 
heart  and  feelings  it  will  be  respected.  All  societies  are 
separate,  and  no  man  can  blame  him  who  for  good  reasons 
remained  separate  for  four  days  or  four  weeks  from  those 
who  are  apart  from  him  by  their  free  choice  the  rest  of  the 
year. 
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As  for  blows,  then,  from  the  various  deDominations  and 
from  many  quarters,  we  must  ever  expect  them.  As  for 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  obstinate  and  factious  self-will  is  at  least  as 
hard-set  and  unamiable  as  that  of  Consistency.  As  for  fears 
and  lamentations,  when  we  know  our  ground  we  cannot  fear ; 
when  the  Hammer  bursts  the  Anvil,  then  shall  the  Church 
be  destroyed  by  their  blows.  In  the  meantime  it  befits  our 
bishops,  our  clergy,  and  our  people  to  ponder  the  words  of 
Bishop  Ignatius  to  Bishop  Polycarp,  "  Stand  firm  and  im- 
movable as  an  anvil  that  is  beaten  upon."  This  is  the  true 
tone  of  fortitude,  and  the  true  Church  temper  of  endurance, 
and  cannot  fail. 


^t   €\)nxclfQ   l^omtx   of  K^BiBtmg   JDbiBion, 


All  through  the  Church  has  gone  the  sense  of  her  indom- 
itabihty.  We  feel,  each  man  of  us,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
that  she  does  not  exist  upon  sufferance  or  by  the  toleration 
of  dissent.  We  stand  upon  our  own  ground,  and  that 
ground  we  feel  can  support  us.  We  take  then,  with  regard 
to  dissenters,  no  position  of  alliance  or  of  sympathy,  still 
less  one  of  hatred  and  impassioned  defiance.  Coolly  and 
considerately  we  take  our  own  ground,  and  cannot,  by 
threats,  or  pretended  sympathy,  or  wiles,  be  driven  off  it. 
Such  is  the  united  front  the  Church  presents  to  dissent  —  a 
position  we  could  not  occupy  except  we  had  the  highest  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  ground  and  the 
greatest  unity  in  practice,  in  doctrine,  and  in  sentiment. 
And  such  is  the  fact ;  our  actual  unity  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
our  Lord,  through  His  apostolic  ministry,  is  a  thing  no 
Churchman  doubts.  Our  unity  in  faith,  in  practice,  and  in 
feeling — this  is  a  matter  which  none  of  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  Church  generally  can  deny. 

Still,  however,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  less 
confidence  with  regard  to  internal  union  than  there  should 
be.  While  we  defy  destruction  and  overthrow  from  external 
causes,  and  boldly  declare  to  our  opponents  '  The  Church 
shall  not  perish — you  cannot  destroy  it  with  all  your  powers,' 
we  have  less  confidence  with  regard  to  its  power  of  resisting 
internal  strife.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  unmanly 
fear  of  division,  a  kind  of  shrinking  and  cowardly  dread  of 
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internal  strife  among  both  clergy  and  laity,  which  at  once 
originates  disturbance  and  gives  encouragement  to  it.  This 
is  not  warranted  by  our  real  state  of  union.  However,  there 
are  causes  for  its  existence. 

Let  us  examine  these  causes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
atmosphere  of  our  country  is  not  favorable  to  religious  or- 
ganization. It  seems  by  the  experience  of  the  past  as  if 
there  were  in  it  a  centrifugal  force  whose  abhorrence  is 
unity;  a  power  of  non-cohesion  that  mocks  at  the  plans 
and  the  cement  of  the  architect ;  an  air  fatal  to  such  bodies, 
that  turns  scratches  to  incurable  ulcers  and  slight  bruises  to 
mortal  cancers.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  all 
denominations.  All  ecclesiastical  unity  that  springs  from 
mere  organization  and  mere  compact  is  under  our  atmos- 
phere a  very  short-lived  thing.  The  tendency  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  is  to  destroy  all  institutions  except  those  that  are 
indestructible.  This  is  a  sentiment  which  experience  has 
now  fastened  as  a  truth  upon  every  thinking  mind. 

We  take  it  as  a  fact, — let  us  apply  that  fact  to  the  Church 
and  her  prospects.  Here,  some  sixty  years  ago.  Bishop 
Seabury  began  to  proclaim  the  Church — her  divine  autho- 
rity and  divine  origin.  What  was  the  reply, — the  practical 
answer — from  the  dissenting  bodies?  It  was  this.  *We 
have  union  without  this  body  of  "divine  origin,"  oneness  of 
organization,  of  faith,  of  practice,  and  spirit.  Look  to  the 
fact.  We  harmonize  and  agree  in  the  very  closest  way.' 
Answer  enough  in  all  conscience  we  think  it  was  for  him ! 
By  their  union  he  was  put  in  the  position  of  a  mere  theorist 
and  speculator,  and  all  save  the  most  intelligent  and  inquir- 
ing w^ere  at  the  first  inclined  to  believe  him  such.  If  we 
should  a  priori  ask.  What  is  that  which  in  his  time  the  needs 
of  the  Church  the  most  demanded ;  it  would  be  that  this  dis- 
senting unity  should  be  broken  up,  their  oneness  destroyed. 
And  this,  so  required,  began  to  take  place  then^ever  since 
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it  has  been  going  on  with  increasing  rapidity.  The  bodies 
that  then  were  one  have  since  then  been  broken,  and  the 
masses  are  now  grinding  one  another  into  fragments.  Calvin- 
ism, the  stay  and  cement  of  Dissent,  has  been  assailed  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arminian  doctrine ;  and  this,  at  the  best  a 
negative,  has  at  present  no  cohesion.  Dissent  is  broken  in 
every  way :  it  has  no  faith,  no  philosophy,  no  doctrine,  no 
principles. 

Take  now  the  two  eras.  In  the  first,  '  Union,'  cried  Sea- 
bury,  *  in  the  divine  Body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Church 
whose  institution  is  of  heaven.'  '  Union,'  was  the  reply, 
»  we  have  it  amply  and  enough  in  bodies  of  our  own  making 
— more  than  we  have  we  do  not  need.'  Take  now  the  pre- 
sent era.  '  Union,'  says  the  Churchman,  '  Union  in  Christ's 
Body  and  in  none  else.'  The  orthodox  dissenter  looks  to 
his  shattered  organization,  to  his  mouldering  and  neglected 
creeds,  to  his  jarring  and  wrangling  ministry,  to  his  mad 
revivalism,  and  every  where  he  sees  about  him  disunion  in 
every  mode  and  shape.  Is  not  this  a  strong  argument  for 
the  Church — one  to  which  every  day  must  add  weight  and 
power,  and  one  that  it  needs  but  little  foresight  to  see 
must  be  the  origin  of  an  increasing  current  running  into  the 
Church,  of  them,  at  present  outside,  who  desired  unity  and 
peace. 

The  dissenters  feel  it  to  their  hearts'  core.  Before  the 
last  General  Convention  of  the  Church  every  one  could  see 
it  in  the  expectant  tone  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  coming 
Convention  ;  they  manifestly  conceived  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  in  which  we  should  be  broken  up  as  they  had  been. 
And  very  amusing  it  was,  when  it  had  passed  without  the 
expected  rent,  to  see  the  faces  of  blank  disappointment  with 
which  they  contemplated  the  issue  so  unexpected  by  them. 
''  Hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick,"  and  if  any  thing  ever 
sickened  the  heart  of  Dissent  it  was  the  result  of  October, 
1844. 
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This,  then,  is  the  ground  we  take.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
is  averse  to  ecclesiastical  unity.  There  are  times  when 
circumstances  from  without  compress  and  bind  into  such 
union  even  jarring  and  incongruous  materials,  when  man 
clings  to  man  and  institutions  are  easily  put  together;  but 
now  we  say  each  circumstance  tends  to  disunion,  no  bonds 
avail,  no  legislation,  every  thing  tends  to  fly  apart,  and  there- 
fore our  union  must  take  other  grounds  and  depend  upon 
other  instruments.  Because  we  are  of  the  Church,  the  one 
Body  of  Christ,  we  are  united;  so  far  as  Y^efeel  and  'knoio 
and  act  upon  this,  are  we  united  in  sentiment^  in  doctrine^ 
and  in  practice.  This  is  the  sole  bond  of  our  union,  and  the 
appreciation  of  it  the  sole  means  of  making  unity  a  real  thing. 
And  every  thing  else  that  does  not  immediately  spring  from 
this  is  a  disturbance. 

What  we  demand,  therefore,  upon  this  ground,  from  our 
clergy  and  our  laity,  is  not  organization ;  not  legislation ; 
but  freedom  from  incumbrance ;  free  room  for  the  growth 
that  is  in  the  Church,  a  knowledge  in  both  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  roots  of  that  growth,  a  confidence  in  its  vitality,  and 
a  courageous  confidence  too,  no  fear,  no  shrinking,  but  the 
ready  and  instant  determination  to  remove  all  obstacles  out 
of  its  way.  And  chiefly  do  we  ask  of  the  laity  the  substantial 
elements  of  union.  We  of  the  clergy  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  laity,  employed  by  them  and  by  them  dismissed, 
and  that  often  for  causes  so  trivial  and  unsatisfactory  that 
they  care  not  to  avow  them.  In  this  our  helpless  state  we 
appeal  to  them,  as  one  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  against  the 
cruel  spirit  of  fear  and  disunion.  We  demand  of  them  that 
they  be  not  within  the  Church  from  mere  convenience,  with- 
out a  true  understanding  of  her  doctrine ;  that  they  know 
and  feel  that  which  they  believe,  and  in  every  way  uphold  it. 
We  have  ourselves  met  men  in  the  Church  utterly  unknow- 
ing of  her  practice  and  her  feeling,  and  these  are  those  most 
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liable  to  panic  terrors.     Let  an  extravagant  rumor  concern- 
ing the  Cliurcli  or  any  one  of  her  ministers  be  set  afloat,— 
these  are  the  men  to  catch  it  up,  insist  upon  and  amplify  it. 
They  introduce  among  us  the  tendency  to  division  that  is 
among  the  sectarians ;  they  mingle  clay  with  the  iron.**     It 
is  for  them  and  becau&e  of  them  that  jars  occur,  that  they 
may  be  taught  by  experience  to  feel  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
since  they  v^ill  not  learn  it  in  any  other  w^ay.     But  can  we 
demand  of  them  that  they  should  study  the  grounds  of  our 
principles  ?     We  demand  of  them  as  honest  men  that  they 
should  know  enough  to  assure  us  that  their  assent  is  not  an 
ignorant  one.     That  when  they  come  under  laws  and  condi- 
tions, they  should  obey  them  and  assent  to  them,  at  least 
until  they  have  studied  them  and  disproved  them.     Or  if  this 
seem  too  authoritative,  we  demand  of  our  laity   to  act  as 
Christian  fathers  and  mothers ;  to  teach  their  children  the 
Catechism,  and  first  to  know  it  themselves.     Yes,  if  our  in- 
telligent merchants,  our  eloquent  lawyers,  our  learned  phy- 
sicians,— if  these  men  would  commit  to  memory  and  teach 
their  children  the  simple  pages  of  the  Catechism,  as  is  their 
duty  before  God  and  His  Churchy  there  would  be  but  little 
strife  and  division  among  us. 

Secondly,  we  demand  of  them  that  they  should  make  the 
opinion  of  the  Church,  and  of  those  within  her  Body,  the 
rule  of  their  action ;  and  not  the  opinion  of  those  without. 
Experience  shows  us  that  no  disturbance  has  ever  occurred 
in  which  the  main  support  of  that  disturbance  is  not  the 
opinion  of  those  without,  or  a  sympathy  with  it.  Let  a 
clergyman  sympathize  with  the  aristocratic  and  state-bound 
Church  of  England,  with  Rome,  or  with  dissent,  and  these 
sympathies  ever  so  slightly  manifested,  will  jar  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  Church.  Such  a  thing 
manifestly  is  an  approach  to  disunion  even  in  the  individual. 

»  Daniel  ii.  42,  43. 
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It  is  then  our  duty  as  clergymen  to  have  none  of  these  sym- 
pathies, as  tending  to  break  our  unity.  In  our  turn,  then, 
we  demand  of  the  laity  that  they  reject  opinions  external  to 
the  Church ;  that  they  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  ma- 
lignant prophesyings  of  dissent,  their  false  assertions  upon 
doctrine,  their  talk  of  ecclesiastical  despotism.  We  demand 
that  our  laity  take  none  of  these  things  for  granted,  but  exa- 
mine them  all  by  the  light  of  truth  and  fact,  and  cast  them 
aside  with  the  scorn  they  deserve. 

And  lastly,  we  demand,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  them, 
that  the  voice  of  the  law  may  rule.  We  are  no  Papists,  to 
be  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man.  We  are  no  Methodists, 
without  lay  representatives  in  our  Church  Legislatures. 
We  are  Churchmen,  and  have  laws  and  canons  made  by  a 
representation  of  all  classes.  To  the  law,  then,  be  the  ap- 
peal in  all  cases  of  strife,  and  not  to  agitation  and  popular 
uproar.  If  the  existing  law  do  not  cover  the  case,  then  let 
us  have  one  which  will;  but  as  for  mere  popular  appeal, 
away  with  it  when  there  is  a  law  and  tribunals  and  an  63^- 
ecutive. 

These  are  the  requisites  to  unity  which  the  clergy  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  laity.  These,  if  they  look  them  strait 
in  the  face,  they  will  see  to  be  nothing  more  than  justice. 
Let  our  laity  act  upon  them — ^confidence  again  will  be  re- 
stored, suspicion  and  mistrust  vanish,  and  the  Church  go 
upon  her  way  reinvigorated  and  rejoicing. 


^\)t  Itav  anlr  tlje  Wvtaia^ 


^'  The  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  all  nations  of  the 
land  whither  ye  go  in  to  possess  it.'' 

The  prestige  of  certain  victory  upon  the  one  side,  and  of 
inevitable  defeat  upon  the  other,  is  a  strange  phenomenon  in 
the  history  both  of  men  and  of  nations.  Such  we  find  to 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Presby- 
terian antagonists.  If  they  opposed  him  they  were  sure  to 
be  defeated ;  if  they  aided  him  they  only  increased  his 
power  without  adding  to  their  own ;  if  they  rested  and  did 
not  interfere,  the  issue  of  their  neutrality  seemed  to  be  still 
worse  in  its  consequences  to  them  than  their  opposition  or 
their  alliance.  Thus  they  had  upon  them  continually  the 
feeling  that  he  was  to  conquer,  they  to  be  conquered.  And 
so  it  was  in  the  event.  In  the  life  of  Napoleon  also  precisely 
the  same  thing  is  manifested  ;  it  was  a  keen  sense  of  this 
that  caused  him  to  think  and  talk  of  himself  as  the  Man  of 
Destiny. 

With  regard  to  nations,  too,  the  same  impression  is 
manifest.  The  fear  and  the  dread  of  Rome  was  upon  her 
neighbors,  and  they  felt  her  power  irresistible  and  them 
selves  slaves  under  her  yoke  long  before  her  Legionary 
Eagles  flew  upon  them.  'Romani  Rerum  domini'  (The 
Romans  Lords  of  the  Universe)  was  written  upon  the 
popular  mind  at  Rome  centuries  before  Virgil  wrote.     So  it 
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is  now  with  Russia.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  inscribed  upon  a  gate  of  Mos- 
cow, ** This  road  leads  to  Constantinople;"  and  ever  since, 
the  progress  of  Russia  has  been  steadily  in  that  direction. 
The  common  people  also  of  the  Turkish  capital  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Russians  shall  yet  be  in  possession  of  it, 
and  drive  them  from  Europe,  and  therefore  from  choice 
they  bury  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Instances  enough  may  be  given  of  this  feeling  from  history, 
if  the  above  are  not  sufficient.  We  need  not  philosophize 
about  it,  there  is  enough  in  the  history  of  men  and  nations 
to  assure  us  that  the  fact  is  so.  No  man  ever  succeeded  in 
attaining  any  object  he  desired,  without  an  unconquerable 
persuasion  of  success  from  the  very  beginning.  They  that 
have  had  this  have  uniformly  succeeded  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  unchangeable  doom.  They  that  have  not  had  it  have 
been  left  to  sink  or  swim  according  to  the  course  of  events, 
and  whether  prosperous  or  unfortunate  they  have  never 
done  any  thing  noble  or  extraordinary. 

The  passage  at  the  head  of  this  article  shows  that  the 
nation  of  Israel  had  this  feeling  of  certain  success,  springing 
from  the  immediate  promise  of  Almighty  God,  their 
Leader.  This  passage  contains  the  whole  history  of  the 
war  and  conquest  of  Canaan  for  the  one  side  and  the  other ; 
thousands  fleeing  in  battle  before  hundreds,  hundreds  before 
tens.  Rumors  of  the  unconquerable  host  that  had  come  up 
from  Egypt;  sinking  of  heart  and  despair  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  means  of  resistance  ;  men  of  strength  and  approved  valor 
passively  expecting  utter  desolation  and  overthrow,  and  their 
fear  and  their  expectation  as  surely  coming  upon  them. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  one  side.  On  the  other,  uncon- 
querable energy  and  stern  endurance ;  the  determination  and 
assurance  of  victory  against  all  advantages  and  in  despite  of 
all  odds ;  and  ultimate  success ;  this  is  the  history  of  the 
6* 
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other  side.  And  both  are  contained  in  the  passage  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

Let  us,  as  the  Puritans  say,  *  improve'  upon  this  passage  of 
Holy  Writ.  Here  are  the  '*  children  of  Israel,"  a  nation 
undoubtedly,  but  still  a  Church.  *'  The  Church  of  God  in 
the  wilderness"  St.  Paul  calls  them.  Is  not  the  Church- 
doctrine  of  'Predestination  and  Election'  that  which  tells  us 
that  "  the  Church  is  a  bo'dy  elect  out  of  the  world  by  the 
will  of  God  through  Christ,  and  predestinated  to  fulfil  cer- 
tain purposes  of  His  will?"  In  fulfilling  these  purposes,  it 
must  ever  be  successful  while  it  works  according  to  His 
will,  and  with  the  objects  clearly  in  sight  for  which  it  was 
called.  Here  then,  and  not  by  any  stoical  or  epicurean 
dreams  is  the  success  of  Israel  accounted  for,  as  well  as  their 
misfortunes.  As  long  as  His  will  vv^as  their  will,  so  long  the 
Ahnighty  Power  of  the  Eternal  was  hidden  behind  the 
national  movement,  and  gave  to  it  resistless  force ;  so  long 
*  the  fear  of  them  and  the  dread  of  them'  lay  upon  all  nations ; 
for  they  all  had  the  feeling  that  they  fought  against  God 
while  fighting  against  His  people,  the  chosen  instrument  of 
His  will.  When  Israel  swerved  from  their  true  guidance 
and  the  objects  for  which  the  Church  was  called,  then  the 
enervated  nations  recovered  their  courage,  and  Israel  for  a 
time  was  driven  backward. 

Let  us  look  onward  upo:n  the  progress  of  the  Church  after 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  its  Founder  upon  the  earth. 
Hear  St.  Paul,  at  once  attesting  the  existence  in  it  of  the 
persuasion  of  victory  and  appealing  to  it.  "In  nothing  terri- 
fied," saj^s  he,  "by  your  adversaries,  which  is  to  them  a 
manifest  token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation,  and  that 
of  God."  The  sense  of  certain  and  assured  victory, —  this 
produced  in  them  an  indomitable  spirit  which  raised  the  first 
Christians  far  above  all  personal  fear.  It  was  to  them  a 
token  of  salvation,  to   their  adversaries  of  overthrow   and 
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unadvoidable  defeat.  Further  down,  Tertullian  in  his  Apol- 
ogies, as  also  the  other  Christian  writers  of  the  first  ages 
most  plainly  manifest  the  fact  that  this  spirit  was  a  common 
element  in  the  Church  of  those  times.  And  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  Roman  Emperors  towards  Christianity,  now  per- 
secuting according  to  Ancient  Law,  now  abstaining  from  it 
according  to  the  same  Law ;  now  favoring  them  personally, 
again  secretly  arousing  the  rage  of  the  populace  against  them 
—  all  this  manifests  the  fact  that  'the  fear  and  the  dread'  of 
the  Church  was  then  upon  the  conquerors  and  lords  of  the 
world. 

Before  the  times  of  Constantine  it  seems  as  if  this  feeling 
made  a  part  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Church,  and  of 
each  individual  within  its  fold.  After  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  only  here  and  there  an  individual 
could  realize  it,  throw  himself  upon  it,  and  feel  that  he  "  could 
do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  us."  This 
I  have  shown  to  be  a  feeling  that  naturally  arises  in  all  men 
and  in  all  nations  that  have  been  instruments  in  God's  hands. 
I  have  shown,  too,  that  it  is  a  feeling  which  springs  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  Body  called  out  of  the 
world,  and  yet  for  certain  purposes  of  His  will,  left  in  the 
world.  History  shows  us,  that  from  Joshua  to  Athanasius 
it  was  a  natural  growth  of  the  Church.  It  always  must  be 
so,  except  in  the  cases  wherein  the  Church  is  unnaturally 
brought  into  alliance  with  her  peculiar  enemies,  rank  and 
power,  and  wealth. 

Let  us  see  what  circumstances  there  are  to  foster  such  a 
feeling  in  the  Church  here  in  America,  and  to  make  it  a 
general  feeling  and  sentiment  among  us  all,  clergy  as  well  as 
laity.  Here  are  we,  the  first  free  Church  of  Gon  upon  the 
earth  since  Constantine,  save  our  afflicted  and  bruised  parent 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  *'We  are  come  out  of  Egypt," 
from  the  State  bondage  under  which  the  English  Church  is 
bowed  down,  ''into  this  land  to  possess  it." 
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Does  it  not  seem  strange,  tliat  such  an  unceasing  shower 
of  denunciation,  slanders,  and  calumnies,  should  be  heaped 
upon  us  ?  That,  considering  the  fewness  of  our  numbers, 
the  Canaanites  of  the  land  should  not  treat  us  as  they  treat 
one  another,  but  all  be  up  in  arms  against  '  an  inconside?|^le 
sect  V  Surely  it  looks  as  if  '  the  fear  of  us  and  the  dread  of 
us  were  upon  all,'  else  all  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
wage  war  against  us  at  all  hazards,  so  merciless  a  war  of 
extermination !  It  seems  as  if  they  felt  instinctively  that  the 
Church  is  something  more  than  a  '*a  sect,"  a  something 
that  renders  all  sects  imjpossihle.  It  seems  as  if  they  knew 
that  however  few  in  numbers  we  may  be,  yet  still  the 
Church  is  in  possession  of  the  old  indomitable  spirit  that  can 
and  shall  make  a  body  for  itself.  And  they,  by  all  the 
marks  that  we  can  discover,  they  have  all  of  them  the  sure 
anticipation  of  our  victory  —  their  own  overthrow.  We  too 
should  know  ourselves  as  thej^  know  us;  we  should  know 
our  objects,  and  in  acting  up  to  them  the  anticipations  of 
our  adversaries'  *fear  and  dread'  of  the  Church  must  be 
fulfilled. 

In  proof  of  this  being  the  fact  at  the  present  day  with  the 
feelings  of  the  dissenters  towards  the  Church,  let  our  clergy 
every  where  look  to  their  own  experience  with  the  sects, 
and  they  shall  see  that  it  is  so.  If  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
goes  into  a  village  where  the  society  of  the  place  is  split  into 
four  or  five  jarring  sects,  the  *  Canaanites  of  the  land'  before 
he  comes,  may  be  at  daggers-draw  with  one  another;  but  at 
once  '  Gebal  and  Ammon  and  Amalek'  unite  against  him ;  all 
against  one,  because  all  have  the  feeling  of  fear  upon  them, 
all  of  them  know  the  truth  of  his  position  and  the  advantage 
of  it,  the  falseness  and  feebleness  of  their  own. 

Do  you  think  that  Churchmen  alone  believe  in  the  *  Apos- 
tolic Succession?'  All  the  dissenters  believe  in  it  as  a  fact 
— they  know  that  we  have  it  and  they  have  it  not,  as  several 
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have  acknowledged  to  me.  But  it  is  not  convenient  to  them, 
or  profitable  to  move  upon  this  ground,  and  thus  *  Gon  has 
blessed  our  ministry  and  that  is  authority  enough'  (so  blessed 
he  Mahomet.)  Therefore  one  of  this  blood  is  an  adder  to 
them  ;  *  Gebal  and  Ammon  and  Amalek'  leave  their  quarrels 
and  w^ork  together  upon  him,  and  no  stone  is  left  untouched, 
no  means  untried  to  *  kill  him  off.'  The  Churchman  that 
has  his  eyes  open,  in  such  a  case  expects  no  mercy;  if  he 
sustain  himself  it  must  be  against  all  odds.  Should  this  be 
so,  the  '  Canaanites'  are  very  civil — at  a  distance;  and  very 
polite — when  they  can  do  no  harm ;  but  all  their  actions  say 
to  him,  '  No  closer,  good  friend.' 

One  of  the  shrewdest  as  well  as  the  most  kind  hearted  men 

that  I  have  known,  the  late ,  of  ,  remarked  this 

to  me  as  a  thing  that  he  had  invariably  experienced:  "I 
have  known,"  said  he,  "many  dissenting  clergymen  whom  I 
wished  well,  and  with  whom  I  should  have  been  glad  to  be 
upon  intimate  terms;  but  there  w^as  no  such  thing  as  getting 
near  them ;  all  I  could  get  from  them  was  a  bow  and  a  civil 
'  Good-morning.'  They  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  the  Church, 
and  inclined  to  run  away  from  her  clergy;  and  the  best  of 
them  would  do  the  Church  a  shrewd  turn  when  he  could  do 
it  slyly  and  safely."  Is  not  this  the  experience  of  our  clergy 
all  through  the  country  ? 

Again:  in  this  warfare  all  weapons  are  used  and  all  ad- 
vantages taken,  however  cowardly  and  ungenerous  they  may 
be.  This  determination  to  put  us  down  at  all  hazards  and 
by  all  means,  can  come  only  from  one  thing — the  general 
and  pervading  sentiment  of  heartfelt  and  vital  dread  and  fear. 
I  shall  give  only  two  or  three  instances  out  of  hundreds,  and 
all  of  recent  date.  The  first,  the  venomous  slander,  so  in- 
dustriously circulated  and  so  greedily  believed,  that  our 
missionaries,  with  the  Romanists  and  Badger  the  English 
'Puseyite,'  set  the  murderous  Pasha  of  Moussoul  upon  the 
miserable  Nestorian  heretics.     Again,  let  us  look  to  the  zeal 
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with  which  they  print  and  read  and  laud  the  renegades  and 
apostates  to  Church  principle  that  may  write  in  the  Enghsh 
Church,  Whately  and  Isaac   Taylor,  and  Goode ;  as  well  as 
revive  the  old   dead  latitudinarians   and  rationalists,  and  puff 
them  off  with  'The  Great  Dr.  This'  and  'Bishop  That,'  no 
less!  to  cheat  gaping  ignorance  and  seal  the  eyes  of  winking 
credulity.     Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
unfairnesses,  if  they  were  not  afraid,  or  if  they  had  a  fair  and 
tenable  position  to  maintain  ?     Another  instance  yet : — let  us 
look  at  the  cry  of  '  Puseyism.'     We  know,  and  every  man  of 
knowledge  among  them  knows,  that  the  peculiar  tendency 
Romeward  of  some  of  the  Oxford  men,  is  a  thing  generated 
in  them  by  the  same  cause  that  produced  originally  the  Sur- 
premacy  of  Rome,  the  tyranny  of  the  State  over  the  Church, 
and  the  impossibility  of  breaking  through  this  bondnge,  fiwn 
which  we  are  free.     They  know,  therefore,  as  a  consequence 
of  our  position,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  not 
such  a  tendency  in  one  of  our  clergy  out  of  a  hundred. 
They  are  well  aware,  too,  that  our  doctrines  are  precisely 
the  same,  and  no  more,  for  which  Seabury  was  so  meanly 
and  mercilessly  persecuted  in  Connecticut  sixty  years  ago, 
which  Tlobart  preached  at  the  time  when  Pusey  was  an 
*  Evangelical'  and  '  Newman'  a  disciple  of  Whately ! ! !     Yet 
listen  to  the  idle  cry  of  '  Puseyite'^  against  such  men  as 

» One  would  imagine  that  the  *'  Tracts  for  the  Times"  was  the 
*^  Manual"  and  "  drill-book"  of  our  clergy.  Yet  listen  to  a  fact.  In 
1339  an  edition  of  these  tracts  was  proposed  to  be  published  by  su|3- 
scription ;  350  subscribers,  as  I  was  informed,  were  got,  the  printing 
commenced,  but  it  was  never  finished!  I  understood  afterwards  in 
1843  that  upwards  of  100  copies  remained  unsaleable  out  of  an  edition 
of  500  in  all.  T  suspect  a  good  many,  like  myself,  were  brought  to  a 
dead  halt  by  Tract  No.  90,  and  many  read  very  little  of  them.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  America  is  not  very  much  fitter  to  foster  the  un- 
healtliy  shoots  of  Church  principle  struggling  from  under  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  Church-and-State. 
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Bishops  Onderdonk  and  Whittingham,  Drs.  Jarvis,  Seabury, 
and  Wainwright!     Truth,  when  it  goes  to  war  lactiously 
with  the  arms  of  falsehood  is  ever  defeated.     What  shall  be  the 
issue  when  the  strongest  weapon  forged  against  us,  who  are 
of  the  Body  of  the  Truth,  is,  (whether  guiltily  or  innocently 
I  do  not  say,)  a  falsehood  ;  when  in  the  remotest  corner  the 
*  Canaanite'  trembles  to  hear  of  the  *Puseyites,'  and  how  all 
the  "piscopals'  are  'a  turning  Papists;' — when  in  the  wood- 
man's shed  by  the  Mississippi,  ''  Trepidse  pressere  natos  ad 
pectora  matres"  at  the  cry,  and  the  old  grannum  in  the  cor- 
ner unfolds  the  'Advocate  and  Journal,' and  shivers  at  the 
thought  that  we  are  all  turning  *Puseyites,'  for  *Dr.  Bond 
says  it,  and  he  is  Doctor  of  Divinity,'  (bless  the  mark  !)     'A 
sort  of  Papists,  Pussetites,  or  Cat-licks,  as  the  French 
folks  down  the  river  call  themselves.'     Truly  the  same  will 
be  the  issue  of  the  conflict  as  has  been  and  shall  be  ever, 
when  falsehood  is  made  the  chief  weapon  of  the  war.     **  The 
Lord  maketh  vain  the  tokens  of  the  liars."     **  Their  enemies 
shall  be  found  liars  unto  Thee;"  and  again,  *'The  hail  shall 
sweep  away  the  refuge  of  the  liars  and  the  waters  overflow 
their  hiding  place."     This  shall  be  the  result,  and  we  see  it 
and  are  assured  of  it.     And  yet  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  one  to 
read  these  slanders  and  think  of  their  universality.     And 
then  to  think  of  such  events  in  the  projected  coming  of 
Father  Matthew  next  year,'^  and  consider  that  not  a  church 
of  these  folk  who   think  the  pope  anti- Christ  and   halloo 
against  him   so  vehemently,  that  w^ill  not  be  flung  open  to 
the  priest  of  an  idolatrous  Church ;  not  one  of  these  vocifera- 
tors  of  the  *■  No  popery'  cry  that  will  not  flatter  and  fawn 
upon  the  Carmelite  friar!     What  a  consistent  thing  this  cry 
of  '  w^olf  is ! 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  come  with- 
in the  experience  of  our  clergy,  and   which,  as  we  can  see, 

^Written  in  1844,  when  that  coming  was  promised  and  expected. 
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are  all  tending  to  make  us  stand  more  compactly  and  con- 
sistently upon  our  own  ground — all  generate  in  us  more  or 
less  the  feeling  of  the  old  Church  indomitable,  and  let  us  see 
that  in  ourselves  only  is  our  own  safety.     Let  our  laymen 
look  to  their  own  experience,  and  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cess they  shall  see  going  on.     Are  not  all  our  laymen,  high 
and  low,  united  in  the  wish  that  the  Church  should  spread 
and  flourish  !     Do  they  not  all  feel  that  there  is  very  little 
communion  of  sentiment  between  the  pious  Churchman  and 
the  pious  dissenter,  admitting  both  to  be  equally  sincere  ? 
Have  not  our  laity,  as  a  general  thing,  seen  the  w^ish  in  dis- 
senters always  and  at  every  time  to  injure  their  attachment 
to  the  Church,  from  the  transparent  flattery  of  their  papers 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  'Low  Churchmen,'  now  so  beauti- 
fully laid  bare,  to  the  slightest  intercourse  of  private  life  ? 
Do  not  our  laymen  know  how  common  a  thing  it  is  for  our 
*  pious'  dissenting  friends  to  condole  with  us  in   '  Christian 
sympathy'  upon  '  the  troubles  in  the   Church' — to  lament 
that  our  Bishop,  *so  kind-hearted  and  so  good  a  man,  should 
be  a  Puseyite' — to  talk  of  *  robes  and  popish  vestments,'  of 
the  lamentable  deficiency  in  'vital  piety'  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  'doctrines  of  grace'  in  some  of  our  clergy,  and 
every  thing  else  that  can  put  an  obstacle  in  the  individual's 
way? — and  all  in  the  '  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy.'     Do  we 
not  know  that  no  opportunity  is  omitted   by  our  pious  dis- 
senting friends  of  assailing  the  young,  the  irresolute,  the  un- 
informed, among  us  with  all  sorts  of  talk  about  the  'popery 
of  the  surplice,'  '  the  bigotry  of  not  going  to  prayer  meet- 
ings,' or  joining  in  'revivals'  with  our  brother  Christians  who 
are  so  liberal,  with  high  talk  about  'formalism  and  spiritual 
piety.'     Our  laity  know  that  this  is  what  they  have  to  bear 
with  in  their  private  intercourse  with  them  all,  from  him 
that  talks  in  the  pulpit,  to  her  that  preaches  in  the  prayer- 
meeting.     They  know  that  these  insinuations,   howsoever 
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they  be  brought  in,  are  calculated  for  the  person ;  one  class 
to  one,  another  class  to  another ;  for  peculiar  tempers  and 
dispositions.  If  a  Churchman  know  his  ground  he  will  have 
but  few  of  these  things,  but  if  he  is  kind-hearted,  willing  to 
conciliate,  and  ignorant  of  his  ground,  he  will  have  enough 
and  more  than  enough  of  this  talk  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
kindness  and  *  Christian  sympathy.'  How  could  this  method 
of  working  be  so  general  but  that  there  is  a  general  **  fear 
and  dread"  of  the  Church  upon  all  that  do  not  belong  to  her 
fold,  and  therefore  a  general  impression  upon  them  all,  apart 
from  all  intentional  organization,  that  to  put  even  the  small- 
est obstacle  in  her  path  is  a  thing  that  will  be  of  disservice 
to  her  and  of  service  to  themselves.  For  there  is  not  one 
Church  and  five  hundred  sects,  as  they  well  know,  but  one 
Church  and  one  cause  and  interest  of  dissent;  and  every  in- 
jury done  to  the  one  is  felt  by  the  other  to  be  a  profit  to  it. 
If  the  highminded,  the  pure  of  heart,  the  noble  spirited,  and 
the  naturally  religious  join  with  the  Church,  then  is  their 
influence  for  the  Church  and  against  dissent;  if  they  are 
prevented  from  uniting  with  that  which  is  most  kindred  and 
congenial  to  such  tempers,  then  they  must  unite  with  one 
form  or  other  of  dissent,  for  the  truly  religious  mind  is  a 
social  one,  and  must  have  society  in  religion.  These  minds 
are  often  those  which  are  deterred  by  small  obstacles  that 
would  not  delay  or  retard  the  progress  of  coarser  and  more 
energetic  tempers.  And  therefore  for  them  is  kept  in  store 
the  charges,  faults,  and  censures  above  mentioned,  refuted 
time  after  time,  but  still  brought  up  again  with  untiring 
pertinacity. 

Therefore,  too,  no  trouble  happens  in  the  Church  but 
these  kind  Christians  blow  the  coals,  and  try  to  make  it 
forty  times  worse  in  appearance  than  it  is;  laud  and  eulogize 
the  '  Christian  piety,'  '  profound  learning,'  and,  great  talents, 
of  the  authors  of  it,  even  if  they  care  not  a  sixpence  for  them, 
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and  in  every  way  work  so  strongly  in  the  one  direction,  that 
we  cannot  but  see  their  object  is  to  injure,  and  their  only 
one ;  and  their  motive  is  that  *  the  fear  and  the  dread'  is 
upon  them,  of  a  Body  which  they  surely  and  certainly  know 
must 'possess  the  land.' 

Our  laymen  may  think  this  an  extravagent  anticipation. 
Yet  let  them  ask  themselves,  can  the  Christian  world  be  all 
Baptists,  all  Methodists,  or  all  Presbyterians?  History  will 
tell  them  they  cannot  be  so,  never  have  been  so.  Even  one 
nation  cannot  be  so,  as  the  history  of  Scotland,  Holland,  and 
Germany  will  prove.  Even  from  reason  the  Church  is  a 
Society  of  Unity,  dissent  is  fragmentary.  Can  Christianity 
remain  as  it  is,  parcelled  up  into  jarring  sects,  who  from 
their  ignorance,  and  by  the  tone  of  their  preaching,  are  driv- 
ing into  formal  unbelief  men  of  sound  hearts  and  sound  heads,, 
who  would  be  an  honor  to  religion  ?  It  cannot  remain  so  ; 
ours  is  plainly  a  transition-state.  Can  the  whole  world  be 
Churchmen  ?  They  have  been  so,  even  in  despite  of  Church 
and  State,  until  unity  was  broken  up  by  the  ambition  of 
Rome.  Then  it  v/as  broken — and  not  at  the  Reformation, 
which  some  of  the  extreme  followers  of  the  Oxford  men,  the 
true  'Puseyites,'  with  a  manifestly  treacherous  intent,  cast 
all  the  blame  upon.  They  might  as  well  blame  an  earth- 
quake or  a  tornado  which  a  pestilential  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  an  accumulation  in  the  earth  of  various  vapors,  had 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  God's  providence. 

Let  the  true  Churchman,  layman  as  well  as  clergyman, 
ponder  these  signs,  and  look  over  the  future  with  a  clear 
sense  of  our  capabilities,  of  the  feelings  towards  us  of  the 
mass  of  dissenters,  and  of  our  '  objects  and  ends,'  as  a  Body 
called  out  of  the  world  for  peculiar  purposes  to  be  effected, 
and  he  will  see  that  all  the  circumstances  that  surround  us, 
all  these  tend  to  increase  as  well  as  to  produce  in  every 
Churchman  the  decided  prestige  and  assurance  of  ultimate 
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victory,  and  to  cast  upon  our  opponents  still  more  and  more 
the  embarrassment  of  *  fear  and  dread.'  The  indomitable 
will  is  arising  among  us.  The  will  that  feels  itself  an  instru- 
ment in  God's  hands,  and  therefore  unconquerable,  that  shall 
be  to  us,  as  it  has  been  to  the  Church  in  all  ages,  at  once  the 
assurance  and  instrument  of  ultimate  success. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  know  ourselves  and  our  position, 
and  bear  as  well  as  we  can  the  little  paltry  persecutions 
which  are  the  consequences  of  it, — the  hardest  task  of  all — 
and  thank  Heaven,  that  the  laity  of  the  dissenters  are  by  no 
means  so  thorough  paced  dissenters  as  their  leaders,  but 
have  among  them  a  great  mass  of  men  of  true  meekness  and 
real  sincere  hearted  Christian  charity. 


S;|)e  €l)ua^  in  tljt  tDilirmtess, 


How  strange  a  thing  it  is  that  our  country  should  for  so 
long  a  time  remain  undiscovered  and  hidden  away  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world  !  That  in  despite  of  the  many  traces  that 
might  have  led  men  to  its  discovery — nay,  even  the  many 
discoveries  of  it  by  various  nations  —  still  a  curtain  of  thick 
gloom  should  have  so  long  hung  over  it  until  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century !  And  then,  at  once,  at  a  time  so  remarkable 
for  civil  wrong  and  ecclesiastical  evil,  the  curtain  was  drawn 
up,  and  a  world  displayed  to  men  capable  of  supporting  half 
the  population  of  the  globe. 

These  thoughts  may  be  common  place,  but  daily  and 
hourly  are  they  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  men  with  an 
increasing  significance.  The  meaning  of  these  facts  is  a 
question  which  is  demanding  an  answer  from  multitudes  of 
minds — an  answer  higher  than  the  mere  utilitarian  solution  of 
'meats  and  drinks.'  Wherefore  this  nation,  'born  as  it  were 
in  a  day  ?'  The  latest  offspring  of  time  and  the  most  gigantic  — 
a  hundred  millions  of  men  swarming  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  —  endowed  with  the  same  sentiments  and  character 
—  speaking  the  same  language — one  in  habit,  mind,  and 
feeling  ?  For  w^hat  purpose  this  gigantic  unity  ?  These 
questions  we  all  feel  to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  the  more 
so  when  we  contemplate  the  influences,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political,  that  must  from  us  of  the  New  World  re-act 
upon  those  of  the  old  ;  influences  that  must  derive  their 
greatest  power  from  their  being  the  result  of  unity,  and 
which  even  now  are  beginning  to  be  felt  and  seen. 
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I  have  met  with  men  of  deep  political  science  who  were 
of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  matters  in  this  country 
is  merely  preparative — the  cradle  of  a  system  not  yet  matur- 
ed, which,  when  perfect,  is  to  change  the  whole  world,  and 
that  not  for  the  worse  but  the  better — a  something  of  which 
we  hardly  yet  can  see  the'budding  of  the  first  germs — different 
altogether  from  the  rude  French  Jacobinism  that  is  at  pre- 
sent so  popular.  I  am  no  politician  and  cannot  pronounce 
upon  this  conjecture,  yet  I  have  heard  it  made. 

For  myself  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in  the  ways  of 
God's  providence  the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected 
with  the  discovery  and  progress  of  our  country  are  instru- 
mental toward  an  higher  end.  I  have  thought  that  even 
without  their  own  knowledge,  unconsciously,  men  are  pre- 
paring and  making  ready  for  a  state  of  the  religion  of  our 
Lord  which  has  not  hitherto  been  realized  —  a  state  in 
which  the  '*  knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  face  of  the  great  deep." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Rome  know 
that  under  Augustus  and  his  two  ministers,  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas,  the  crowning  stone  was  put  to  the  vast  edifice  of 
Roman  grandeur ;  then,  the  foundation  laid  so  many  years 
before  was  built  upon  and  the  building  finished — all  nations 
of  the  earth  bowed  down  before  her,  and  Augustus  was  lord 
of  all.  Fancy  then  at  that  precise  period  of  time,  that  one 
had  stepped  up  to  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus  :  **  Not  for  you  has  this  empire  been  foun- 
ded and  brought  to  perfection ;  not  even  for  the  people  that 
have  bled  and  conquered  ;  neither  for  Divus  Augustus  nor 
for  for  Diva  Roma  have  these  incessant  labors  mad  endless 
toils  been  endured  ;  but  for  another  purpose  —  that  all  these 
labors  should  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  sect  whose  leader  is 
yet  unborn,  a  mean  and  contemptible  religion  that  shall  arise 
in  the  paltriest  and  most  despised   of  your  provinces.     For 
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this  alone  has  your  emph'e  been  founded,  and  increased  and 
completed.  This  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  the  labors  of 
the  .Roman  people  —  all  their  battles  and  all  their  grandeur.'' 
Fancy  such  a  thing  had  been  said,  what  would  have  been 
the  result  ?  Why,  the  politic  Augustus,  the  warlike  Agrip- 
pa,  the  learned  and  literary  Maecenas  —  all  would  have 
thought  it  an  absurdity  of  which  they  had  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion in  their  own  power,  their  wealth,  their  enjoyments. 
And  yet  it  was  so.  And  we  b}^  looking  out  upon  the  wake 
of  time  see  it  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  so  intended  in  the 
providence  of  God. 

Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  treatment  he  would  meet 
with  from  our  godless  politicians,  from  our  sensual  literary 
men,  from  our  unbelieving  money  makers,  who  should  insist 
that  in  the  circumstances  of  our  country  he  saw  any  thing 
else  than  an  accumulation  of  men,  who  eat  because  there  is 
plenty  to  eat,  and  multiply  because  of  the  same  reason.  I 
am  unwilling  to  take  this  view,  or  to  level  our  country  with 
a  pantry  w^herein  cockroaches  multiply  because  crumbs  are 
abundant.  And  although  it  may  be  sneered  at,  I  do  honestly 
and  heartily  believe  that  each  event  in  our  national  annals, 
each  trait  in  our  national  character,  every  circumstance  that 
yet  has  happened  or  is  to  happen,  is  a  making  ready  for  the 
Church  to  triumph  —  not  here  only  but  over  the  whole 
world.  When  I  look  at  the  State-bound,  or  what  is  as  bad, 
the  Rome-bound  Churches  of  the  Old  World,  and  consider 
the  utter  impossibility  that  there  seems  to  be  of  their  getting 
free  by  any  struggles  of  their  own ;  when  I  see  how  they 
are  tossed  from  one  slavery  back  to  another,  how  Rome 
seems  to  b^  their  only  refuge  fi'om  regal  tyranny,  and  the 
tyranny  of  kings  the  sole  escape  from  Roman  slavery;  when 
I  see  these  things  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  must  be  some 
external  influence  not  springing  up  in  their  own  bodies  that 
will  break  their  chains  and  purify  them.     This  influence  I 
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can  see  would  come  from  this  country^  and  work  in  that  direc- 
tion and  to  that  end,  were  we  all  one — and  this  as  a  prepara- 
tory step  to  that  restoration  of  Catholic  union  all  over  the 
world,  for  which  so  many  holy  and  good  men  have  sighed. 
Yes,  at  the  risk  of  being  accounted  a  dreamer  I  do  think, 
that  in  God's  providence  the  discovery  of  our  country  at  that 
peculiar  crisis  of  time  ;  the  bringing  forth  and  birth  of  a  na- 
tion, as  it  were  in  a  day,  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  of  one 
language,  one  heart  and  one  mind,  reaching  from  sea  to  sea — 
all  these  circumstances  will  yet  be  seen  to  have  been  intend- 
ed by  the  Almighty  to  the  service  of  His  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  her  unity  over  the  world.     I  do  believe  that 
when  the  nation  is  arrived  at  maturity,  as  it  is  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, that  the  result  of  its  influence  will   be  to  re-unite  in 
one  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  Lord's  Body  all  over 
the  world;  and  that  there  are  sufficient  indications  in  the 
stream  of  events  to  render  this  opinion  to  the  pious  and  de- 
voted Churchman  a  very  probable  one  indeed. 

The  base  utilitarian  view  that  men  live  and  nations  flourish 
for  no  other  end  than  *meat  and  drink'  is  not  a  natural 
thought  in  the  heart  of  man.  We  look  to  a  higher  end  of 
existence,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  country,  spontaneously 
— and  so  we  find  among  the  population  of  the  country  a  sort 
of  lurking  feeling  that  our  country  is  yet  to  efl*ect  great 
things  for  the  cause  of  Christ  —  a  sentiment  dimly  seen 
and  vague  and  shapeless,  yet  a  very  common  one  among 
thoughtful  religious  men. 

Such  a  feeling,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  destinies  of  this 
country  has  been  very  common  from  the  first;  witness  the 
Puritans,  Herbert,  Raleigh,  Bishop  Berkely,  Marvel,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.       ,, 

With  these  names,  therefore,  before  me,  I  take  no  shame 
to  own  that  such  speculations  have  a  good  deal  occupied  my 
mind,  and  that  not  without  some  strengthening  of  my  faith, 
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and  an  increasing  confidence  in  **  the  Church,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.'*     I  hope,  therefore,  to  lay  out  the 
ground  I  find  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  conclusion.     I 
take  no  shame  for  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  acknowledging  that  I 
consider  the  "  Church  in  the  wilderness"  in  that  chapter  to 
be  our  American  Church.      I  do  not  profess  to   give  the 
whole  of  the  arguments  that  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 
Only  let  the  reader  weigh  well  the  Scripture  argument,  and 
then  let  him  look  over  the  stream  of  events  and  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  flowing  with  a   reverent  eye  ;   an   eye 
that  sees  Christ  our  Lord  as  the  Maker  of  all  things  and 
the  final  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  Church  as  truly   His 
Body,  ''the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all ;"  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  find  that  it  is  no   improbable  thing  that  the 
swarming  myriads  of  our  country  are  levelling  the  way  and 
making  it  ready  for  the  great  work  of  the  re-union  of  all 
Christians  all  over  the  earth.     Let  him,  too,  look  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  he  shall  see  the  question,  '  How  shall  we  be- 
come one  body?'  occupying  in  our   country  the  minds  of 
all  hopeful  religious  men  of  all  denominations — a  question, 
the  universality  of  which  speaks  strongly  for  an  answer  to  it. 
Let  the  simple  minded  and  sincere  Churchman  who  truly 
has  faith  in  the  Church  and   her  mission,   consider  these 
things  honestly  and  candidly,  and  I  fear  not  but  that  he  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  I  have  done.     Having  made 
these  observations  I  shall  proceed  to  the  passage  of  Scripture 
alluded  to. 

Twelfth  chapter  of  Revelations,  first  verse : — 
''  And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven  ;  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon 
her  head  was  a  crown  of  twelve  stars/^ 

"  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  explanation 
of  this  part  of  the  prophecy.     Almost  all  the  commentators 
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agree  that  the  woman  represents  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Methodius,  who  wrote  about  the  year  290,  thus  interprets 
it." — Woodhouse  on  Revelations. 

'*  Clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet ^  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.''' 

There  are  many  interpretations  of  this,  which  he  who 
delights  in  the  fancies  of  commentators  may  hunt  after. 
The,  *  sun,' and  *moon*  and  *  stars,' in  the  Scriptures  sig- 
nify *  authorities.'  We  shall,  therefore  take  the  '  sun'  to  be 
the  *  spiritual  power'  in  which  the  woman  is  clothed,  ever 
the  same ;  the  moon  under  her  feet  to  be  '  the  temporal  pow- 
er,' ever  shifting  and  changing — now  a  monarchy,  now  a  re- 
pubhc,  now  an  oligarchy,  but  always  inferior  to  the  spiritual, 
always  under  its  feet  —  but  then  most  of  all  when  the 
Church  is  separated  from  the  State;  for  then  the  temporal 
power  ends  in  becoming  a  mere  police ;  the  Church  in  draw, 
ing  within  itself  all  nobleness  and  all  ability.  The  union  of 
Church  and  State,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  State.  The  '  crown  of  twelve  stars'  is  the 
apostohc  authority  of  the  Church. 

Verse  2 : — *'  And  she  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in 
birth,  and  pained  to  be  delivered.''^ 

The  Church  being  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  birth  is  the 
mystic  Christ,  Christ  born  in  the  hearts  of  meo,  the  spirit 
of  religion  in  the  Church.  This  is  the  end  of  the  institution 
of  the  Church,  that  holiness  should  be  her  offspring  in  the 
hearts  of  all  regenerate  in  Holy  Baptism.  For  them  it  has 
ever  been  the  greatest  struggle  in  the  Church  to  keep  away 
the  spirit  of  woiidliness,  and  to  bring  forth  in  their  hearts 
the  true  spirit  of  holiness  and  spiritual  religion. 

Verse  3  : — "  And  there  appeared  another  ivonder  in  heaven; 
and  behold  a  great  red  dragon  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads,'''' 

There  being  two  antagonist  bodies,  the  Church  and  the 
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world  ;  the  great  red  dragon  is  Satan  the  prince  of  the  world. 
The  'horns'  imply  violence ;  the  'heads,'  craft;  the  '  crowns' 
the  authority  of  the  world,  the  reward  of  craft  and  violence 
combined.  This  is  he  whose  main  effort  is  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  piety  in  the  Church. 

Verse  4: — ^'His  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven^ and  did  cast  them  upon  the  earth,^^ 

His  intention  being  to  destroy  the  natural  product  of  the 
Church,  that  is  holiness ;  it  is  his  direct  effort  to  convert  the 
Church  into  a  society  in  which  violence,  craft  and  worldly 
influence  shall  reign.  This  is  his  direct  effort ;  it  is  meant 
by  his  standing  before  the  woman  to  devour  her  child  as 
soon  as  it  is  born.  There  is  an  indirect  effort  too,  which  is 
implied  by  his  tail  drawing  '  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven.'  Men,  who  are  as  the  '  stars  of  heaven,'  bright  and 
shining  lights  in  the  Church,  seeing  the  workings  of  the 
worldly  spirit,  fall  away  from  the  Church  and  desert  it,  be- 
coming dissenters  and  schismatics,  not  being  conscious  to 
themselves  that  the  very  cause  of  this  desertion  is  that  very 
spirit  of  the  world  they  so  abhor ;  so  are  they  '  swept  down 
by  the  tail  of  the  dragon.'  And  Wesley  is  seen  to  be  as  am- 
bitious as  Hildebrand,  Calvin  as  Wolsey,  John  Knox  as  Car- 
dinal Beaton. 

Verse  5: — ^^  And  she  hr ought  forth  a  man-child^  who  was 
to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod.  of  iron ;  and  her  child  was  caught 
up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throned 

In  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  dragon,  the  mystic  Christ, 
the  spirit  of  true  religion  is  born  in  the  Church.  It  is  mani- 
fested and  declared  to  the  world  that  true  piety  and  spiritual 
religion  is  the  natural  product  of  the  Church  —  a  necessary 
consequence  produced  by  the  very  fact  of  its  organization. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  to  the  mere  man  of  the  world, 
from  his  standing  point,  extei-nal  to  all  religion,  it  had  seem- 
ed that  power  had  been  the  main  end  of  her  members.     But 
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now  a  new  era  has  commenced.  The  dragon  is  cast  out, 
the  alhance  between  power  and  the  Church  dissolved ;  then 
it  becomes  evident  to  all  men  wheresoever  their  point  of 
view  may  be  situated,  that  what  Christ  requires  in  the 
heart  of  man  is  the  natural  birth  of  the  Church  visible,  as  or- 
ganized upon  earth. 

But  more  than  this — 'all  nations'  are  to  be  ruled  by  him 
*  with  a  rod  of  iron.'  It  is  then  seen  that  the  true  source  of 
power  and  influence  is  the  piety  of  its  members.  When 
the  element  of  worldly  power  is  cast  out,  then  is  come  the 
reign  of  spiritual  power ;  or,  as  the  same  is  expressed  in  the 
eleventh  chapter,  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  His  Christ." 

*^And  her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God  and  to  His  Throne.'^ 
Not  yet,  however,  is  this  time  come  —  she  must  flee 
away  into  the  wilderness  first.  The  effect  in  the  meantime 
is  not  that  genm-al  effect  that  is  implied  in  the  words,  *  He 
shall  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron' — but  a  particular 
efl"ect  upon  the  individual  Christian — he  is  raised  up  to  God 
and  to  His  throne  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  hira. 
It  seems  as  if  the  first  consequence  is  the  production  in  the 
Church  of  elevated  and  exalted  personal  holiness.  The 
Church  has  first  her  saints,  and  then  she  reigns. 

Verse  6  ; — *'  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness^  where 
she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her 
there  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  score  days^ 

Here  are  place,  time  and  circumstance  —  all  showing  that 
the  transaction  is  a  real  and  actual  one,  not  a  metaphor. 
The  time — when  the  dragon  is  cast  down  from  heaven, 
when  the  man-child  is  brought  forth,  and  men  see  it  and  its 
consequences.  We  look  to  the  history  of  the  Church  from 
the  times  of  Constantine  until  now,  and  we  see  since  then 
every  where  the  element  of  earthly  power  and  despotism 
taking  the  Church  into  union  with  it  and  oppressing  her. 
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And  even  the  Papacy,  to  which  the  men  of  the  middle  ages 
fled  as  a  refuge  from  the  despotism  of  princes,  even  this  only 
an  union  of  Church  and  State  in  its  most  incurable  form — • 
the  Pope  being  at  the  same  time  a  temporal  prince,  and  the 
Roman  Court  guiding  and  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
Roman  Church.  If,  then,  we  consider  the  Churches  of  Eu- 
rope, not  one  of  them  do  we  find  free  from  the  State  in  the 
one  form  or  the  other,  until,  about  the  discovery  of  this 
country,  this  despotism  had  assumed  the  worst  and  most  in- 
curable form  ;  and  the  current  of  events  began  to  act  the 
other  way.  Now  the  American  Church  is  the  only  State- 
free  Church  in  the  world — free  alike  from  the  oppression 
and  from  the  patronage  of  the  State. 

The  place  is  *the  wilderness.'  Men  have  imagined  to 
themselves  a  wilderness  state  of  the  Church,  a  state  of  de- 
pression, obscurity,  persecution.  This  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  text  which  says,  that  '  she  fled  thither  from  the 
face  of  the  serpent,'  and  implies  that  there  the  serpent 
could  not  reach  her, —  that  there  *  they  should  feed  her,' 
*  should  nourish  her.'  Refuge,  security,  nutriment,  support 
—  here  are  the  ideas  conveyed,  and  not  those  of  depression 
and  persecution. 

Again  :  upon  the  face  of  the  record  it  is  a  place,  an  actual 
and  real  place.  One  of  the  plainest  canons  of  criticism  re- 
quires us  to  take  the  words  of  Scripture  literally  except  so 
doing  involves  an  absurdity.  So  here  in  the  words,  '  She 
fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  God  hath  a  place  prepared 
for  her.'  If  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle  St.  John,  there  was 
in  existence  an  actual  and  real  wilderness,  hid  away  from  the 
eyes  of  men  and  reserved  of  God,  which  I  think  no  one  will 
doubt,  the  text  must  be  taken  to  speak  of  it.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  evils  that,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  our 
country,  threatened  to  make  and  end  of  all  true  religion  in  the 
Church — to  devour  the  man-child  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 
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and  all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  times^  "we 
shall  not  very  far  err  in  concluding  that  the  wilderness  is 
our  country,  the  Church  in  the  wilderness  the  Church  here. 

Verses  7-13. — "  This  passage,  beginning  with  the  seventh 
and  ending  with  the  thirteenth  verse,  should  plainly  be  read  in 
a  parenthesis  ;  because  it  is  no  part  of  the  prophecy  which  is 
contained  in  the  narrative,  both  before  and  after  it,  which  is 
here  suspended  and  then  renewed  again ;  for  verses  six  and 
fourteen  contain  the  sanae  information,  thereby  showing  the 
juncture  to  be  complete." — Dean  Woodhouse  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

Verse  14. — ^'  And  to  the  woman  were  given  two  wings  of 
a  great  eagle ^  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her 
place,  where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a 
time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent .^"^ 

Here  again  is  repeated  the  main  part  of  that  which  had 
been  said  before.  'Her  place'  again  is  mentioned — the 
situation  of  that  place — the  reason  of  her  flight  'from  the 
face  of  the  serpent,'  her  being  *  nourished  there,'  with  the 
additional  information  that  to  accomplish  her  flight,  '  two 
wings  are  given  her  as  the  wings  of  a  great  eagle.' 

"  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after 
the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  he  carried  away  of  the 
flood:' 

'Floods  of  water' — multitudes  of  people.  It  seems  as  if 
the  Church  in  the  wilderness,  being  in  '  her  place,'  was  pro- 
tected from  the  immediate  and  direct  assaults  of  the  serpent, 
as  it  is  the  place  of  refuge  and  nourishment '  prepared  of  God 
for  her.'  In  the  wilderness  he  has  no  immediate  power,  and 
therefore  he  causes  to  pass  out  after  her  a  multitude  of  his 
adherents  —  afloodof  people  of  the  same  principles  as  his  own, 
full  of  all  guile,  worldliness,  godlessness,  an  emigration  of 
multitudes  hostile  to  her,  in  order  that  thereby,  being  feeble, 
she  may  be  swallowed  of  their  overwhelming  majority. 
8 
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Verse  16. — **  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  the  earth 
oj)ened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  ujp  the  flood  which  the  dra- 
gon cast  out  of  his  mouth.''^ 

Two  things  here.  First,  *the  earth  helped  the  woman.' 
Not  from  her  own  seed,  the  children  of  heaven,  did  the  aid 
come,  but  from  the  earth,  the  children  of  it.  And  secondly, 
the  way  in  which  the  aid  came;  Uhe  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  up  the  flood.'  The  'earth,'  that  is 
the  occupation  of  tilling  the  earth,  the  employment  of  a  large 
population,  absorbs  these  multitudes  of  the  children  of  the 
dragon.  Together  in  one  body,  as  a  flood,  they  had  prevail- 
ed, but  scattered  over  the  land,  they  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth  as  it  were,  and  lose  their  ancient  malevolence  of  feel- 
ing and  action. 

Verse  17.— ^^  And  the  dragon  loas  wroth  with  the  woman, 
and  went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep 
the  comjnandments  of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Here  are  two  portions  plainly  pointed  out,  the  woman  and 
her  children  in  the  wilderness,  in  security  from  the  wrath  of 
'  the  dragon,'  and  the  remnant  of  '  her  seed,'  these  that  have 
not  fled  away  into  the  wilderness.  The  dragon  is  wroth 
with  the  woman  in  the  wilderness  ;  yet  seeing  he  has  no 
power  there  directly  or  indirectly,  he  turns  away  from  her, 
he  leaves  her  at  peace  even  from  his  attempts,  and  turns  to 
'make  war  upon  the  remnant.'  It  seems,  if  we  take  the 
Church  here  to  be  the  Church  in  the  wilderness,  that  this  im- 
plies distress  and  persecution  to  the  Churches  of  the  old 
world,  a  persecution  and  distress  arising  mainly  from  their 
situations  as  enthralled  by  the  State ;  and  freedom  from  per- 
secution, to  us,  the  *  Church  in  the  wilderness.' 

Upon  a  candid  and  fair  review  of  this  prophecy,  I  see 
nothing  against  applying  it  to  our  country  and  the  American 
Church,  which  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  only,  if  events  con- 
tinue to  run  in  the  direction  they  are  at  present  taking,  may 
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not  clear  up  —  and  every  thing  in  its  favor.  I  look  back  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  there  I  see  the  first  introduction 
into  the  Church  of  the  state  element.  I  see  from  that  time 
this  element  of  despotism  continuing  to  oppress  the  Church, 
and  that  its  direct  effect  was  the  gradual  decay  in  her  of 
true  piety  in  a  degree  increasing  with  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  State  domination.  And  this  I  view  waning  more  and 
more  until  it  produced,  through  very  weariness  of  its  tyran- 
ny, another  power  in  the  Church  as  alien  to  its  constitution 
as  the  state  element  itself — the  Primacy  of  Rome.  And 
this,  which  at  first  was  an  aid  against  the  tyranny  of  princes, 
became  finally  as  oppressive,  until  the  true  sons  of  the 
Church,  who  felt  in  their  heart  the  object  of  her  mission, 
had  no  refuge  from  the  one  save  in  the  other — no  relief 
from  the  despotism  of  princes  save  in  the  despotism  of 
Rome,  no  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome  except  in  the 
tyranny  of  kings — having  only  a  choice  of  evils  tossed  back 
and  flung  from  one  tyrant  to  the  other ;  until  finally,  by  the 
council  of  Trent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  several  State 
Constitutions  on  the  other,  the  chains  of  one  bondage  and 
of  the  other  were  inextricably  wound  about  the  Church, 
and  the  links  of  her  fetters  rivetted  beyond  all  power  to  un- 
lock them.  So  that  at  present  in  Europe  she  seems  to  have 
no  escape,  through  any  power  of  herself  or  in  herself,  from 
these  two  chains,  differing  indeed  in  form,  but  forged  from 
the  same  material. 

I  look  then  to  the  *  Church  in  the  wilderness,'  and  I  see  it 
free  from  both  forms  of  the  serpent's  influence.  The  first 
free  Church  in  the  world  since  the  fatal  days  of  Constantine  ; 
free  alike  from  the  oppression  of  the  State  and  her  patron- 
age, and  free  not  only  in  act  and  fact  but  in  spirit  also  ;  all  of 
us,  both  clergy  and  laity,  feeling  our  freedom,  and  utterly 
and  completely  abhorring  and  casting  away  from  us  both 
forms  of  this  tyranny.  And  furthermore,  by  our  very  posi- 
tion  this  spirit  is  produced  in  us.      No  circumstances  ar© 
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there  which  tend  to  produce  in  us  a  sympathy  for  the  one 
despotism  or  the  other.  We  know  our  position  to  be  the 
true  one,  that  one  that  tends  the  most  to  draw  forth  the 
strength  that  is  in  us.  We  feel  that,  placed  as  we  are,  the 
Church  is  forming  itself  to  an  energy  of  principle,  a 
harmony  of  vigorous  development,  unseen  in  the  world 
before. 

I  have  read  the  books  of  the  middle  age  heretics,  and  in 
them  I  see  the  constant  complaint  is  of  the  worldliness  of 
Churchmen.  In  history  I  can  discern  that  there  was  but 
too  much  ground  for  such  complaints.  I  have  looked  at  the 
modern  history  of  European  Sectarianism,  and  have  seen 
that  this  is  the  pretence  of  its  founders.  And  while  I  admit 
that  it  was  too  much  so,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  fact  of 
position,  and  can  discern  the  same  spirit  in  themselves  which 
they  protested  against  in  the  Church — in  them  all,  from  the 
"  Pore  Priests  of  Wickliffe"  downward. 

This  worldliness  I  can  see  arose  from  circumstances,  but 
now  when  'the  woman  has  fled  into  the  wilderness,'  every 
one  is  beginning  to  feel  that  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
Church  so  placed  is  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  her 
children,  the  growth  in  Churchmen  of  a  calm  spirit  of  con- 
fident and  quiet  piety.  We  are  yet  in  the  gloom  of  the 
twilight.  But  onward  towards  the  morning,  we  can  see 
new  Chrysostoms,  Augustines,  Ephrems — men  in  whom  the 
old  Church  life  shall  unfold  itself  as  vigorously  and  greenly 
as  in  the  first  ages. 

Again  :  without  the  blood  of  her  sons  poured  out  upon  it 
has  no  land  been  baptized  into  the  Christian  name  or  received 
the  Christian  Church.  This  seems,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
to  be  the  case  with  all  countries  except  'the  wilderness.' 
She  passes  forth  into  it,  and  there  '  they  nourish  her.'  It  is 
a  refuge  to  her  *from  the  face  of  the  serpent;'  even  the  very 
'earth  helps  the  woman.'  I  see  this  to  be  the  case  here. 
I  see  her  growing  without  persecution  except  tongue-venom„ 
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which  goes  for  nothing.  I  see  this  growth  unexampled,  so 
that  her  very  enemies  must  acknowledge  that  all  things  work 
towards  her  increase.  **  And  the  children  of  those  that  op- 
pressed her  are  seen  coming  and  bowing  to  the  soles  of  her 
feet." 

Again :  from  her  first  feeble  beginnings  to  the  present  day, 
floods  of  men,  bitterly  hostile  to  her,  have  been  pressing  into 
this  country,  from  the  harsh-tempered  Church  and  State 
Brownists,  whom  their  descendants  strangely  imagine  the 
*  lovers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,'  down  to  the  present  in- 
fluence of  the  Chartists,  the  infidels  and  discontented  radicals 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  the  rude  Romanist  peasantry 
of  Austria,  France  and  Ireland,  each  flood  from  the  first  to 
the  last  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Church;  and  yet  each  absorb- 
ed in  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country,  unlearning 
their  prejudices  and  forgetting  their  wrath.  So  *the  earth 
helps  the  woman.' 

And  lastly,  I  see  *the  dragon'  turning  and  making  war 
upon  *the  remnant  of  her  seed' — perplexity  and  confusion 
increasing  around  our  mother  Church ;  and  the  same  *'  State 
element,"  the  cause  of  this,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
their  corruptions  and  all  their  suflerings,  their  evils  as  well 
as  their  miseries ;  and  this  affliction  likely  to  increase. 

When  I  consider  all  these  things,  and  thus  compare  the 
course  of  events  with  the  tenor  of  this  prophecy,  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  the  prospects  of  the  '  Church  in  the  wilder- 
ness.' Nor  can  I  refrain  from  thinking  that  when  '  the  first 
State  free  Church'  has  attained  her  full  growth,  then  will 
her  example  and  her  principles  cry  loudly  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  State  bound  Churches  there,  aid  them  to  break 
their  bonds  and  stand  upright,  unenslaved ;  and  thus  place 
them  in  a  position  from  which  '  unity'  over  the  w^hole  world 
shall  be  as  natural  a  result  as  is  the  flowing  together  of  wa- 
ters uncongealed. 
8* 


In  the  works  of  man  there  are  no  discoveries.  If  we  take 
the  most  ingenious  engine  which  ever  man  invented,  the  one 
that  has  the  most  various  powers,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
greatest  number  of  uses,  there  is  in  it  nothing  that  was  not 
first  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor — no  secret  and  hidden  pow- 
er which  man  may  afterwards  discover  and  apply  to  uses  not 
before  contemplated.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  works  of 
God,  the  organizations  which  come  from  infinite  wisdom, 
and  were  created  by  the  Ahnighty,  day  after  day  we  are 
discovering  new  powers  and  newer  applications.  For  ages 
did  the  magnetic  power  lie  hid  in  the  ore  before  man  dis- 
covered it ;  still  longer  was  it  before  he  applied  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  The  medicinal  influence  of  the  Zarza  and  Cin- 
chona w^ere  in  existence  in  the  briar  and  the  tree  long  be- 
fore man  employed  them  in  cases  of  disease,  A  still  further 
time  elapsed  before  he  found  out  their  constituent  principles, 
the  cause  of  their  healing  virtues.  And  so  it  may  be  that  in 
the  commonest  earth,  the  meanest  herb  w^e  tread  upon,  vir- 
tues may  lie  concealed  which,  in  ages  yet  to  come,  a  more 
advanced  analysis  or  a  newer  science  shall  disclose  to  man. 
The  organizations  which  man  puts  together  to  supply  his 
needs  or  alleviate  his  evils,  these  have  no  latent  powers  to  be 
discovered  and  applied,  when  the  time  passes  and  its  evils 
and  necessities  for  which  they  were  constructed.  In  God's 
w^orks  there  are  stores  of  hidden  uses. 

To  apply  these  principles  :  we  have  in  our  country  the 
Church  of  God,  of  divine  origin;  the  mass  of  sects,  of  hu' 
man  organization.     Both  intended  for  the  teaching  of  divine 
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truth;  for  the  application,  that  is,  to  man's  spiritual  wants  of 
that  mass  of  divine  revelation  which  we  have  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Both  organized  for  that  especial  purpose  ;  the  one  by 
our  ever  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  others  by  Calvin 
and  Wesley,  Foxe  and  Williams.  Am  I  to  put  these  upon 
the  same  ground  ?  Am  I  to  think  that  one  organization  and 
the  other  are  alike  effective?  No.  In  the  one  I  see  the  or- 
ganization God  made,  '  the  plant  which  His  right  hand  has 
planted,'  in  all  soils  and  under  every  sky  producing  the 
same  fruit  of  faith  and  woi-ks,  and  for  this  purpose  possess- 
ing in  itself  an  infinite  applicability  to  human  nature,  a  store 
of  secret  powers  put  forth  in  the  time  of  need  by  which  it 
subdues  all  men,  all  times,  and  all  circumstances  to  itself. 
The  same  Church  subduing  the  haughty  Koman  and  the 
subtle  Greek,  the  mystical  and  dreamy  Syrian,  and  the  ener- 
getic and  liberty-loving  Saxon.  The  same  in  England  under 
her  monarchy,  the  same  here  under  our  republic;  the  one 
Institution  of  all  climates  aod  all  soils  as  organized  by  God  for 
man  who  dwells  in  all.  Foolish  fellows  have  talked  of 're- 
publican religion  !'  forsooth!  Foolish  people  naturally  talk 
so.  But  we  are  no  man-made  engine;  we  know  our  origin 
and  the  powers  that  it  gives  us,  and  these  we  are  busy  in 
calling  forth  not  by  fine  spun  theories,  but  practical  hard 
work  in  the  advancing  of  His  kingdom  ;  for  '  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven'  does  not  come  by  observation  here  more  than  any 
where  else. 

To  return,  however  to  the  train  of  ideas  with  which  we 
began.  Luther  and  Calvin,  Wesley  and  Zinzendorflf,  these 
were  men  of  undoubted  piety  and  zeal,  although  each  and 
all  of  them  did  some  dirty  things ;  some  things  that  were 
they  not  so  pious  we  should  be  apt  to  call  shabby  and  mean." 

^  For  instance,  Luther's  permission  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  have 
two  wives;  Wesley's  conduct  towards  the  lady  in  Savannah  to  whom  he 
was  engaged ;  Zinzendorff's  many  instances  of  duplicity ;  Calvin's  tyran- 
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The  evils  of  their  times  were  deeply  felt  by  them ;  and  this 
strong  and  burning  sense  of  the  evil,  whatever  it  was,  origin- 
ated their  several  systems  as  remedial.  These  systems  were 
complete  ;  no  machines  ever  better  put  together.  Whether 
we  look  at  Luther's  anticipation  of  all  that  metaphysical 
science  has  done  for  three  centuries ;  or  Calvinism  as  hard 
and  compact  as  if  made  of  iron  ;  or  Zuingli's  doctrine  since 
adopted  by  ail  sectarians  ;  or  Wesley's  mode  of  operation  so 
much  suited  to  his  age  and  times  ;  or  ZinzendorfT's  nurture 
of  mysticism  and  monkery  and  management;  one  who  looks 
at  these  several  sect-systems  with  a  critical  eye  cannot  but 
wonder  at  their  admirable  adaptation  to  their  times  and 
circumstances,  cannot  but  see  that  their  success  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Here  then  is  the  engine  man-made.  For  the 
time  it  sweeps  all  before  it.  But  it  is  not  the  Church  of 
God.  New  times  and  newer  circumstances  arise  — it  has  no 
latent  power  to  be  called  forth.  Its  first  followers  had 
thought  it  was  indeed  the  Church  'in  a  better  edition  than 
the  old  one,  new  bound  and  gilt,  with  an  introductory  essay 
and  many  additions.'  They  had  equalled  Wesley^  to  St. 
Paul,  and  talked  of  the  *  Saints  Luther  and  Paul,'<=  but  they 

ny,  his  burning-  Servetus,  and  other  things.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
8ay  it,  but  we  believe  it  nevertheless  to  be  true,  that  the  main  distinc- 
tion between  the  ancient  saints  and  those  of  sectarianism  is,  that  the 
modern  saints  are  far  from  hig*h-mirded ;  now  and  then  they  do  some 
deed  which  but  that  they  are  such  pious  men,  we  should  call  shabby, 
Mark  ye,  gentlemen,  ye  that  accuse  so  much  the  saints  of  old!  you  may 
misinterpret  their  fixedness  of  purpose  and  stern  endurance  of  evil  into 
ambition,  but  no  meanness,  paltriness,  or  shabby  inconsistency  of  prac- 
tice with  profession  can  you  fix  upon  them.  The  holiness  which  bases 
itself  upon  self  denial  is  altogether  a  loftier  one  than  that  which  talks  of 
its  feelings. 

•Inscription,  or  part  of  it,  upon  Wesley's  tomb, — "As  a  preacher 
•econd  perhaps  to  none  since  the  time  of  St.  Paul." 

«  This  is  part  of  the  title  of  a  Lutheran  Treatise. 
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find  out  after  a  time  that  it  is  not  universal  and  cannot  be. 
It  becomes  a  sect.  Buildings  once  built  will  stand  till  they 
fall.  So  it  is  with  sects.  Engines  once  constructed  when 
they  cease  working  are  let  stand  till  they  rot.  Dry  rot  is 
the  doom  of  obsolete  sects.  They  have  not  warmth  enough 
in  them  to  originate  putrefaction. 

The  sense,  1  have  said,  of  the  evils  of  their  times :  this  is 
that  Avhich  originates  systems  of  sectarianism.  This  sense 
is  concentrated  into  a  deep  and  living  realization  of  some  one 
doctrine,  an  absorbing  sense  of  its  importance,  which  in  fact 
makes  the  man  the  representative  of  it.  Hence  all  his  pow- 
er. This  one  doctrine  becomes  to  him  the  centre  of  all. 
He  deduces  all  from  this  ;  he  even  scorns  every  Scripture  that 
seems  to  diminish  the  importance  he  attaches  to  it.  Witness 
Luther's  scoffs  at  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Wesl cyan's 
scoffs  at  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  Zuinglian's  sneers 
at  the  Real  Presence,  both  doctrines  on  the  broad  face  of 
the  Bible !  and  Foxe's  floutings  at  both  the  sacraments ! 
These  in  fact,  are  religious  monomaniacs,  men  of  one  idea, 
overmastered  by  it,  and  in  their  strong  realization  of  it  infal- 
lible; lords  of  the  Scriptures,  monarchs  of  interpretation. 
What  is  St.  James  or  St.  John,  a  thousand  saints,  or  the 
Church  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  Dr.  Martin  or  holy 
John  Wesley,  or  Foxe  the  cobbler  ? 

Men  of  one  doctrine  realised  into  a  burning  and  devouring 
monomania,  one  fragment  torn  from  the  web  and  raised  up 
as  a  battle-banner,  — take  it  from  them  and  what  is  left  of 
them?  Nothing.  Luther  without  his  peculiar  view  of 
justification,  Wesley  without  his  of  the  sensible  new  birth, 
Calvin  without  his  of  Predestination,  they  are  nothing.  And 
the  end  of  their  organized  system  is  the  propagation  of  that 
one  notion.  Believe  that  and  yoa  may  believe  or  disbelieve 
any  thing  else  you  please;  disbelieve  it  and  nothing  will 
save  you.     Is  it  not  the  same  with  them  to  this  day  ?   When 
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shall  it  be  seen  that  Dotions  are  not  doctrines  ;  that  religion 
is  a  state  of  being  and  not  an  adherence  to  notions ;  an  ex- 
istence having  its  peculiar  modes  of  action  and  life,  and  by 
these  most  clearly  manifesting  itself,  without  these  nothing  ? 
Again  :  but  one  way  of  propagating  the  one  idea  —  preach- 
ing. It  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  how  little  sense  these  men 
have  of  the  vast  variety  of  inlets  and  avenues  by  which  di- 
vine truth  reaches  the  soul ;  of  the  multitude  of  means  which 
the  Holt  Spirit  employs.  They  seem  never  to  have 
thought  of  any  other  means  than  man's  tongue,  nor  to  have 
considered  that  as  in  this  life,  physically  and  morally,  we  are 
moulded  by  a  thousand  influences,  so  in  religion,  considered 
as  a  life,  there  must  be  the  same  variety. 

Here  then  we  have  the  machine  man-made.  In  contrast 
with  this  we  have  the  organization  framed  and  built  of  God 
— the  Church  holding  all  truth,  containing  in  its  perfection 
and  infinite  completeness  that  of  which  each  individual 
man  can  only  realise  a  part  during  his  existence  in  this  Hfe. 
For  I  believe  I  do  not  err  when  I  say  that  to  those  who  sin- 
cerely hold  the  whole  truth,  there  almost  always  will  be 
some  one  doctrine,  which  as  the  most  suited  practically  to 
his  own  state,  will  to  the  individual  seem  neai'er  and  closer 
than  the  others. 

And  we  believe  that  the  Church's  modes  of  communicat- 
ing this  truth  are  manifold  ;  that  from  a  thousand  avenues  it 
is  poured  in  upon  her  children;  that  from  the  simple  fact  of 
their  being  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  the  truth  consciously 
or  unconsciously  is  ever  working  upon  them  towards  the  one 
object,  the  forming  of  them  into  His  image.  To  take  a  figure  ; 
he  who  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  tree  which,  from 
the  silent  earth,  by  an  invisible  distillation  and  unseen  chan- 
nels, draws  sap  and  salutary  juices;  from  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  vital  power,  shape  and  form  ;  from  the 
dews  of  the  night,  I'efreshment ;  from  the  very  storm  and 
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tempest,  solidity  and  toughness  of  fibre.  Such  must  be  the 
growth  of  a  Churchman  from  the  very  fact  of  his  being  in  a 
State  and  a  Kingdom. 

Or  we  may  illustrate  our  position  by  a  different  compari- 
son; one  which,  besides  that  it  is  a  comparison,  is  something 
more.     The    Church  is   the  Body  of  Christ   our  Lord. 
Now  the  very  distinction  which  we  draw  between  the  natu- 
ral body  and  the  spiritual  one  is  that  which  the  forecasting 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosopher^  made  in  old  times, — *the 
spiritual  body  is  all  eye,  all  hearing,  all  sense,  all  reason,  all 
voice  in  each  and  every  part.'     So  do  I  consider  it  is  the 
case  with  the  Church ;  each  part  and  portion  of  her  organ- 
ization   is  instinct  with  instruction  manifold,  teaching  and 
forming  her  children  to  the  one  end.     And  as  soon  would  I 
dare  to  equal  the  powers  which  our  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood 
in  this  life  possess  to  those  which  the  saints  in  future  shall 
have,  or  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  I  would  dare 
to   compare  the  teachings  of  the  perishing  and  ephemeral 
sects  around  us  to  those  of  the  Church,  the  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Churchmen,  although  perhaps  they 
have  not  thought  of  these  things,  at  once  will  recognise  them 
as  true.      They  feel  that  there  is  around  them  an  atmos- 
phere of  influences  all  working  the  same  way  —  a  manifold 
teaching  whose   oneness  they   can  discern,  while  they  see 
its  channels  are  numerous.     And  dissenters  are  beginning  to 
feel  it  too.     They  who  to  justify  their  own  divisions  have 
babbled  of  '  High  Church'  and  '  Low  Church,'  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  these  are  pretty  much  the  same;  and  that 
the  cause  of  this  is  none  of  the  reasons  which  they  have 
assigned,  but  the  reason  we  give,  that  the  Church  is  the 
Body  of  Christ.     They  will  find  out  after  a  while  that 
these  opinions  are  in  the  Bible  also ;  that  Paul  spake  of  them 
and  John  also  most  plainly,  although  it  has  suited  their  own 
^  Pliny  the  Naturalist. 
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temper  and  position  to  explain  away  high  and  real  truths 
into  mere  metaphor  and  unmeaning  and  inadequate  figure. 

These  thoughts  have  too  httle  occupied  our  minds.  We 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  in  competi- 
tion with  the  sects.  We  have  therefore,  perhaps,  put  our* 
selves  into  a  false  position  by  descending  into  the  arena  to 
compete  with  them ;  thereby  in  some  measure  placing  the 
Church  of  God  upon  a  level  with  them.  We  have  written 
too  much  for  those  without,  and  too  little  for  those  within ; 
to  much  upon  points  which  those  without  deny,  and  too  little 
upon  privileges  we  possess  and  duties  we  ought  to  fulfil. 
We  have  labored  too  much  to  remove  what  we  charitably 
call  prejudices,  and  too  much  tried  to  persuade  men  of  the 
truths  which  they  are  determined  not  even  to  examine  ;  and 
by  the  means  of  this  neglected  the  building  up  within  the 
walls,  in  our  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  outward  circle  of  de- 
fence. This  is  a  false  position.  There  is  no  competition 
between  that  v/hich  is  undying  and  immortal  and  that  which  is 
mortal ;  no  contest  between  different  natures ;  no  controversy, 
no  comparison  of  great  and  greater,  good  and  better.  To  my 
mind  the  position  of  the  Church  is  one  of  perfect  peace — to  re^ 
alize  our  own  privileges,  to  be  leavened  with  our  own  leaven ;  to 
feel  as  a  Body  what  many  individuals  among  us  feel,  that  our 
business  is  to  go  on  in  our  path  of  duty  as  if  no  other  organ- 
ization were  in  existence  but  ourselves,  doing  our  duty  to- 
wards God  and  man  regardless  alike  of  the  censure  or  the 
praise  of  the  sects.  For  they  are  machines  and  organi- 
zations man-made,  and  against  them  time  and  circumstance 
and  the  consequences  of  their  own  position  shall  best  wage 
our  controversy. 

By  reason  of  the  very  being  of  the  Church,  not  in  a  single 
way,  as  the  sects,  or  by  one  instrumentality  only  does  she 
teach  ;  but  to  those  Avithin  her  fold  the  one  harmonious  and 
consistent  body  of  the  truth  is  conveyed  and  applied  in  and 
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by  a  multiplicity  of  channels  and  means.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  thing  the  sectarian  will  deny  and  the  mere  worldling 
scoff  and  scorn  at,  yet  still  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  fact  of  which 
we  Churchmen  are  convinced  by  our  own  personal  know- 
ledge, of  which  we  may  in  every  day  life  recognise  the  work- 
ings upon  ourselves  in  a  thousand  circumstances; — small 
and  minute  they  may  be  in  their  influences,  and  yet  all  these 
telling  upon  us  mentally  and  morally  in  one  direction,  and  in 
one  only.  We  see  it,  too,  in  the  thousand  discordancies  of 
those  around  us ;  in  the  fact  that  with  them  multiplicity  of 
action  and  influences  tends  to  discord,  and  with  us  to  increas- 
ing harmony  and  unity ;  and  by  and  by  it  shall  be  manifest  to 
the  whole  world.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  need  for  us 
to  deny  the  existence  of  that  which  we  feel  working  upon 
us  and  can  see,  because  our  neighbor  whose  interest  it  is  to 
deny  it  does  so,  and  being  moreover  stone-blind  cannot  see 
wuth  the  aid  of  any  spectacles  w^e  can  make  for  him. 

As  an  illustration,  however,  of  this  oneness  of  the  Church's 
teachings  and  its  power,  I  would  point  out  to  Churchmen  a 
distinction  which  every  one  can  see  between  Church  families 
and  those  of  the  sects.  As  for  a  family  of  sectarians,  they 
are  divided  between  *  professors'  and  '  non-professors.'  The 
*  professors'  among  them  are  often  of  as  many  different  sects 
as  there  are  individuals.  The  '  non-professors,'  what  are  they  ? 
One  declares  himself  a  Universalist  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  a  Christian  after  the  fashion  of  his  father,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  called  an  infidel ;  another  something  else.  There 
is  no  attachment  to  the  society  to  which  their  parents  be- 
longed ;  often  an  apathetic  coolness  towards  it — a  w^ish  to 
escape  from  being  Methodists  or  Baptists  or  Presbyterians  in 
any  way  they  can.  And  this  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  even 
with  the  children  of  pious  parents  who  have  done  their  best. 
Natural  is  it  that  it  should  be  so,  for  infancy  and  childhood 
are  good  judges  of  the  oneness  of  religious  truth ;  they  feel 
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the  presence  of  unreality  and  cant  and  insincerity  a  great 
deal  more  than  grown  up  minds  do.  In  fact  the  children 
of  sectarians  are  the  strongest  evidence  against  sectarianism ; 
the  rising  generation  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  falsehood  to 
human  nature  and  to  God. 

Let  us  look  then  to  the  Church  families  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  no  such  thing  is  found  there.  The  Church, 
because  her  teaching  is  not  as  the  teaching  of  the  sects,  has 
a  power  of  attaching  all  to  her.  Young  and  old,  parents 
and  children,  our  families  are  all  Churchmen.  Those  among 
them  that  are  communicants  feel  that  in  the  Church  there  is 
the  amplest  nutriment,  the  widest  scope  for  the  feelings  of 
the  truly  religious  heart.  The  disobedient, —  even  they, 
whilst  they  do  not  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Church,  feel 
not  themselves  to  be  neutrals  as  do  the  '  non-professors'  in 
sectarian  families ;  for  her  Baptism  is  upon  them,  and  ten 
thousand  times,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  till  its  maturity,  has 
their  conscience  affirmed  their  baptismal  vows,  and  asserted 
the  reality  of  their  privileges.  They  do  not,  therefore,  feel 
themselves  neutral  and  free  to  pick  and  choose  their  own 
position,  but  disobedient  and  rebellious  children,  still  children 
although  disobedient. 

Nay,  I  will  go  further  than  this.  I  will  say  that  even  over 
the  wicked  and  hardened  in  life  and  heart  her  power  extends ; 
they  are  forced  to  admire  and  love  her,  just  as  the  filial  sense, 
the  sense  of  love  and  respect  for  parents  will  survive  even  in 
the  basest  and  most  corrupt. 

Well  may  it  be  so  in  the  Church,  for  that  Mother  instead 
of  saying  to  such  persons,  '  Oh  you  have  backslidden;  you 
are  now  no  Christian,  although  you  were  one  six  months 
ago  ;  you  must  get  started  out  again  at  the  next  meeting.' 
Instead  of  this  she  says,  *  You  are  a  Christian  still,  wicked 
and  in  rebellion  against  God.  Thus  and  so  have  you  done 
against  God's  laws,  which  are  the  laws  of  your  citizenship 
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in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  and  thus  and  so  must  you  do  to 
recover  your  position,  if  you  repent  and  are  grieved  at  your 
fall.' 

Again  :  her  power  over  her  children  increases  with  their 
years  and  leaves  them  not  while  life  remains.  I  have  known 
in  their  old  age  a  good  many  of  other  denominations,  who 
having  been  in  their  youth  and  middle  age  zealous  and  even 
enthusiastic  *  church  members'  in  one  sect  or  another,  then 
in  their  more  advanced  years  having,  from  one  cause  or  the 
other,  often  slight  enough,  taken  offence,  have  very  coolly 
left  the  denomination  to  w^hich  they  belonged,  and  continued 
ever  after  'unattached,'  to  use  a  military  phrase;  very  pious 
persons  in  their  own  estimation,  and  yet  belonging  to  no  one 
denomination.  Was  such  a  thing  ever  seen  yet  of  a  pious 
Churchman  in  his  old  age  ?  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
Church  over  her  baptized  children.® 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  fixed  attachment  to  the 
Church,  of  all  ages,  all  classes,  and  all  professions,  of  those 
who  have  been  baptized  into  her?  What  influence  is  that 
which  reaches  them  all,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  it  ?     It  is 

^One  exception,  however,  I  would  make  to  this  in  those  who  have 
gone  over  to  the  sects  and  renounced  her  Baptism  by  being  baptized 
among  them.  Several  such  I  have  known,  and  I  believe  few  such  have 
ever  returned  again  or  ever  can  return  to  her  fold.  To  this  I  conceive 
the  text  in  Hebrews  refers  which  says  ''it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  been  once  enlightened  and  once  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ...  if  they  fall  away,  to 
renew  them  again  to  repentance,"  &c.  Heb.  vi.  4. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  all  conversant  with  Christian  antiquity  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  these  phrases  above  marked  are  exclu- 
sively idiomatic,  applied  to  the  several  stages  of  Christian  profession. 
To  *  be  illuminated'  was  a  phrase  from  the  beginning  for  *  to  be  baptiz- 
ed;' which  is  conceded  even  by  Grotius,  and  expressly  affirmed  by 
Hammond  and  others,  to  be  the  true  sense  of  St.  Paul  himself  in  the 
passage. 
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not  that  we  are  a  majority,  and  that  our  sentiments  so  tinge 
and  imbue  the  waters  of  public  opinion  that  no  one  can 
escape  their  pervading  influences ;  (though  even  this  shall 
come  by  and  by ;)  for  we  are  but  a  small  minority.  It  is  not 
that  although  a  minority  we  are  looked  up  to  by  others  pro- 
fessing Christianity  with  respect  and  admiration;  for  none 
are  more  despised,  reviled,  and  hated.  It  is  not  that  we 
have  a  burning  and  consuming  zeal ;  for  alas  !  we  are  too  cold 
and  apathetic.  Nor  is  it  that  we  are  more  careful  in  the 
duties  the  Church  binds  upon  us  than  others  in  theirs.  Not 
this,  nor  these,  nor  any  reason  in  ourselves  or  from  our 
merits  as  individuals,  but  simply  that  we  are  in  the  Church, 
baptized  with  her  Baptism  ;  and  this  implies  '  baptized  into 
one  Spirit.' 

It  implies  the  One  Holy  Spirit  of  God  working  upon 
each  individual  in  the  Church  to  which  He  was  promised  ; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Church' — a 
spirit  of  oneness  far-reaching,  all-pervading,  imbuing  with 
reverence  and  knowledge  and  love  all  '  the  living  stones  of  the 
temple.'  This  is  the  instrument,  the  first  and  great  instru- 
ment of  the  '  Church's  teachings,' — the  *  Spirit  of  the 
Church.' 

The  philosophy  or  the  folly  of  the  last  century  conceived 
of  man  as  an  individual  standing  separate  and  apart  from  all 
others,  framing  and  fashioning  himself  by  means  of  his  own 
private  reason.  And  to  stand  thus  alone  and  independent  of 
all  others  was  in  its  view  the  proudest  achievement  of  the 
man,  the  loftiest  position  which  he  could  take.  A  wiser  in- 
spection of  man  and  his  position,  one  much  closer  to  nature 
and  the  truth  of  history,  shows  him  actually  existing  in  a  very 
different  position  indeed,  deriving  really  but  little  from  him- 
self or  his  own  unaided  reason  in  comparison  with  what  he 
obtains  from  others.  It  shows  him  not  standing  alone,  but 
receiving  from  others  the  greater  part  of  his  feelings,  r^flec- 
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tions  and  knowledge ;  formed  and  moulded  by  internal  in- 
fluences as  members  of  a  family,  a  nation  or  a  Church. 

To  bring  up  a  very  trite  instance  of  this,  the  Saxons  who 
destroyed  the  legions  of  Varro,  the  same  race  who,  800  years 
after,  encountered  Charlemagne,  the  modern  English — and 
we  their  American  descendants  in  so  many  different  climes 
and  ages  and  circumstances,  display  precisely  the  same  traits 
of  character ;  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  reverence 
and  respect  for  the  female  sex,   the  same  desire  for  terri- 
torial   aggrandizement,  the  same   practical  and  determined 
spirit,  and  almost  the  same  constitutions,  the  rudiments  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind  being 
traceable    in    the     Historians    who   record    the    history    of 
the  race  at  so  many  different  periods.     So  it  is  with  other 
races  of  men.     The  Gauls  of  Brennus  and  Viridemarus  are 
the  French  of  Napoleon.     The  Russians  of  Wolodmir  are 
the  Russians  of  Nicholas. 

And  as  the  cause  of  this  we  find  certain  feelings  and  beliefs 
and  pursuits  naturally  predominant.  Certain  truths  nation- 
ally realised  in  a  high  degree,  and  these  embodied  in  the 
habits  and  usages,  and  above  all  the  laws  of  the  nations,  the 
spirit  we  may  call  it  of  the  nation,  that  which  answers  to 
the  soul  in  man — a  something  which  in  itself  and  its  being 
unseen  and  undiscernible,  yet  manifests  its  existence  by  its 
workings.  This  *  spirit  of  the  nation,'  unperceived  and  un- 
thought  of  by  the  individual,  has  yet  over  him  the  greatest 
formative  influence,  and  the  greater  that  it  is  unfelt,  that  its 
teachings  are  received  unconsciously,  and  therefore  without 
doubt  or  questioning  or  debate  upon  their  suitableness.  And 
the  working  of  this  spirit  upon  the  individual  is  the  teaching 
of  the  nation.  Let  the  man  go  onward  under  its  guidance 
in  the  feelings  and  habits  and  modes  of  action  in  which  this 
diffusive  spirit  has  trained  him,  and  all  his  life-long  he  may 
live  under  its  guidance,  yet  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  ex- 
9* 
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istence.  Let  him  oppose  it,  deny  it,  rise  against  it  in  the 
very  smallest  matter,  and  at  once  he  finds  that  he  is  girt  in 
by  an  invisible  influence  which  he  cannot  resist  or  break 
through,  to  which  his  reason  or  knowledge  is  no  suitable 
antagonist,  and  which  will  crush  him  if  he  continues  the 
struggle,  for  this  is  something  that  will  not  be  debated  or 
argued  with  but  obeyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  truly  realizes  that  spirit  and  is 
the  most  imbued  with  it,  who  works  in  it  and  for  it,  and  be- 
cause of  it,  he  is  great  and  he  alone.  All  that  was  in  Greece 
met  in  Alexander,  all  of  Rome  in  Caesar,  all  of  Germany  in 
Luther.  These  men  were  great  in  'the  spirit  of  the  nation^ 
and  in  nothing  else. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  because  the  nation  itself  is 
an  institute  of  God,  established  and  founded  by  Him  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  own  mysterious  purposes,  and  is  not  a  mere 
chance  aggregation  of  individuals;  and  as  long  as  it  remains 
the  nation  is  immortal.  As  soon  as  it  dies  out  the  nation 
perishes,  although  it  have  attained  to  the  summit  of  power 
and  wealth.  The  same  characters  that  belong  to  nations 
may  also  be  observed  in  families. 

And  so  say  we  of  the  Church  of  God,  as  an  institution 
founded  and  organized  of  Him,  as  contradistinguished  from 
sects,  which  are  mere  voluntary  organizations.  There  is 
and  ever  has  been  in  it  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Church,'  an  univer- 
sal pervading  spirit,  the  mirror  and  reflection  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Comforter,  and  this  '  Spirit  of  the  Church'  is 
the  grand  teacher  of  all  men  and  all  minds  within  her  bor- 
ders;  the  great  agent  of  oneness  in  sentiment  and  action; 
the  leaven  which  leavens  the  whole  lump.  In  it  we  are  un- 
conquerable and  unperishable.  He  that  works  in  it,  no  mat- 
ter for  numbers  or  for  opposition,  must  ultimately  be  victo- 
rious. Whence  had  Hobart  his  power  and  strength?  Was 
it  not  from  this,  that  he  apprehended  in  its  fulness  the  '  Spirit 
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of  the  Church  V  "Was  it  not  that  not  for  himself,  his  own 
power,  or  fame,  or  comfort,  his  exertions  were  put  forth, 
but  that  denying  himself,  renouncing  all  selfishness,  in  every 
way  he  felt  himself  the  instrument  of  '  the  Spirit  of  the 
Church,'  and  did  all  things  for  this  and  this  alone  ?  So  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  so  it  will  ever  be  from 
Peter  to  Athanasius,  from  Athanasius  to  Bishop  Hobart. 

However,  it  were  as  well  to  view  the  Spirit  of  the  Church 
in  its  workings  upon  men.  And  as  its  first  character  we  find 
that  it  is  all  pervading.  There  is  not  an  individual,  even  a 
child,  baptized  in  the  Church  to  whose  mind  it  does  not  find 
or  make  for  itself  a  channel  of  access.  Not  a  man  or  woman 
however  ignorant  and  uneducated  the  person  may  be,  that 
it  does  not  inspire  with  reverence  and  affection  for  his  spirit- 
ual Mother.  In  fact^  I  believe  that  there  is  not  one  upon 
whom  Her  baptismal  waters  have  been  shed,  save  those  who 
have  apostatized  from  her  Baptism,  that  is  not  thereby 
framed  to  attachment  to  her  in  every  way,  and  fearless  con- 
fidence in  her  course.^    For  this  is  one  great  effect  of  the 

^In  the  present  state  of  the  Church  lay  baptism  is  unfortunately 
tolerated, —  an  evil  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  State-bound 
Church  of  England  and  the  semi-Presbyterian  divines  of  William  the 
Third,  as  well  as  the  dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  now  practically 
given  up.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  Church  two  classes  —  those 
validly  baptized  with  Episcopal  baptism  and  the  lay  baptized, —  they 
who  have  passed  from  the  sects  into  the  body  of  the  Church  for  peace 
and  quietness  sake,  without  any  firm  conviction  or  realization  of  the 
Church's  claims,  and  therefore  without  any  notion  of  acting  out  her 
principles.  Now  who  are  the  timorous  and  the  alarmists  in  the  Church 
—  the  men  that  the  most  readily  believe  every  evil  rumor;  those  who 
cry  *  popery,'  'popery'  the  loudest  among  our  laity  and  our  clergy? 
That  iS;  in  other  words,  who  are  those  who  are  the  least  imbued  with 
her  spirit?  I  believe  it  will  be  found  lo  be  the  iuvalidly  baptized,  the 
men  who  come  into  the  Church  for  mere  expediency's  sake,  and  have 
not  had  the  consistency  or  courage  to  act  out  the  principles  of  the 
Church.     They  have  not  been  baptized  into  her  spirit,  and  they  have 
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Spirit  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  practical ;  it  tells  the  man  that 
he  has  fixed  and  certain  duties  to  do,  and  these  he  must  ever 
occupy  himself  in  doing.  It  is  in  this  respect  like  discipline 
in  an  army ;  whether  in  battle  or  on  the  parade,  at  rest  or  in 
action,  the  business  of  the  soldier  is  ever  to  do,  to  act  instead 
of  fearing  and  speculating  upon  contingencies,  and  while  he 
does  so  all  is  well.  When  it  is  not  so,  the  army  becomes  a 
mob. 

Further  instances  of  the  all  pervading  nature  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  its  secret  power  in  protecting  us 
from  injurious  influences  may  still  be  given.  How  often 
have  I  seen  devotional  books  of  the  most  ardent  piety,  writ- 
ten by  men  of  the  greatest  sincerity  and  zeal,  put  into  the 
minds  of  even  simple-minded  Churchmen!  They  could  not 
relish  them,  and  by  this  distaste  were  forced  to  lay  them  by. 
The  teachings  of  their  Mother's  spirit  were  upon  them  in- 
visibly, because  they  were  grafted  in  the  Vine  —  its  vital  cur- 
rent penetrated  to  even  the  smallest  twigs.  When  seeing 
these  things  and  such  as  these, — how,  now  in  our  infancy 
and  weakness,  both  the  body  of  the  Church  and  her  indi- 
vidual members  are  protected  from  evil  influences  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  great  flood  of  heresy  and  schism,  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  communion  of  saints  and  of  the  ministry  of 
angels.  How  many  shields  and  shelters  may  these  invi- 
sible guardians  cast  over  us  that  we  know  not;  how  may 
they  lead  and  guide  and  foster  us,  as  the  nurse  or  mother  the 
infant  that  is  wholly  unconscious  of  all  her  care ! 

But  to  return.  How  often  have  I  seen  Calvinistic  papers 
decked  out  with  all  sorts  of  paper-piety,  'interesting,'  *  touch- 
ing,' *  delightful,'  yet  still  for  all  this  rejected  as  spiritual  food 
by  the  simple-minded  of  the  Church,  there  being  in  them  a 

therefore  no  ciaims  to  the  calm  and  quiet  spirit  of  confidence  in  her 
firmness  and  strength  which  is  the  proper  inheritance  of  her  children. 
And  if  ever  a  schism  should  take  place,  these 'are  the  men  to  pass  out, — 
*  They  went  out  from  us  because  they  were  not  of  us.' 
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feeling,  which  the  deep  Spirit  of  the  Church  inspired,  against 
such  baited  hooks.  Superfine  hberality  also,  the  double  re- 
fined essence  of  religious  Jesuitry,  I  have  seen  wasted  in  vain 
upon  our  members,  because  the  Spirit  of  the  Church  was 
there  to  set  the  simple  upon  their  guard. 

And  because  of  this  ever  present  spirit  of  warning,  of 
knowledge  and  of  edification,  I  have  no  fears.  It  sets  me 
above  all  fear,  because  I  see  that  it  is  doing  that  which  I 
would  do  but  cannot ;  and  I  can  discern  that  all  that  is  done 
is  done  more  by  man  as  Its  agent  than  as  his  own.  I  can 
see,  too,  that  it  has  a  reach  beyond  man's  thought,  and  a 
further  issue  than  he  contemplated.  And  as  soon  would  I 
believe  that  the  current  of  the  mightiest  river  of  our  land 
could  be  turned  backward  by  a  boat  rowed  against  its  stream, 
as  that  the  Church's  course  can  be  changed,  either  towards 
Calvinistic  '  evangehcism,'  the  idolatry  and  creature- worship 
of  Kome,  or  the  Church  and  State  notions  of  England. 

Men  of  fear  and  clamor  !  look  at  this !  Here  are  eighty 
thousand  registered  communicants,  perhaps  ten  times  that 
number  of  baptized  members  in  our  Church.  Upon  all  these 
the  Spirit  of  the  Church  is  ever  at  work  through  a  variety  of 
channels;  one  hundred  and  four  times  every  year  the  Litur- 
gy of  the  Church  makes  upon  each  of  these  a  clear  distinct 
impression,  certainly  not  Romish,  nor  English,  nor  Genevan. 
Every  time  a  baptism  is  performed,  it  is  the  same.  Every 
time  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated,  the  Church's  Spirit 
teaches.  Upon  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  affections,  the  reason, 
it  is  ever  at  work.  The  mother  instructing  her  child  in- 
structs herself.  Think  you  that  all  this  mass  of  teaching, 
adverse  in  every  way  as  you  acknowledge  to  that  Popery  or 
Calvinism,  or  whatsoever  it  is  you  dread,  can  be  counter- 
acted by  the  influence  of  half  a  dozen  men  ?  Think  you 
that  we  will  rush  into  popery  because  two  or  three  over- 
subtle  and  not  over-honest  members  of  the  English  Church 
write  such  sentimental  trash  as  'Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Eng- 
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land  ;'  because  her  Newman  writes  Tract  No.  90  or  her 
Ward  his  Ideal?  Or  can  you  think  that  we  are  to  be 
wheedled  into  Calvinism  by  nice  two-penny  tracts  or  Scott's 
Commentaries  ?  All  these  fearful  notions  have  at  the  bot- 
tom disbelief  in  the  Church's  divine  organization,  and  the 
supposition  expressed  or  understood  that  the  Church,  being 
a  man-made  body,  can  become  what  any  man  would  have 
her.  Men  of  terror  and  fear!  trouble  your  head  no  more 
but  read  Professor  Ogilby  on  Lay  Baptism,  be  validly  bap- 
tized, and  then  perhaps  you  may  have  some  claims  to  the 
Church's  spirit  of  confidence,  quietness  and  strength. 

For  even  man's  ignorance  and  simplicity  are  agents  of  that 
Spirit ;  and  in  the  very  greatest  difficulties,  God  ever  shall 
interpose  in  the  course  of  His  providence  for  her»  Experi- 
ence has  shown  this.  The  '  evangelical'  party  in  England 
strove  to  change  her  spirit,  and  they  had  some  of  the  most 
holy  and  devoted  men  upon  their  side  that  ever  ornamented 
that  Church.  What  have  they  done,  and  where  is  their  influ- 
ence now  ?  Who  reads  their  books  among  us  ?  They  are  the 
study  of  the  sects  and  not  of  Churchmen,  because  for  all  their 
piety  and  their  being  in  the  Church  they  were  not  of  her 
spirit.  What  have  the  Romanizing  party  done  ?  As  long 
as  they  preached  the  doctrines  that  Hobart  had  preached 
here  in  America,  and  Seabury  long  before  their  time,  so  long 
they  had  the  mass  of  the  English  clergy  with  them.  So 
long  as  they  went  with  her  spirit  it  was  well  with  them. 
And  what  are  they  now  ?  two  or  three,  or  at  the  most  half  a 
dozen,  saved  from  utter  contempt  and  downfall  only  by  their 
personal  piety  and  their  high  private  character.  The 
Churchman  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Church  is  strong,  the  mo- 
ment he  leaves  it  or  tries  to  turn  it -into  another  channel, 
he  is  weak.  The  weakest  talents  and  the  smallest  abilities 
embued  with  that  spirit  can  work  wonders  ;  against  it  the  ut- 
most reach  of  learning,  the  deepest  subtlety  and  the  strongest 
mind  is  nothing. 
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Again,  the  Spirit  of  the  Church  is  irresistible.  Irresisti- 
ble from  within  and  from  without.  Look  at  those  without ; 
see  how  perpetually  they  are  attracted  within  our  bound. 
The  sects  have  one  mode  of  adding  to  their  number,  we  a 
thousand.  We  are  continually  advancing;  all  new  inventions 
to  stop  our  progress  only  serve  to  increase  it;  new  calumnies 
only  tend  in  the  same  direction.  Day  after  day  the  Church 
is  manifesting  itself  to  those  of  a  lovely  spirit  more  lovely,  to 
the  noble  more  noble,  to  the  highminded  more  highminded. 
Her  progress  to  those  without  is  irresistible,  and  that  her 
enemies  know  well.  Let  her  children  know  it  too  ;  let  them 
walk  among  other  denominations  as  the  members  of  an  im- 
perishable Body  among  those  that  7nust  j^erish^  as  children  of 
The  Body  that  has  in  it  all  truth,  among  those  that  must 
necessarily  be  in  error. 

Again.  Inwardly  the  Spirit  of  the  Church  is  irresistible. 
I  have  known  many  laymen  in  our  Church  who  entered 
with  the  lowest  Presbyterian  views,  and  finally,  continuing 
pious  and  devoted  men,  the  Spirit  of  the  Church  so  wrought 
upon  them  that  they  came  to  detest  and  abhor  those  very 
operations  which  they  once  had  counted  blessed  and  the 
means  of  their  own  conversion !  I  have  known  clergymen 
of  the  lowest  views  find  themselves  raised  to  a  height  and 
loftiness  that  actually  astonished  themselves.  He  that  would 
see  these  things  acknowledged  by  an  opponent  had  better 
read  Albert  Barnes's  tract  upon  ''the  Position  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Party  in  the  Episcopal  Church."  And  therefore  I 
have  no  fear  that  if  I  continue  in  the  sphere  of  my  duty, 
doing  that  which  I  conceive  bound  upon  me  GoD-ward  and 
man- ward,  all  will  go  well.  There  is  a  power  at  work  which 
I  cannot  control,  which  if  I  am  subservient  to,  I  can  do 
what  God  is  pleased  to  permit  me  to  do.  If  I  oppose  it,  I 
am  nothing  before  it.  To  know  and  realise  these  things 
seems  to  me  a  great  gift. 


M. 
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It  is  a  very  usual  thing  indeed  for  Churchmen,  even  of 
the  most  zealous,  to  take  for  granted  that  there  is  no  other 
difference  betw^een  the  Church  and  dissenters,  those  especi- 
ally that  are  called  orthodox,  than,  *ApostoUc  Succession'— 
that  we  hold  this  in  superaddition  to  their  tenets  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  of  them  hold  'abolition  principles,'  '  peace 
principles;'  or  'temperance  principles,'  a  notion  entertained 
by  too  many,  and  upon  w^hich  too  many  of  our  ow^n  books 
are  written.  Surely  this  is  a  strange  impractical  temper  of 
mind  that  proves,  at  full  length,  the  being  of  the  Church, 
its  existence  continuously  through  long  ages,  its  divine 
origination,  its  unfailing  nature;  and  then  stops  short,  and 
leaves  altogether  unnoticed  the  consequences  and  the  results 
upon  man's  heart  and  life  of  these  attributes !  This  is  to 
describe  a  treasure-casket  with  great  particularity  and  to 
omit  altogether  mentioning  the  treasure.  It  is  to  build  a 
Siamese  temple,  which  externally  is  splended  in  architecture 
and  ornament,  and  yet  is  entirely  solid,  having  no  entrance 
and  no  internal  space.  In  fact,  with  some  of  our  books  I 
confess  I  have  been  wearied  heart  and  soul,  so  much  time 
do  they  give  to  proving,  so  little  to  applying. — 'Prove  the 
Apostolic  Succession  !'  Well,  what  then  ?  'Why  it  is  the 
Apostolic  Succession,  and  we  have  proved  it' — and  there  is 
the  end ! 

This  has  been  too  much  the  case.     And  this  will  explain 
why  only  the  well  educated  and  the  literary,  they  that  have 
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been  so  trained  as  to  understand  the  force  of  reasoning,  unite 
with  us — and  that  only  when  they  have  been  fairly  driven  to 
it — when  they  have  been  wearied  and  worried  out  with  the 
unrealities  and  the  inconsistencies  of  dissent.  It  explains,  too, 
why  we  have  made  so  little  impression  upon  the  mass,  the 
working  men  and  the  working  women,  who  have  had  too 
much  to  do  with  the  hard  realities  of  life  to  be  taken  very 
much  with  that  which  is  presented  to  them  first  in  a  literary 
and  argumentative  aspect. 

But  not  only  is  this  detrimental  as  regards  progress  ;  it  is 
more  than  this ;  it  puts  us  theologically  in  a  heretical  point  of 
view.  For  this  is  a  distinguishing  character  of  heresy,  that 
instead  of  preaching  '  a  Church,'  it  preaches  a  doctrine  ;  in- 
stead of  entrance  into  the  Church  and  incorporation  in  it, 
and  therefore  adhesion  to  all  its  sentiments,  it  declares  the 
doctrine  first  and  then  because  of  it  the  Body.  It  takes  one 
doctrine,  too,  and  makes  it  the  root  of  all,  and  the  banner 
under  which  they  are  to  range  themselves  who  hold  it.  And 
so  are  we  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  denominations  as  a 
denomination,  that  denomination  (bless  the  mark!)  whose 
distinguishirf g  tenet  is  the  Apostolical  Succession. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  this  were  at  an  end — it  is  time  that 
instead  of  mere  logical  distinctions,  which  are  made  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  and  tell  not  upon  the  heart  and  life,  that 
the  real  differences  should  make  their  appearance !  I  say 
real  differences.  For  I  look  upon  Apostolic  Succession  as 
merely  the  outward  circuit  of  the  walls  which  while  it  is  pre- 
served the  Town  is  secure,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  Town 
itself.  We  have  too  little  realized  that  there  are  other 
doctrines  as  important  as  this ;  nay,  which  are  the  cause 
and  reason  of  this  fact  of  Apostolical  Succession  which  we 
prove  and  debate  upon  incessantly. 

In  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  external  body  of  dis- 
senters and  the  body  of  our  own  laity  are  realizing  these 

10 
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things  more  than  our  writers.  The  dissenters  are  beginning 
no  longer  to  see  the  Church  as  *'  the  sect  whose  distinctive 
tenet  is  ApostoHcal  Succession."  They  begin  to  recognise 
her  now  in  her  practical  workings  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
They  see  the  intense  attachment  of  her  children,  the  fact 
that  not  one  out  of  ten  of  her  communicants  ever  falls  away, 
the  zeal  and  fixedness  of  her  clergy,  the  quietness  and  calm- 
ness and  considerateness  of  her  tone  of  piety,  her  adapt- 
edness  to  the  training  up  of  the  young  in  piety.  They  see 
all  these  facts  as  results  which  we  have  and  they  have  not, 
and  comparing  our  apparent  paucity  of  services  and  means 
with  their  own  perpetual  turmoil  and  multitudinous  meet- 
ings, they  already  feel  towards  the  Church  no  slight  propor- 
tion of  that  wondering  awe  and  mysteriousness  with  which 
she  has  ever  been  invested.  They  must  and  do  respect  us, 
whatever  may  be  their  opinion  as  to  our  proceedings.  And 
thus  the  practical  conviction  of  the  Church's  worth— this  is 
their  determining  motive  ;  when  this  has  come  upon  them, 
and  some  one  of  the  practical  paltrinesses  or  meannesses  of 
dissent  has  put  them  in  motion,  then  they  can  read  on  the 
Apostolic  Succession,  and  find  in  it  a  sufficient  cause  for  be- 
coming Churchmen. 

Our  laity  too ;  do  they  hold  Apostolic  Succession  as  the 
Baptists  hold  Immersion  ?  No.  This  tenet  is  not  the  sole 
anchor  they  swing  by.  It  is  the  Church;  the  Church  as  a 
Body  clear  and  distinct  from  all  others ;  the  Church,  not  as 
a  tenet  but  as  a  reality  which  they  feel  and  know,  and  which 
their  own  experience  of  it  daily  recommends  to  them. 

However,  to  resume.  The  'Apostolic  Succession,'  as  a 
tenet,  is  not  all.  It  is  not  our  'distinctive  tenet;'  we  are  not 
merely  orthodox,  as  it  is  called,  with  the  superadditionof  this 
tenet.  It  is  not  that  by  which  we  shall  ultimately  triumph. 
In  one  point  of  view  it  is  the  outward  circle  of  defence,  the 
logical  form  in  which  by  our  position  we  have  been  forced  to 
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cast  the  doctrines  of  a  Church  visible,  which  by  their  exter- 
nal position  our  antagonists  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
in  its  fulness.  And,  taken  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  one 
of  a  class  of  doctrines  inherent  in  the  Church  by  its  very 
being,  which  voluntary  associations  cannot  hold.  We  re- 
peat it,  there  is  a  class  of  doctrines  which  are  in  and  must 
be  in  the  Church,  which  no  confederacy  of  belief,  no  creeds, 
no  doctrinal  standards,  can  bind  upon  a  mere  voluntary  as- 
sociation ;^ —  a  class  which  I  have  above  noticed  to  be  more 
and  more  developing  itself  practically  in  the  life  of  those  with- 
in, and  more  and  more  showing  its  influences  and  vital  energy 
in  the  Church  to  those  without.  Formally  our  differences  in 
doctrine  are  manifested  to  those  without  in  what  are  called 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church;  materially  they  all 
depend  upon  one  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  '  Christ's  Incar- 
nation,' as  that  doctrine  the  presence  and  the  feehng  of 
which  realizes  and  applies  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
All  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church,  of  which  the 
Apostolical  Succession  is  one,  have  their  foundation  and  ra- 
tionale in  the  Incarnation,  not  only  in  the  belief  as  to  the 
fact,  but  also  in  the  power  and  influence  of  that  fact  upon 
the  heart  of  man.  All  can,  as  it  has  been,  be  defended  exter- 
nally by  man's  reason  without  any  reference  to  the  Incarna- 
tion, but  still  all  acquire  their  possibility  from  it  and  are  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  (not  merely  belief,)  because  of  it. 

This,  then,  I  account  to  be  the  fundamental  difl"erence  be- 
tween us  and  the  orthodox  sectarians, — the  Incarnation  of 
Christ  our  ever  blessed  Lord  in  our  human  flesh.  He  that 
is  in  the  Church,  to  him  the  inheritance  is  a  sense  and  feel- 
of  '  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,'  which  renders  the  reception 
of  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  an  easy  and  natural  thing  to 
him ;  and  he  that  leaves  the  Church,  he  leaves  behind  all 
sense  and  feeling  of  this  fact;  and  all  the  doctrines  which 
depend  upon  these  can  be  proved  to  him  then  by  no  scrip- 
ture reasoning,  no  argumentation. 
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Let  us  then  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this 
matter.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  that  we  call  Church 
doctrines  are  in  the  Confessions  of  the  orthodox  dissenters ; 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  the  Apostolic  Succession,  the 
Eucharistic  doctrine, —  all  these  the  Churchman  finds  plainly 
laid  down  in  the  Westminister  Confession,  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  the  Confessions  of  the  French  and  Belgic  dissen- 
ters. In  fact,  aU  the  holy  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  which  dissenters  now  so  scorn  and  scoff  at — all  these 
are  to  be  read  in  plain  words  in  their  own  Confessions. 

Here  then  is  a  strange  thing  —  doctrines  confessed  by  them 
and  by  us  originally,  and  still  in  the  Confessions  of  both; 
from  them  they  have  declined ;  we  still  hold  them  firmly  : 
surely  there  must  be  something  at  bottom  that  caused  the 
declension !  That  something  is,  that  in  the  Church  alone 
men  can  feel  'that  Gon  has  come  in  the  flesh.'  In  the 
Church  only  can  the  power  of  the  Incarnation  be  vital  and 
operative. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  progress  of  this  development  we 
shall  see  it  to  be  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect  from  a 
vital  and  fundamental  deficiency  in  the  basis  of  these  doc- 
trines. First  came  the  men  who  held  and  realized  all  the 
doctrines  in  these  Confessions.  These,  although  dissenters, 
still  had  been  baptized  in  the  Church.  And  when  this  genera- 
tion passed  away,  then  they  who  had  not  been  baptized  in 
her  held  but  did  not  realize  ;^  and  so  downward  through  all 
the  stages  of  coolness,  apathy,  neglect,  distaste,  contempt 
and  abhorrence,  such  as  we  see  existing  in  them  now  to- 
wards these  doctrines.  Through  so  many  stages  have  those 
we  call  '  orthodox'  gone  with  regard  to  certain  doctrines  held 
of  old  by  them  and  by  us,  and  now  held  by  us  alone.  And 
now  the  Methodist,  in  whose  Articles  the  Real  Presence  ia 

*  Timothy  Dwight,  for  instance. 
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most  plainly  set  forth,^  and  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  shamelessly  scoff  at  us  for  upholding  the  Real 
Presence. 

Thus  there  are  two  classes  of  doctrine  ;  the  first  that  held 
in  common  by  us  and  those  called  '  orthodox  dissenters ;'  the 
second  class  held  by  us  only,  and  revilingly  called  '  Pusey- 
ite,'  *  Papist,'  or  any  other  nickname  that  will  best  suit  the 
exigency  of  the  times.  We  have  seen  with  regard  to  the 
second  class  their  progress  from  holding  them  to  denying 
them. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  state  of  the  dissenting  mind  towards 
these  doctrines,  apart  from  the  Church  and  individually. 
Save  when  they  are  roused  to  an  unreasoning  fury  against 
them  by  the  harangues  of  their  leaders  and  the  venom  of 
party  spirit,  their  state  of  feeling  toward  these  opinions  is 
that  of  perfect  deadness  and  want  of  feeling.  There  seems 
to  be  some  vital  and  essential  want,  so  that  they  cannot  see 
them  as  doctrines  at  all,  or  realize  them  as  in  any  way  bear- 
ing upon  the  Christian  life.     Take  one  of  them.     Prove  it 

^  Article  XVIIl.  in  the  *  Book  of  Discipline.'  '  The  Supper  of  the 
Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  of 
themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ's  death — insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and 
by  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ.' 

The  word  Koivoyvia  is  rendered  in  our  Bible  •'communion,'  here  it  is 
partaking.  Now  let  us  attend  to  the  fact  that  Blondel,  and  Daille,  and 
others  assert  that  Kotvoyvta  is  a  technical  term  or  proper  name  for  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  we  say  the  'Communion,'  and  thereby  get  rid  of  the 
force  of  the  passage  in  favor  of  a  real  participation  of  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood ;  and  then  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  author  of  that  article 
in  their  body  substituted  the  word  *  partaking'  instead  of  *  communion, » 
in  order  to  guard  against  such  a  notion  and  expressly  to  assert  the  Eu- 
charistic  doctrine. 
10* 
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to  a  dissenter  from  Scripture  and  reason.     He  assents  ;  and 
yet  you  can  see  that  his  assent  has  as  httle  connexion  with 
his  spiritual  apprehension  as  the  words  of  a  man  in  a  dream 
have  to  do  with  his  reason.     In  fact,  by  their  very  position 
ms  outside  the  Church  a  veil  is  cast  before  their  eyes  which 
hides  away  entirely  from  their  heart  the  whole  class  of  doc- 
trines that  depend  upon  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.     Did 
you  ever,  reader,  try  an  intelligent  and  pious  dissenter  with 
the  *  Communion  of  Saints,'  '  The  Ministry  of  Angels,'  or  the 
'  Descent  into  Hell' — articles  the  most  cheering  and  encour- 
aging to  the  Churchman,  upon  which  the  mind  can  hang 
with  the    greatest    satisfaction,  and    which    have    aiforded 
death-bed  meditations  to  the  loftiest  minds  in  the  Church? 
You  prove  it  from  Scripture  to  him — he  assents  to  your 
proof;  yet  at  once  you  can  see  that  it  is  not  a  practical  thing 
with  him — he  rather  wonders  why  you  can  place  so  much 
weight  upon  matter  so  unimportant.     Something  is  mani- 
festly wanting  in  himself;  and  because  of  this  deficiency  all 
doctrines  and  facts  of  this  class  are  to  him  subtleties,  niceties, 
curious  questions,  interesting  speculations  ;  they  can  never 
be  to  him  matters  of  faith,  but  only  of  belief.     Such  is  the 
manifest  state  of   orthodox    dissenters  with    regard  to   our 
principles.     Ah!  if  we  could  only  realize  how  much  we  gain 
by  the  simple  fact  of  being  in  the  Church,  baptized  with  her 
Baptism,  and  partaking  of  her  Communion,  what  an  increase 
of  zeal  and  charity  would  it  cause  in  us,  and  how  much  pity 
toward  them  who,  not  because  of  themselves  but  the  schism 
and  sins  of  their  fathers,  are  blinded  to  half  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel. 

Half  the  truths,  I  have  said  ;  for  I  see  that  with  regard  to 
the  Atonement  the  dissenters  hold  those  which  have  their 
root  in  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand  by  their  position  they  are 
rendered  insensible  to  the  class  that  have  their  root  in  the 
Incarnation. 
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When  I  say  their  root  or  their  foundation  I  mean  not 
logically  but  really.     Not  that  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  or 
Atonement  being  given  in  words,,  you  can  thence  deduce  the 
other  doctrines  :  but  this  I  mean, — that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  being  mysteries  undiscoverable,  undeducible, 
unprovable  by  human  reason,   they  stand  together  as   the 
towers  of  a  building  each  resting  on  its  own  foundation,  yet 
each  supporting  and  upholding  the  others,  and  having  a  com- 
mon connexion.    And  so  each  doctrine,  the  one  supports  the 
other,  and  renders  its  reception  natural  and  easy.    And  these 
two,  the  Atonement  of  our  Lord  and  His  Incarnation,  are 
the  main  towers. 

The  Atonement  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it,  I 
conceive  that  the  orthodox  dissenters  hold  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
But  when  I  seek  for  any   indication   in  their  books   or   in 
themselves  that  they  attach  any  importance  to  the  Incarna- 
tion, I  seek  in  vain.     The  grounds  upon  which  they  appeal 
to  sinners   are  not  the  grounds   of  mercy  and  love,  of  hope 
and  true  tenderness,  which  naturally  take  their  rise  from  the 
thought  of  God  incarnate,  God   our  '  brother  in  the  flesh.' 
No,  they  are  the  ground  of  terror  and  fear  and  vengeance, 
such  as  might  be  appropriate  to  the  old  law  before  Christ 
assumed  our  humanity — motives  strictly  legal  and  yet  with- 
out a  law. 

When  I  look  again  to  their  estimate  of  the  Christian  life, 
I  see  in  it  no  feeling  of  this  truth,  no  sense  of  the  fact  that 
by  assuming  mortal  flesh,  and  by  being  born  of  a  woman, 
Christ  has  sanctified  the  human  nature  he  has  redeemed, 
to  a  something  above  what  it  was  before,  and  through  all  its 
stages  from  baptized  infancy  to  dying  age,  has  blessed  them 
all. 

And  the  very  words  wherein  He  and  His  Apostles  have 
enunciated  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  these  they  have 
pared  down  to  metaphors  and  figurative  phrases.     '*A  mem- 
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ber  of  Christ," — this  implies  with  them  no  true  yet  incon- 
ceivable relation  to  the  Eternal  Word  who  assumed  our  hu- 
man nature,  and  clothed  with  that  human  nature  eternally, 
is  seated  upon  God's  throne.  No  ;  although  St.  Paul  in  his 
earnest  apprehension  of  the  *' mystery  of  Godliness,"  vehe- 
mently asserts  that  we  are  **  members  of  His  flesh.  His  blood 
and  His  bones,"  still  these  things  are  metaphors,  yea  and 
would  be  metaphor  if  Paul  himself  in  person  asserted  that 
they  were  realities.  *  Children  of  God' — of  this,  too,  they 
have  no  real  sense,  no  sense  connected  with  duty  truly  child- 
like, no  sense  in  which  the  Christian  is  a  child  of  God  more 
than  any  good  man  before  Christ  came, — certainly  no  sense 
of  the  brotherhood  which  makes  us  children  through  his  In- 
carnation. God's  creation — His  mercy — His  providence — 
His  overseeing  care  and  love— all  these  make  us  children 
metaphorically ;  but  children  of  the  covenanted  Body  of 
Christ  our  Lord — children  of  the  inheritance— of  this  I  see 
in  them  very  little  true  sense. 

To  take  some  instances  more.  Paul  preached  *  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection' — that  is,  upon  the  plain  face  of  the  text, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  by  and  because  of  Jesus  :  who 
preaches  *  Jesus  and  the  resurrection'  now?  Are  not  the 
whole  mass  of  Protestants  gone  headlong  into  the  Socinian 
notion  that  eternal  life  is  some  how  or  other  a  physical  at- 
tribute of  the  body  ?  And  that  because  of  this  we  shall  arise, 
not  because  of  Jksus  and  his  resurrection  ?  St.  John  speaks 
of  *  Christ  dwelling  in  us  and  we  in  Him' — has  not  this 
become  a  metaphor  because  men  cannot  realize  the  fact  that 
God  could  become  man  ?  Paul  asserts  that  *  our  bodies  are 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;'  and  this  in  so  literal  and 
matter  of  fact  sense  that  he  makes  it  an  argument  against 
impurity.  This,  too,  has  been  converted  into  a  rhetorical 
figure.  Christ  attributes  eternal  life  to  the  eating  his  Body 
and  drinking  his  Blood — that  is,  in  the  plain  sense  of  the 
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text,  to  a  participation  of  his  glorified  humanity  as  the  seed 
of  eternal  life.  This  is  metaphor,  of  course.  The  sanctity 
of  marriage  also,  and  its  mysterious  nature,  is  expressly  as- 
serted in  the  Scripture ;  the  direct  spiritual  benefit  of  alms- 
giving ;  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  mortification  of  the  body. 
Yet  all  these  things  are  coolly  put  aside,  and  as  far  as  re- 
gards them  the  common  place  religion  of  the  day  has  very 
quietly  taken  the  ground  of  natural  religion  instead  of  the 
plain  words  and  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  such  conduct?  Simply  this,  that  in  order 
to  realize  and  hold  these  things  and  take  them  as  they  stand 
it  is  necessary  first  to  realize  and  hold,  not  as  a  matter  of 
mere  belief  but  as  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  '  God  in  our  flesh,' 
and  without  such  a  realization  these  things  are  impossibili- 
ties,— so  impossible  that  no  language  can  express  them, — 
no  words. 

It  is  worth  while  upon  any  one  of  these  points  to  contrast, 
say  Chrysostom,  with  one  of  our  modern  commentators. 
The  old  Christian,  who  felt  what  Christianity  was,  expresses 
no  doubt — he  takes  the  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  as 
expressing  matter  of  fact,  and  then  applies  them  practically. 
The  modern  begins  by  telling  us  that  '  the  words  cannot 
mean  what  they  say,  for  that  would  be  impossible  ;  we  must 
therefore  search  out  and  find  another  meaning.'  The  fools! 
if  they  only  realised  the  utter  impossibility  and  absurdity  to 
man's  reason  untrained  and  untutored  by  the  Church,  of  her 
fundamental  mystery  of  Christianity,  they  would  not  reason 
so.  If  they  only  felt  how  opposite  to  reason  it  is  that  He 
whom  *  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,'  God  omnipo- 
tent, should  be  born  a  child,  live  a  man,  and  suflfer  and  die» 
truly  with  such  a  feeling  abiding  upon  their  mind  we  should 
have  less  of  such  argumentations.  The  dissenters  may 
praise  God  that  they  have  among  them  women  and  children; 
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for  truly  if  they  bad  only  men  and  their  theologians  they 
would  shortly  have  but  little  Christianity  remaining. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  merely  of  particular  tenets ;  let 
us  now  look  to  doctrine  and  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Church — all  these  we  shall  find  resting  upon  the  one  great 
'mystery  of  godliness — God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  The 
doctrine  of  a  visible  Church,  for  instance,  which  shall  not 
fail  till  the  end  of  time  ;  which  contains  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, is  one  over  the  whole  world,  and  is  the  guard  and  cus- 
todier of  the  truth ;  what  ground  have  these  lofty  claims  ? 
Surely  no  ground  upon  the  theory  of  individualism,  but  a 
sure  ground  upon  the  fact  that  universal  humanity  is  one 
actually  and  really,  and  that  Christ  our  Lord  partook 
of  that  humanity,  and  that  thereby  mart's  nature,  our  flesh,  is 
seated  upon  God's  throne,  clothed  with  the  attributes  of 
omniscience  and  omnipotence.  Take  again  the  Eucharistic 
doctrine,  '  that  we  really  and  truly  receive  Christ's  Body 
and  His  Blood  ;'  it  rests  upon  the  same  doctrine  ;  and  the 
old  fathers  were  so  sensible  of  this  that  they  ever  employed 
the  union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  manhood  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine.  Take  Infant  Baptism — 
wherefore  has  it  always  been  in  the  Church  ?  Because  the 
Church  feels  and  knows  that  *  the  Word  became  flesh,'  and 
was  once  a  babe  in  the  arms  of  His  mother.  And  so  through 
all  these  that  are  called  Church  doctrines — through  them 
all  the  Churchman  can  go,  and  as  the  base  and  foundation 
of  near  all  he  can  see  that  sense  and  realization  of  Christ's 
Incarnation  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Church's  chil- 
dren. 

The  Apostle  St.  John  felt  this  to  be  the  character  of  the 
Church;  he  felt  that  a  deficiency  in  this  was  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  character  of  Anti-christ,  and  accordingly 
he  says,  "Who  is  Anti-christ,  but  he  that  deuieththat  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh?"     Such  was  the  error  of  the  Gnostics; 
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they  conceived  of  religion  as  entirely  spiritual ;  they  could 
not  see  how  man's  humanity  could  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
it,  or  how  the  body  could  be  affected  otherwise  than  through 
the  soul.  And  therefore  they  called  the  Catholics  '  carnal,' 
themselves  *  spiritual  ;'  and  as  our  modern  dissenters  do, 
they  denied  every  thing  in  the  Scriptures  that  seemed  other 
than  exclusively  spiritual.  And  moreover  ran  the  principle 
out  to  its  natural  conclusion,  the  denying  the  proper  humani- 
ty of  our  blessed  Lord.*^ 

The  deficiency  of  Dissenters  is  in  those  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  that  have  their  root  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord  ; — their  denial  of  all  the  formal  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  their  incapability  of  feeling  them  arises  from 
their  deficiency  in  an  apprehension  by  faith  of  the  great  fact 
of'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  He  that  wishes  to  see  the 
truth  of  this  let  him  only  take  up  some  of  the  modern  books 
of  devotion — Abbott,  or  Philip,  or  Albert  Barnes.  Let  him 
contrast  the  dryness  and  conscious  barrenness  of  feeling 
towards  our  Lord  in  these  books,  ill  covered  with  flippant 
and  irreverent  sentimentalism  and  romantic  familiarity  and 
babyish  fondlings.  Let  him  contrast  these  books  with  the 
deep  and  loving  awe,  the  boundless  tenderness,  the  love,  re- 
verence and  affection  with  which  the  men  of  old  dwelt  upon 
each  event  and  fact  of  His  death  Who  lived  and  died  for  us, 
and  at  once  he  shall  see  that  the  element  in  which  these 

^  By  the  way  the  Gnostics  have  strange  affinities  with  modern  dis 
sent.  All  their  systems  indicate  that  they  never  received  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  in  the  Church  or  from  the  Church,  but  that  they 
received  them  as  they  would  a  manuscript  of  Plato  or  Zeno,  and  that 
they  then  set  to,  to  form  from  the  books  a  systen  of  doctrine.  They 
seem  never  to  have  had  Episcopal  government ;  at  least  their  founders, 
Simeon,  Menander,  and  Dositheus,  were  not  Christians.  Then  again 
iheir  doctrine  has  for  its  first  postulate  and  axiom  the  supposition  that 
religion  must  be  altogether  spiritual. 
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modern  books  are  deficient  is  an  apprehension  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ. 

However  we  shall  pursue  the  train  of  thought  still  further. 
When  we  look  at  the  truths  of  the  Atonement  and  the  cor- 
responding facts  of  our  own  nature,  and  see  that  Christ 
has  died  for  man,  at  once  to  the  individual  the  question  comes 
up,  •  How  and  whereby  shall  this  be  realized  to  me  V  By 
what  means  shall  this  truth,  which  is  true  independently  of  any 
one  individual  man  and  his  circumstances, — by  what  means 
shall  this  be  brought  home  to  the  individual  man  so  that  he 
shall  realize  it  as  his  own  ?  by  what  means  shall  it  become 
so  much  his  that  in  consequence  of  it  he  shall  feel  duties 
necessary  to  be  done  and  privileges  to  be  enjoyed?  that  it 
shall  become  a  new  element  in  his  life,  a  new  spring  of  ac- 
tion, a  new  fountain  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  a  medium,  as 
it  were,  or  atmosphere  through  which  all  things  shall  be  seen 
and  in  the  light  of  which  all  things  shall  live  ?  If  this  ques* 
tion  be  not  answered,  we  have  the  revealed  truths  of  Christ's 
death  for  sin  as  far  from  us  as  the  stars  of  heaven  are  from 
our  daily  life  upon  earth  and  the  business  of  it.  We  have 
them  as  those  stars  are,  brilliant  indeed  and  glorious,  but  too 
distant,  and  shining  upon  us  with  too  faint  a  ray  to  come 
measurably  into  life  and  action.  We  can  contemplate  these 
truths  as  the  astronomer  those  distant  orbs,  and  may  by  our 
reason  work  out  for  ourselves  a  splendid  science,  *  the 
Science  of  Salvation,'  as  our  dissenting  brethren  are  fond  of 
phrasing  it,  but  still  it  shall  be  understood  by  but  few.  As 
the  stars  are  seen  by  all  and  but  few  are  astronomers  ;  so, 
this  question  remaining  unanswered,  it  is  with  the  *  scheme,' 
'science,'  or  *plan'  of  salvation. 

This  is  the  grand  difficulty  of  the  present  age,  for  a  specu- 
lative belief  in  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  is  almost  universal. 
The  infidelity  of  deism  is  past,  the  infidelity  of  dissent  is 
upon  us.     Not  one  out  of  every  ten  men  you  meet  denies 
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that  Christ  died,  and  died  for  sia.  Not  one  out  of  every  ten 
can  realize  and  actualize  these  facts,  can  take  them  out  of 
the  dead  paper  and  printer's  ink  in  which  they  are  recorded, 
and  make  them  truths  and  facts  of  their  own  life  and  action. 
This  is  the  great  difficulty ;  and  men  have  felt  this  difficulty  ; 
since  they  cut  loose  from  the  Church — will  feel  it  until  they 
return  again. 

'  How  then,'  say  they,  *  shall  the  truth  of  the  Atonement 
be  realised  ?  Surely  it  is  by  faith' — and  so  say  we— but 
how  by  faith  without  the  Church  ?  There  is  the  pinch — by 
faith  without  '  the  pillar  and  ground'  of  the  faith  ?  How  shall 
we  be  supported  in  the  faith  which  realises  the  Atonement 
without  '  the  pillar  of  it,'  and  stand  firmly  fixed  in  it  without 
'the  ground  of  it?'  To  realise  Christ's  Atonement  with- 
out His  Incarnation  and  without  that  Body  whose  inheri- 
tance the  doctrine  and  abiding  sense  of  the  Incarnation  is, 
this  is  the  problem  of  dissent. 

We  shall  examine  the  solution.  We  pass  by  altogether 
the  Universalist  notion  that  the  Atonement  needs  no  appli- 
cation, no  realization.  It  is  too  foolish  and  too  unscriptural 
to  need  any  notice.  Two  other  ways  there  are,  and  both  of 
them  agree  in  the  one  result.  Both  of  them  altogether  cut 
away  the  fact  of  Christ's  Incarnation  as  a  doctrine,  by  ren- 
dering it  as  a  fact  utterly  unconnected  with  the  Atonement 
— a  fact  indeed  asserted  in  the  Scripture  and  therefore  true, 
but  as  a  fact  unproductive,  and  having  as  little  bearing  upon 
man's  state  and  condition  as  that  other  fact  that  He  was  '  born 
in  a  manger,' — capable  indeed  as  the  last  mentioned  fact  is  of 
an  immensity  of  poetry  and  moralization — still  as  a  fact 
utterly  unproductive. 

The  first  is  the  view  of  the  old  Calvinist,  which  for  the 
great  truth  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  substitutes  a  truth 
of  natural  religion — the  truth  of  His  almighty  power 
and  omniscience,  systematized  by  metaphysics ; — which  for 
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the  real  heing^  Christ  the  co-eternal  and  co-equal  Word, 
substitutes  the  attribute  of  God's    eternal  will  and  pleasure ; 
for  Christ  puts  a  co-eternal  decree,  which,  being  irresisti- 
ble must  therefore  be  co-equal  in  some  sense  w^ith  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  then,  as  a  means  of  realization  takes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  decree  in  predestination  and  reprobation.     How 
then,  according  to  this  scheme,  shall  w^e  realize  the  Atone- 
ment ?     We  shall  take  the  words  of  our  own  article  as  a 
very  good  exposition  of  the  Calvinistic  sentiment  on  this 
point,  never  forgetting  the  origin  of  these  articles,  and  the 
wholly   different    position   in   which   we    of  the    American 
Church  stand  towards    them  from  that  in  which  English 
Churchmen  are  placed.     How  then,  according  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic scheme,  shall  men  come  to  realize  the  Atonement? 
*' Wherefore,"  says  our  article,  ''they  which  be  endued  with 
so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  (predestination  unto  life)  be 
called  according  to  God's  purpose,  working  in  due  season ; 
they  through  grace  obey  the  calling  ;  they  be  justified  freely; 
they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption ;  they  be  made  like 
the  image  of  His  only  begotten   Son   Jesus   Christ  ;  they 
walk  rehgiously  in  good  works;    and  at   length  by    God's 
mercy  they  attain  everlasting  felicity."— ^r^  17. 

The  question  then,  '  Ho w^  shall  we  realize  the  Atonement  ? ' 
is  now  plainly  answered,  and  taken  by  itself  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  doctrine,  practice,  or  principle,  the  article 
gives  the  pure  Calvinistic  answer.  The  Atonement  is  the 
'  means  of  salvation.'  We  who  are  to  be  saved  by  it  are  pre- 
destined so  to  be  saved.  'We  are  called  in  due  season;'  in 
consequence  we  obey  and  are  'justified'  receiving  the  faith 
through  it— that  is  justifying  faith.  But  what  then  comes  of 
the  '  great  mystery'  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?"  Surely 
every  one  can  see  that  the  scheme  is  perfect  without  any  stress 
being  laid  upon  this!  Of  course  it  is  through  Christ  born  as 
a  man  and  dying  as  a  man  that  salvation  is  effected  ;  but  who 
is  he  that  cannot  see  thatunon  this  scheme  the  Eternal  resolve 
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and  the  Eternal  and  irresistible  decree  are  the  primary  agents, 
and  ChrisTj  His  Incarnation,  and  His  Atonement,  are  only- 
secondary  ?  So  by  this  plan  the  Atonement  is  at  once  re- 
alized. He  who  is  predestined  *in  due  season  is  called' 
and  '  obeys  through  grace  the  calling.'  But  why  was  Christ 
born  in  human  flesh  ?  Let  the  multitudes  of  Universalists 
and  Unitarians  answer  the  question  ;  for  they  are  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  denominations  the  consequences  of  it.  It  is  to  Cal- 
vinism the  fatal  question. 

There  is  another  mode  of  realizing  the  Atonement  without 
the    Church.     This   also    is    by   faith ;    such  faith  as  Paul 
never  dreamed  of  nor  James.     But  he  who  discovered  that 
*  the  Gospels  do  not  contain  the  Gospel,'  and  that  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James  is  'an  Epistle  of  straw,'   he  found  it  out. 
And  this  it  is ;  that  the  means  of  laying  hold  upon  the  Atone- 
men  is  in  man's  self,  not  faith  that  beheves  in  creeds  or  arti- 
cles, nor  any  other  of  the  sixteen  different  kinds  of  faith  enu- 
merated by  Lutheran  theologians;  which  are  not  'justifying 
faith,'  but  the  seventeenth,  which  is  'justifying  faith.'     And 
this  is  "fides  apjprehensiva,^^  'the  faith  that  lays  hold,'  a  pe- 
culiar internal  mental  emotion  of  realization,  self-application, 
and  self-appropriation,  the  self-consciousness  that  our  mind 
grasps  and  lays  hold  of  the  Atonement.     By  this  we  appro- 
priate  to  ourselves  the   effects  of  Christ's  death  and  are 
saved,  and  are  in  a  state  of  grace  as  long  as  such  feeling  is 
kept  up  in  our  mind.     Nought  else  it  may  be  seen  is  needed 
but  the  two  facts,  first  that   Christ  died,  and  secondly  that 
we  have  this  emotion  in  our  mind.     This  is  not  so  comfort- 
ble  as  the  other  way,  but  is  a  deal  more   convenient,  as  it 
puts  away  and  renders  unnecessary  all  doctrine,  all  prac- 
tice, all  sacraments,  every  thing  that  Christians  have  of  old 
thought  useful,   and  renders  machinery  necessary  only  for 
two  things  ;  the  first  to  start  the  feeling,  the  second  to  keep 
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it  up;  that  is,  revivals  for  the  one  and  prayer-meetings  for  the 
other. 

Both  of  these  theories  we  hold  to  be  untrue  and  ineifec- 
tive.  Untrue  ;  because  our  Lord  ever  blessed  w^hen  He 
died  for  sin  left  not  man  without  a  means  ordained  by  Him- 
self for  the  application  of  that  Sacrifice  and  the  realization  of 
it ;  for  the  placing  of  man  in  a  sure  and  fixed  relation  to  the 
mediator's  blood  and  for  the  constant  maintenance  in  his  con- 
sciousness, through  all  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  feeling, 
and  all  the  mutations  of  outward  circumstance,  of  the  know- 
ledge that  he  still  remains  in  such  a  state.  These  objects 
we  say  are  not  realized  by  the  theory  of  Calvin  or  that  of 
Luther  above  specified,  which  two  notions  divide  between 
them  all  non-episcopal  religionists. 

Ineffectual,  we  say  they  are,  because  not  one  man  or  wo- 
man out  of  ten  can  realize  the  truths  of  the  Atonement  by 
means  of  these  valuable  devices.  We  have  known  of  men 
and  women  ourselves,  who,  having  not  the  truth  taught  them 
but  these  new  theories,  have  sincerely  striven  with  all  the 
energies  of  mind  and  body  to  put  themselves  in  the  mental 
position  these  two  notions  require,  and  have  been  unable  to 
do  it;  and  thence  have  been  cast  into  despair,  utter  reckless- 
ness, apathy,  or  even  downright  unbelief.  We  feel,  too, 
that  they  are  ineffectual,  inasmuch  as  both,  in  their  practical 
result,  actually  cut  away  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  for 
the  most  part,  from  religious  privileges;  because  they  are 
not  'spiritual'  but  strictly  mental  and  intellectual.  We  de- 
test them,  because,  as  we  have  above  said,  both  of  them  dis- 
place our  Lord  and  His  Incarnation  from  their  position  in 
the  plan  of  redemption.  We  cast  them  away  from  us,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  track  or  a  trace  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  New  Testament  that  these  the  new-found  notions  of 
Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin  are  the  means  of  applying  to 
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the  individual  the  Atonement  of  our  Lord  or  of  keeping  up 
in  his  mind  the  realization  of  it. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  great  difficulty  of  the  present 
day,  and  seen  the  plans  that  are  commonly  employed  to  re- 
medy it,  we  shall  pretermit  all  further  consideration  of  them 
and  tui'n  to  the  New  Testament  way  of  efifecting  these  ob- 
jects. For  Calvin  and  Luther  unquestionably  were  men  of 
great  genius,  and  their  *sublime  theories'  bear  the  stamp  of 
it;  and  yet  methinks  Paul  and  Peter,  John  and  James,  and 
their  Master  our  Ever  blessed  Lord,  are  better  authorities 
upon  such  a  point.  And  in  their  writings  not  a  word  is  there 
of  John  Calvin's  mode  of  applying  and  realizing  the  Atone- 
ment; not  a  word  of  Martin  Luther's  plan. 

On  the  contrary,  we  see  in  the  New  Testament  every 
where  ''repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  effect  of  which  in  the  sinner's 
mind  we  have  no  objection  to  call  'conversion,'  provided  it 
be  attended  with  a  real  change  of  life  and  conduct — not  to  he 
all,  but  merely  preparatory. 

Preparatory  to  that  great  change  in  baptism  wherein  the 
repentant  and  believing  '  are  made  members  of  Christ,  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
whereby  their  sins  are  forgiven  and  their  freedom  sealed, 
and  all  the  benefits  of  His  atonement  assured  to  them.  And 
then  when  thus  by  Baptism  the  repentant  and  believing  is 
made  a  new  creature  in  Christ,  when  the  seed  of  life  has 
been  implanted  in  him,  then  is  he  given  the  other  sacrament 
of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  to  nourish  and  maintain  the 
life  that  is  in  him,  to  keep  up  the  connexion  that  has  been 
established  between  him  and  God  incarnate. 

Now,  with  regard  to   the  application  of  the  Atonement 
through  the  Sacraments,  received  rightly,  worthily  and  by 
faith,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture    as  upheld  and  steadfastly 
maintained  by  the  Church  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  di- 
ll* 
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late  upon  it.  Clearly  and  plainly  she  maintains  them  to  be 
means  of  grace,  and  means  of  maintaining  the  soul  in  grace, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  does  not  limit  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  or  pronounce  that  they  are  the  sole  channels.  We 
shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  to  receive  these  doctrines 
of  the  Church  as  to  the  end  and  object  of  the  Sacraments,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  in  the  Church  and  to  have  the  Church's 
sense  of  the  Incarnation.  And  to  those  who  may  doubt  of 
these  things  we  would  only  say,  take  your  New  Testament 
and  look  over  the  mention  that  is  made  of  these  ordinances, 
and  you  will  find  that  there  they  are  connected  with  Christ's 
sufferings  as  an  end,  and  lean  upon  His  Incarnation  as  a 
foundation,  in  a  way  that  certainly  none  of  our  Presbyterian 
brethren  dare  to  connect  them.  In  fact  the  Sacraments  and 
their  doctrine  seem  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  between 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  the  interpretation  as  it 
were  into  the  language  of  daily  life  of  these  two  great  mys- 
teries. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part,  the  realization,  which  I 
suspect  modern  religionists  consider  a  little  more  important 
than  the  application  of  the  Atonement,  or  it  may  be  make 
identical  with  it ;  I  do  not  see  that  out  of  the  Church  Baptism, 
as  they  call  their  sprinkling  or  immersion,  is  regeneration  ; 
I  do  not  see  that  their  eating  of  bread  and  wine  is  the  recep- 
tion of  His  Body  and  Blood.  I  take  their  own  actual  doc- 
trines, which  is  not  the  doctrine  of  their  standards,  as  re- 
gards their  own  ceremonies ;-— that  their  washing  with 
water  is  a  bare  sign,  and  their  sacrament  of  the  Supper  a 
bare  sign  having  no  spiritual  efficacy.  And  I  do  not  suppose 
they  will  be  angry  with  me  for  this.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
see  how  their  sacraments  can  cause  in  them  a  realization, 
since  in  themselves  they  are  unreal,  and  do  not  wonder  that 
they  seek  some  other  means. 

But  we,  who  are  in  His  Body — we  need  no  theories  to 
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support  in  us  the  sense  of  that  which  we  know  lo  be  a  reali- 
ty. We  feel  the  sacraments  to  be  the  full  and  efficient 
means  which  our  Lord  has  given  us  as  well  to  apply  as  to 
realize  His  Atonement.  We  look  upon  .the  baptized  as  not 
marked  with  evanishing  water  only,  but  as  entered  within 
His  Body  and  regenerate.  And  day  after  day  the  sense  is 
growing  up  among  us  of  '*  the  royal  priesthood,  the  peculiar 
people,  the  holy  nation."  And  our  clergy  well  know  that 
so  increased  among  us  is  the  sense  of  baptismal  privileges 
and  baptismal  relations  that  upon  this  we  feel  a  far  surer 
ground  of  appeal  than  upon  any  other  motive. 

With  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  also,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
up  in  the  mind  the  thought  of  Christ's  Atonement,  its  effi- 
cacy is  a  fact  too  plainly  known  by  Churchmen  to  doubt  it. 
We  know  that  the  realization  of  the  facts  of  Christ's  death 
at  this  time  is  the  fullest  and  most  ample;  a  realization,  too, 
that  does  not  depend  upon  talents  or  mental  capacity,  but  is 
then  in  abundant  measure  vouchsafed  to  the  poor,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  uninformed.  For  this  w^e  can  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  our  fellow  Churchmen  as  to  w^hether  at  that 
period  they  have  not  felt  a  more  ample  and  more  enduring 
realization  of  His  death  and  Atonement  than  of  any  other 
matter  at  any  other  time.  In  fact  w4iether  it  be  the  gift  of 
God,  that  in  giving  us  the  Body  of  His  Son  he  then  confers 
upon  the  mind  a  glimpse  of  its  eternal  privileges;  that  at 
that  time  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions, 
which  in  ordinary  life  must  pass  through  the  mind  one  by 
one,  clothed  with  the  vesture  of  language,  should  there  co- 
exist simultaneously  in  the  mind  independent  of  all  verbal 
form  ;  or  whether  it  be  that  the  Eucharist  is  adapted  then  to 
call  forth  some  mysterious  property  of  the  mind,  known  to 
Him  yet  unknown  to  us :  yet  sure  it  is  that  then  there  seems 
to  awaken  in  the  mind  a  w^hole  life  of  thoughts  and  emotions, 
all  clustering  around  the  central  fact  of  our  Lord's  death 
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for  sin.  The  Churchman  knows  this  by  his  own  experience; 
he  knows  that  by  the  Holy  Eucharist  he  has  a  fuller  sense 
of  His  death  and  sacrifice  than  by  any  other  means. 

This  then,  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  these  remarks,  is  the 
position  of  the  Churchman  with  regard  to  distinctive  doc- 
trines. The  distinction  is  not  in  us,  nor  in  the  doctrines  we 
hold,  but  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  our  position.  And  that 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  is,  that  being  in  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  we  allele  in  the  feeling  q/'His  Incarnation; 
and  through  this,  and  by  means  of  His  Sacraments,  the 
Churchman  can  realize  the  Atonement  of  His  Lord  with  a 
fulness  and  a  completeness  unknown  to  the  followers  of 
Luther  or  of  Calvin. 


*. 
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When  I  first  entered  upon  the  actual  duties  of  the  minis- 
try, I  was  thrown  by  my  position  very  much  in  contact  with 
pious  dissenters.  Their  mode  of  thinking  upon  two  points 
puzzled  me  exceedingly.  The  first  was  this — that  I  had  not 
very  long  been  acquainted  with  them  till  I  found  out  that  it 
was  with  them  a  very  prevailing  sentiment  that  '  Churchmen 
have  no  religion!'  The  well  educated  of  the  laity  asserted 
this  in  their  actions,  the  ignorant  in  broad  terms,  and  many 
of  their  most  influential  ministers  in  no  weak  or  dubious 
terms  declared  '  that  the  Church  did  not  preach  the  Gospel 
— that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.' 

This  was  a  very  astonishing  thing  to  me.  The  lives  of  the 
mass  of  Churchmen  had  been  known  to  me  to  be  at  least  as 
much  in  the  spirit  of  religion  as  those  of  dissenters,  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  a  good  deal  more  thorough,  and  as 
for  solid  practical  enduring  piety,  I  conceived  that  I  had  seen 
more  of  it  with  us  than  with  them.  I  knew,  too,  that  the 
preaching  of  our  clergy  embraced  all  that  the  best  of  them 
considered  to  be  the  Gospel  —and  so,  like  a  very  young  man, 
I  set  myself  to  '  removing  objections'  and  preaching  for  the 
purpose  of  '  doing  away  with  prejudices.'  I  lost  my  labor; 
and  since  then  I  have  become  somewhat  older. 

About  the  same  time  I  took  notice  of  another  fact  that 
seemed  stranger  still.  I  was  acquainted,  as  I  have  told  you, 
with  many  truly  religious  dissenters.  I  did  not  doubt  their 
piety  then,  nor  do  I  now.    And  yet  about  their  conversation 
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there  was  something  that  startled  me  much.  I  heard  men 
and  women,  very  good  and  pious  indeed,  but  still  of  no  extra- 
ordinary growth  in  holiness  or  knowledge,  apply  and  arro- 
gate to  themselves  passages  and  phrases  of  Scripture,  in  a 
sort  of  unhesitating  business-like  matter-of-fact  way,  that 
seemed  very  strange  indeed  when  I  considered  the  endur- 
ance, and  self-denial,  and  holiness  of  the  saints  that  first  used 
them.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  half-blasphemy  that  the  words  of 
an  aged  John  should  be  used  of  themselves  by  ordinary 
Christians,  who,  whatever  their  morality  and  good  nature 
might  be,  certainly  had  very  little  of  the  peculiar  Christian 
character  of  the  beloved  disciple.  I  thought  that  it  ap- 
proached to  profanation  for  a  mere  common-place  Christian, 
in  whose  mind  I  could  see  that  self-denial  had  no  place,  to 
"boast"  as  Paul.  And  then  I  could  see  that  such  a  way  of 
talking  was  a  thing  expected  of  every  Christian,  a  habit  into 
which  common  opinion  required  he  should  fall,  that  he 
should  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions  apply  to  himself 
the  highest  and  holiest  sayings  of  the  holiest  men.  This  I 
could  see  was  done  as  a  matter  of  form,  pretty  much  as  in 
the  days  of  etiquette,  phrases  of  deep  humility,  ardent  devo- 
tion, and  devoted  friendship  were  used  as  matters  of  mere 
politeness. 

I  also  took  notice  that  certain  phrases,  in  their  words  and 
their  original  use  expressive  of  ardent  emotion  and  deep 
feeling,  had  been  stereotyped  as  it  were,  and  were  now  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  catch-word.  Men  used  them  in  a  com- 
mon-place technical  way.  They  were  a  kind  of  paper  cur- 
rency in  religion,  and  by  venting  them  they  got  credit  for 
the  existence  in  themselves  of  all  the  words  expressed. 

I  looked  to  our  Church,  and  in  her  truly  pious  members 
w^hom  I  had  known  I  saw  not  a  vestige  of  such  talk,  nor  any 
thing  in  the  Scriptures  that  seemed  to  make  it  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  man.     And  every  time  I  listened  to  what  the  dis- 
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senters  call  'religious  conversation'  I  felt  disgusted;  I 
could  not  bear  to  converse  in  this  way  ;  I  could  not  with  pa- 
tience hear  others  do  so.  The  whole  system  seemed  to  me 
hollow,  artificial,  and  insincere.     It  seems  so  still. 

For  I  cannot  but  consider  that  if  Christian  men  have  these 
high  and  rapturous  feelings  of  '  love  to  God,'  of  'rejoicing  in 
the  redemption  which  our  blessed  Lord  has  wrought  for 
us,'  of  'total  and  entire  acquiesence  in  His  will,'  they  are 
spoiled  by  the  attempt  to  express  them  in  words ;  language 
cannot  be  a  vehicle  for  them  ;  they  are  too  deep,  too  subtle, 
and  too  delicate  to  be  expressed  by  the  coarse  medium  of 
language.  I  consider  that  when  a  Christian  has  such  feel- 
ings, as  most  Christians  who  are  sincere  will  have  them  at 
times,  they  are  for  him  a  sort  of  last  stamp  and  perfect  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  he  has  adopted  and  acted  upon,  a  witness 
to  him  alone.  They  have  a  double  use,  and  neither  of  their 
uses  in  words  :  the  first  as  a  secret  spring  and  internal  in- 
ducement to  a  course  of  life  and  actions  raised  above  the  or- 
dinary motives  of  life ;  the  second,  as  a  secret  incense  from 
the  heart  arising,  unseen  of  men,  unknown  and  unboasted  of, 
to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Their  uses  then,  I  think, 
according  to  their  nature,  to  be  for  action,  true  energetic  ac- 
tion in  our  sphere  of  duty,  and  contemplation,  considered  as 
a  religious  practice,  daily  carried  out  in  life. 

On  these  views  silence  seems  a  true  and  real  encourage- 
ment to  such  feelings;  and  talking  of  them  most  injurious  to 
their  uses  and  their  growth.  And,  indeed,  in  life  all  true 
and  tender  feeling  is  silent.  The  coarser  and  more  violent 
emotions,  then,  are  the  only  ones  that  seek  vent  in  words. 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  and  affections, — in  them  all,  the 
saying  of  the  old  poet  is  true,  that  "silence  is  the  floodgate 
of  the  deeper  heart."  And  words,  even  when  we  most 
powerfully  try  to  unfold  them  to  our  brethren,  ever  babble 
and  stammer  in  the  attempt. 
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I  have  seen  that  a  perpetual  attempt  of  dissenters  is  to 
speak  forth  these  feelings.  Thereby  they  think  to  kindle 
them  in  others.  They  are  led  to  look  upon  this  as  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  given ;  hence  they  do  not  wish  to 
leave  such  thoughts  unexpressed  and  unrevealed.  I  do  con- 
sider the  attempt  nugatory  and  little  less  than  a  profanation ; 
about  as  unsuitable  a  course  of  conduct  as  if  a  wife  were 
perpetually  in  all  companies  to  declare  in  the  most  fervid 
language  how  ardently  she  loved  her  husband,  or  a  child  his 
parent.  Nature  says  in  such  a  case,  *  Praise  him  as  much 
as  you  wish,  but  say  nothing  of  the  fervor  o^  your  affections, 
else  you  praise  yourself  as  much.'  So  seems  it  to  me  with 
regard  to  God  and  our  feelings  towards  Him.  If  we  have 
such  feelings,  in  God's  name  let  us  rejoice  in  them,  and  let 
them  show  themselves  in  action ;  but  why  open  and  display, 
or  seem  to  display  them  to  every  chance  customer  whose 
heart  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  ours  to  him  ? 

I  have  not  seen  any  deficiency  of  true  feeling  in  Church 
people.  I  have  seen  at  the  Holy  Communion,  at  Baptism, 
and  Confirmation,  men  and  women,  no  excitable  or  brawl- 
ing enthusiasts,  but  true  and  sober-minded  Christians,  over- 
powered and  weeping.  And  I  have  ever  taken  notice  that 
those  around  them  recognized  the  sanctity  of  such  emotion, 
and  the  privilege  it  has  of  silence.  I  have  seen,  too,  the 
value  of  '  silent  emotion'  that  is  followed  by  no  exhaustion, 
no  enfeeblement  of  body  or  of  soul,  but  gives  increased  ener- 
gy of  action  and  power  of  purpose, — such  power  and  energy 
as  never  is  given  by  any  feeling  raised  by  words,  and  venting 
itself  in  the  same. 

Ever  have  I  believed  that  the  Church's  is  the  most  practi- 
cal form  and  the  most  real.  And  this  has  been  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  confirmations  of  this  belief,  that  I  have  seen  it 
an  instinct  in  her  sons  to  turn  their  feelings  to  what  I  must 
think  is  the  true  and  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  hold  and 
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draw  back  from  the  attempt  at  blazoning  them  forth  to  the 
eyes  of  men. 

The  reason,  then,  why  *we  have  no  rehgion'  is  plain;  the 
reason  why  they  will  not  believe  that  we  can  have  is  evident 
too.  We  will  not  '  talk  religion.'  Churchmen  will  not  ap- 
ply to  themselves  the  words  of  Scripture  in  this  way  ;  they 
will  not  debate  upon  their  feelings ;  they  will  offer  no  sacri- 
fice when  self  must  receive  a  part  in  the  offering  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  which  the  tongue  essays  to  offer  to  God.  And 
therefore  *they  have  no  religion;'  they  do  not  show  that 
sign^  which  all  count  the  criterion  of  a  profession,  they  '  do 
not  tell  what  God  has  done  for  them.'^  They  make  it  not 
a  subject  of  stale  common-place  talk, — how  can  they  *  have 
any  religion?' 

We  cannot  remove  this  prejudice, — let  us  then  be  silent. 
Let  us  use  our  feelings  as  a  motive  and  a  spring  of  action  ; 
or  if  they  overflow  let  it  be  in  secret  prayer,  or  in  that  calm 
and  habitual  contemplation  which  was  a  favorite  employment 
of  the  saints  of  old,  but  now  is  much  decayed  by  this  *  talk- 
ing religion.'  For  religion  is  no  vocabulary  of  phrases  to  be 
bandied  about  from  man  to  man — no  code  of  signals  or 
system  of  pass-words  for  Christians  to  recognize  one 
another  by,  but  a  life  whose  root  we  may  feel  but  cannot  lay 
bare  to  ourselves  or  our  fellows — a  fountain  to  whose  source 
we  cannot  penetrate — a  way  that  we  are  not  able  to  mark 
out,  so  that  all  its  windings  shall  be  perceptible  to  our  fellow 
travellers. 

Work — feeling — words, — these  are  the  three  moulds  in 
which  man  has  striven  to  cast  it ;  three  lines  by  which  he 
has  attempted  to  fathom  its  depth.  Work,  practical,  actual, 
real  work  for  our  Lord  ;  this  is  the  soil  and  ground  of  all 

a  "  Such  a  one  has  got  religion, — he  spoke  in  meeting  last  night'' — 
Common  Saying, 
^  "  Come  brother  P.,  tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  yow." 
12 
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true  fruit,  as  in  the  physical  world  heat  and  moisture,  that 
they  may  be  productive,  require  the  natural  soil.  A  rehgion 
of  work — this  was  that  of  the  men  of  old,  and  there  was  with 
them  no  lack  of  the  other  two.  A  religion  of  mere  feeling 
without  work — this  has  been  tried  too;  it  has  ended  for  those 
who  adopted  it  in  mad  fanaticism.  But  a  religion  of  words, 
— whose  chief  instrument  of  propagation  and  increase  is  talk, 
whose  test  and  criterion  is  talk,  whose  mode  of  intercommu- 
nion between  man  and  man  is  talk,  is  a  something  that  never 
yet  has  stood  upon  the  earth — a  pitiful  absurdity,  the  con- 
ception and  engendering  of  which  was  kept  for  these  our  lat- 
ter days ; — with  what  success  in  the  realization  thereof  all 
men  have  seen. 
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With  the  Churchman,  a  very  simple  thing  indeed.  He 
whose  heart  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit, 
so  as  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  of  Christ,  this  man  is  a  con- 
verted man.  It  is  brought  about  only  by  the  influence  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  ;  the  result  is  faith,  living  faith,  that 
shows  itself  by  works.  The  doctrine  is  plainly  avowed  by 
the  standards  of  the  Church,*  plainly  preached  by  our  clergy, 
and  manifested,  I  trust,  within  her  body  by  at  least  as  much 
vital  religion  and  personal  piety  as  is  shown  in  any  commu- 
nion. Yet  still,  there  are  but  few  of  our  clergy  or  our  laity 
who,  notwithstanding  all  this,  have  not  seen  the  intense  ob- 
stinacy with  which  the  dissenting  sects  unite  in  denying 
that  we  preach  this  doctrine,  so  plainly  avowed.  They  mu- 
tually give  each  other  all  credit  for  holding  and  preaching 
it,  but  all  of  them  agree  in  believing  that  we  reject  it. 

Admitting  them  to  be  sincere  in  this  persuasion,  it  proves 
that  they  feel  we  do  not  preach  what  they  do  ;  and  this 
should  lead  us  at  once  to  examine  whether  what  they  call 
'conversion'  be  so  in  reality;  'whether  that  state  of  intense 
agony  of  feeling  and  convulsion  of  internal  emotion  which  is 
produced  at  camp-meetings  and  revivals,  be  in  truth  change 
of  heart,'  and  if  not,  'what  it  is  then?'  This  I  conceive  to  be 
a  more  true  and  useful  course  than  to  try  and  persuade  them 
of  a  fact  to  which  they  sedulously  close  their  eyes,  to  spend 
our  efl'orts  in  convincing  men  who  are  determined  to  be  in- 
credulous. 

^  3ee  Hobart's  Corppanion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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Upon  this  subject  I  am  unwilling  to  raise  the  cry  of  '  fana- 
ticism,' while  I  am  well  aware  there  is  abundance  of  it ;  it  is 
the  more  useful  course  to  examine  the  ground  from  w4iich 
the  fanaticism  springs,  than  merely  to  raise  a  shout  which 
any  body  who  knows  nothing  of  human  nature  or  the  Scrip- 
tures can  unite  in.  Still  less  do  I  wish  to  ridicule  such 
operations;  for  there  is  a  class  of  men  surrounding  all  sects, 
who  are  always  ready  to  laugh  with  any,  that  they  may 
thereby  discredit  all. 

Upon  these  two  questions,  therefore,  I  purpose  to  give  you 
the  conclusions  I  have  come  to  from  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  such  things,  and  some  thought  upon  the  subject. 
The  conclusions  I  have  come  to  with  regard  to  that  peculiar 
change  preached  by  all  the  sects  are  these  two:  — 

First.  That  there  is  really  a  great  change  produced  in 
the  minds  of  men  by  the  means  which  the  sects  employ. 

Secondly.  That  this  change  is  not '  conversion,'  is  not  '  re- 
generation,' is  not  the  '  new  birth,'  nor  is  it  in  any  way  a 
spiritual  change,  or  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;  it  is  not  even  a  moral  change,  but  wholly  a  m.ental 
one,  and  one  which  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  it  is 
a  high  detriment  and  great  injury  to  undergo. 

Hereafter  T  shall  examine  the  nature  of  this  change  which 
they  call  'conversion;'  at  present  I  shall  give  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  not  really  the  work  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit. 

And  first,  I  have  seen  these  revivals  in  a  good  many  States 
for  the  last  six  years,  and  invariably  I  have  observed  that  of 
those  so  '  converted,'  as  the  term  is,  full  fifty  per  cent,  fall 
away  within  the  first  year.  Yes,  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  as  well  as  from  the  evi- 
dence and  the  admission  of  others  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
a  full  half  of  all  those  whom  the  sectarians  *  convert'  fall  away 
in  the  first  year  into  a  state  of  mind  which  is  altogether  in- 
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sensible  to  any  religious  persuasion;  and  that  those  who  fall 
have  given  the  same  evidence  as  the  others  who  renciain, 
manifested  the  same  emotions,  been  declared  by  the  same 
men  to  have  been  '  converted.'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  eva- 
sion and  subterfuge  resorted  to  with  regard  to  this  fact,  and 
when  it  is  proved,  a  goodly  quantity  of  excuses  and  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  '  falling  from  grace ;'  but  waiving  alto- 
gether the  theoretical  question,  can  we  think  that  the  work 
of  God's  Holt  Spirit,  His  regenerating  influence,  is  so 
fleeting  and  evanescent,  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
have  undergone  a  change  so  entire  and  total  as  is  implied  in 
the  terms  'regeneration,'  *  new-birth,'  and  'new  creature,' 
fall  away  so  soon  ?  That  such  is  the  proportion,  any  one 
may  easily  satisfy  himself;  and  this  at  the  very  entrance 
should  make  us  cautious  of  calling  it  '  conversion,'  or  attri- 
buting it  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Secondly.  This  change  is  seldom  brought  about  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace.  It  takes  place  in  extraordinary 
meetings,  for  that  purpose  organized — only  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intense  emotion — only  when  crowds  are  assem- 
bled together— upon  those  chiefly  in  whom  the  passions  and 
the  weaknesses  of  our  nature  predominate  over  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  feelings; — rarely  upon  the  educated,  the  pru- 
dent, and  clear-headed.  Can  we  think  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  deserts  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  which  He  Him- 
self has  instituted  for  the  salvation  of  man  ;  that,  denying  his 
power  to  half  a  dozen  clergymen  when  separate,  he  yet  con- 
fers it  upon  them  when  united  ?  Can  we  consider  that  in 
crowds  He  exerts  His  influence  peculiarly,  or  that  in  scenes 
of  frenzy  and  tumultuous  uproar,  we  are  to  seek  for  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of 'love,'  'joy/  'peace,'  'temperance,' 
'meekness?'  I  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  'conversions' 
wrought  in  this  way  are  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  but  rather 
the  effect  of  the  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated, 
12* 
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Thirdly.  I  have  seen,  as  a  consequence  of  these  revivals, 
that  those  '  converted'  in  them,  females  especially,  are  often 
assailed  by  one  kind  or  another  of  insanity.  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  revivals,  and  in  every  instance  I  have  seen  as  con- 
sequences immediately  traceable  to  it,  distraction,  despair,  in- 
sanity, suicide.  In  fact,  any  one  who  has  seen  such,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  conducted,  knows  that  they  are  by 
their  very  method  adapted  to  call  forth  and  fan  into  flame 
whatever  spark  of  insanity  or  mental  incongruity  there  may 
be  in  the  individual.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  the  minister 
of  madness. 

And,  fourthly.  I  dare  not  call  this  change  a  spiritual  con- 
version and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  I  have  seen 
that  all  the  means  that  are  used  are  those  which  directly 
bear  upon  and  tend  to  excite  the  sensual  and  animal  part  of 
our  nature.  All  the  means  which  I  see  the  conductors  of 
such  organised  plots  use,  are  calculated  to  create  cere- 
bral or  nervous  excitement  in  the  highest  degree;  all  the 
symptoms  that  are  manifested  are  of  this  kind.  The  flushed 
faces,  the  heavy  eyes,  the  involuntary  tears,  the  groans 
which  they  are  compelled  by  an  internal  force  to  utter,  the 
talk  which  they  feel  compelled  to,  the  visions  they  see  and 
the  feelings  they  feel,  all  these,  as  every  physician  of  candor 
and  knowledge  is  well  aware,  are  not  spiritual  but  physical 
— the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

And  he  who  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  scene, 
who  has  witnessed  its  heated  and  tumultuous  prayer  meet- 
ings, its  furious  and  denunciatory  preaching,  its  hymns  of  the 
same  class,  in  which  the  horridest  images  and  threats  are  the 
staple, — its  shouts  and  its  groanings,  and  the  numerous  cir- 
cumstances of  tumult,  uproar,  and  confusion,  that  are  its 
concomitants,  he  may  judge  whether  the  above  reasons  are 
valid  or  not. 

For  myself,  having  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment,  I  must  conclude  that  the  *  change'  wrought  by 
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these  means,  is  as  the  means  are,  in  no  \vise  the  work  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  very  far  from  being  any  advantage 
in  a  mental  or  moral  point  or  view.  And  looking  at  the 
character  of  the  means  that  are  employed,  I  consider  it  as 
the  duty  of  every  father  of  a  family,  every  mother,  every  one 
of  matured  age  and  steady  habits,  to  exercise  their  influence 
over  the  young  and  inexperienced,  the  nervous,  the  excita- 
ble, to  keep  them  away  from  such  gatherings  and  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  'conversion.' 

But  many  will  tell  us  they  have  been  '  converted'  at  such 
meetings, — undoubtedly  so  it  has  been;  many  have  been 
awakened^  and  so  we  have  no  doubt  have  many  been  by  the 
means  of  storms,  earthquakes,  battles,  any  and  eveiy  event 
calculated  to  excite  strong  emotions  of  terror  ;  and  the  one  no 
more  than  the  other  can  we  count  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 
If  men  have  undergone  this  change,  and  in  consequence  of 
it  professed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  their  life  corresponds 
with  their  faith,  because  of  tlieir  faith  and  their  loorks  they 
are  converted^  and  not  because  of  this  '  change.' 

And  even  in  those  of  them  so   '  converted'  w^ho  do  not  fall, 
we  can  discern  certain  universal  characters  which  are  very 
unlike  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.     The  first  and  main  one  is 
that  in  such  persons'  opinions  upon  all  religious  matters,  self 
comes  in  most  prominently:  it  seems  to  be  the  ground  work 
upon  which  they  all  are  laid,  the  subject  to  which  all  are  the 
attributes.     Let  such  a  one  tell  of  God's  mercies,  it  is  not 
Christ  but  himself  that  is  the  theme;  the  wonders  of  His 
grace, — still  himself  is  the  subject  of  them;  God's  glories  he 
extols,  not  in  the  redemption   of  the  world  but  in  his  own. 
It  has  seemed  to  me,  in  listening  to  such  persons,  that,  as  an 
immediate   consequence   of  the  '  change'  they  have  under- 
gone, they  cannot  apprehend  any  truth  of  religion,  or  consi- 
der it  to  be  of  any  importance,  except  they  can  bring  it  into 
immediate  connexion  with  their  own  feelings  and  their  own 
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consciousDess.  And  as  a  consequence,  fasting  and  self- 
denial,  so  plainly  enjoined  upon  men  by  the  Scriptures, 
become  meaningless  to  them ;  doctrine  seems  to  them 
without  value :  knowledge,  except  that  which  may  come 
in  this  way,  is  of  little  importance ;  the  positive  institutions 
of  religion  are  despised,  every  thing  external  to  self,  in 
which  self  cannot  be  brought  in,  is  of  no  importance. 
Hence  such  persons  generally  neglect  the  training  up  of  their 
children  in  the  Christian  law ;  hence  all  arguments  or  per- 
suasions that  are  founded  upon  duty  are  of  no  weight  to 
them ;  from  this  all  works  are  contemptible.  There  is  no 
progress  for  them,  for  at  once  they  leap  from  sinners  to 
saints ;  from  the  depths  of  spiritual  ignorance  they  at  once 
are  preachers.  In  their  minds  there  is  a  perpetual  hanker- 
ing after  excitement,  a  continual  desire  to  talk  upon  religion 
and  display  their  feelings,  their  experiences,  their  opinions, 
— and  these  are  all  absolutely  true,  because  they  feel  them 
entirely  correct,  because  they  have  formed  them. 

These  traits  are  universally  seen  :  every  one  that  is  con- 
versant with  persons  so  '  converted'  can  see  them  to  exist. 
I  confess  that  looking  at  these  as  consequences  of  the 
'change'  they  have  imdergone,  I  can  hardly  look  upon  it  as 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  men  may  say  "  these  are  not  the  fruits  of  '  the  change,' 
they  are  merely  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature."  Not  so 
say  we.  There  is  an  actual  and  real  change  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  undergo,  which  brings  out  all  the  fruits  we  have 
been  noticing,  which  is  neither  religious  nor  moral  nor  spiri- 
tual, but  mental,  which  is  attended  by  all  the  feeling  and  emo- 
tions and  all  the  consequences  noted  in  those  called  *  con- 
verted.' It  is  a  real  and  specific  '  change,'  and  yet  one 
which  is  so  far  from  being  regeneration,  or  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  that  it  is  exclusively  a  mental  change,  which  can  be 
produced  mechanically. 
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Let  me  not  be  misunderstood; — I  consider  that  there  is  a 
true  and  real  conversion  and  subjection  of  the  heart  of  man, 
— that  is,  his  will,  conscience,  and  affections  to  God;  and 
wherever  man  is  so  subjected  there  he  is  converted,  what- 
soever have  been  the  circumstances ;  whether,  as  in  the  case 
of  Augustine,  it  have  come  in  great  agony  of  mind  and  body, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  others  in  calmness  and  quietness.  How- 
ever and  by  whatsoever  means,  that  state  be  reached,  when 
it  is  reached,  then  is  the  man  a  'converted'  man.  What  I 
contend  for  is  this,  that  there  is  another  state  whose  initiative 
is  a  specific  mental  or  metaphysical  change  that  has  invaria- 
bly certain  characters  and  is  invariably  produced  by  cer- 
tain means,  and  that  this  is  now  preached  and  produced 
as  *  conversion'  whenever  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  it 
are  discovered.  This,  I  conceived,  may  be  seen  from  the 
nature  of  man's  mind  and  from  the  facts  of  history. 

It  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  lay  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  facts  and  characters  which  belong  in  common  to  this 
change,  or  as  it  is  called,  '  conversion.' 

First,  it  is  wholly  internal,  having  no  connexion  with  or 
dependence  upon  doctrine/  sect  or  Church.^ 

Secondly.  It  is  preceded  by  great  agony,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  the  cessation  of  which  marks  the  moment  of  the 
'  change.' 

^I  have  myself  known  Arians,  Pelagians,  and  Socinians,  who  had 
been  'converted,'  and  then,  being  just  what  they  were  before — that  is 
rank  heretics — were  still  converted  men. 

^  This  change  being  internal,  and  being  considered  the  only  means  of 
'  saving  grace,'  necessarily  cuts  away  all  outward  means.  The  Church, 
the  Ministry,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist, — all  these  as  means  of  grace  it 
makes  void  and  utterly  denies.  In  fact,  to  those  who  preach  this  change, 
or  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  it,  if  we  speak  of  any  of  these  subjects, 
we  seem,  as  it  were,  to  attempt  conversing  with  men  who  babble  in 
their  sleep.  The  character  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  placed  makes 
void  our  words. 
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Thirdly.  The  '  change'  itself  is  considered  to  be  the  direct 
and  sensible  contact,  without  any  intervening  medium,  of 
God  with  the  soul,  or  an  immediately  perceptible  operation 
of  the  Spirit.^ 

Fourthly.  Because  of  this  the  individual  has  a  positive  and 
absolute  certainty  as  to  his  state  and  position  ;  and  this  feeU 
ing  is  thenceforth  the  strongest  evidence  as  to  his  continuance 
in  that  position, — an  evidence  the  seeming  strength  of  which, 
in  his  opinion,  renders  useless  and  unnecessary  all  outward 
evidence  whatsoever. 

Fifthly.  Through  the  whole  process  there  is  invariably  a 
sense  or  feeling  that  the  person  has  got  beyond  his  own 
power,  and  is  actuated  irresistibly  by  a  will  other  than  his 
own.^ 

These  are  the  characters  that  belong  to  it,  very  fully  and 
fairly  specified,  I  conceive ;  and  in  view  of  them  I  say  that 
there  is  a  change  wholly  mental  that  is  not  true  conversion, 
and  yet  has  all  these  characters. 

They  that  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  change  character- 
ized by  these  marks  is  true  conversion,  interpret  them  in  this 
way: — Because  of  the  first  it  is  called  *  spiritual'  in  opposi- 
tion to  'formal.'     The  second  mark  is  sometimes  considered 

^  Herein  lies  the  evil  root,  in  the  thought  of  spiritual  things  beeoming 
perceptible  to  sense,  thus  making  void  the  character  of '  spiritual  things,' 
that  they  are  impalpable  to  the  senses,  and  to  be  known  only  in  their 
work. 

^  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  case  of  this  spurious  conversion  in  which 
this  sense  of  feeling  of  being  actuated  by  another  will  than  the  person's 
own  does  not  occur.  Very  odd  consequences  indeed  follow  from  it,  and 
very  curiously  is  it  interpreted.  The  symptom,  however,  is  one  com- 
mon to  all  nervous  diseases,  in  which  the  disease  is  generally  half  volun- 
tary, half  involuntary.  And  in  cases  of  insanity,  I  have  been  told  by  a 
person  who  was  very  conversant  with  them,  that  there  is  hardly  one  in 
which  this  feeling  does  not  stand  forth  very  prominently.  [See  Wigan 
on  Duality  of  Mind. 1^ 
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to  be  *  repentance'  or  '  sorrow  for  sin ;'  or  it  is  called  '  convic- 
tion;' or  else,  more  poetically,  it  is  termed  the  *  pangs  or 
agonies  of  the  new  birth.'  The  absolute  certainty  the  indi- 
vidual has,  or  seems  to  have,  of  his  position  is  called  very 
coolly  'justification  by  faith;'  as  the  ^inward  feeling'  upon 
which  they  rely,  is  '  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,'  and  the  sense 
of  coercion  by  another  will  than  our  own  is  the  '  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.'  Brave  theology  this,  if  the  internal 
facts  and  feelings  are  indeed  the  realities  whose  scriptural 
names  we  apply  to  them — but  if  it  be  not  so,  where  are  we 
then  ?  Indian  Brahmins,  it  seems  to  me,  and  Budhists  have 
felt  the  same  symptoms,  and  called  them  hy  othernames. 

Having  thus  plainly  marked  out  the  characters  which  be- 
long to  it,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  in  the  mind  of  man  the 
probability  of  a  change  which  I  conceive  is  the  same.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  mind  itself  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  its 
contemplation.  Each  can  see  that  in  reference  to  this, 
these  objects  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  world  of  sen- 
sible things  without  us,  and  the  world  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  emotion  within  us.  And  accordingly  as  the  mind  of 
man  is  more  occupied  with  the  one  or  the  other,  so  it  is 
named  :  that  mind  that  is  mainly  turned  upon  '  objects'  with* 
out  is  called  'objective,'  that  which  makes  itself  inwardly  the 
'subject'  of  thought  is  called  'subjective.' 

The  mass  of  men  are  objective.  God,  in  His  providence, 
has  been  pleased  to  render  the  outward  world  palpable  and 
plain  to  us — to  cause  it  to  strike  our  senses  with  a  thousand 
immediate  impressions  which  we  cannot  avoid,  and  thus  to 
force  upon  us  the  consideration  of  it  momently;  whereas  the 
direct  knowledge  of  our  own  being  He  has  hidden  from  us, 
permitting  us  to  discern  the  soul  only  by  its  operations, 
while  He  could  most  undoubtedly  have  rendered  it  as  im- 
mediately perceptible  as  a  tree  is  to  the  sense  of  sight,  if  it 
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had  seemed  good  to  Him.  And  not  only  so,  but  He  has  im- 
planted in  the  mind  of  man  naturally  an  aversion  to  self-in- 
trospection,® or  the  turning  of  his  mind  inwardly  upon  itself. 
Philosophers  have  complained  bitterly  of  this.^  For  my 
part,  being  a  Christian,  and  not  a  philosopher,  I  do  not  com- 
plain. For  not  in  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  my  own  mind 
internally,  but  without  me,  do  I  see  all  the  sources  and  foun- 
tains of  religion  unto  man.  These  are  just  as  much  external 
as  are  the  objects  of  visible  nature.  God,  the  Church,  the 
Atonement,  the  Incarnation,  the  Remission  of  sins,  Baptism, 
the  Eucharist,  Wisdom,  Power,  Mercy,  Goodness,  Truth, 
— all  these  are  strictly  without  me,  and  if  I  know  human 
nature  aright  not  one  of  these  ideas  could  have  been  brought 
to  my  knowledge  by  the  most  rigid  introspection.  I  see  too, 
that  the  Christian  character,  by  our  Lord,  is  noted  as  child- 
like; that  the  very  essence  of  this  character  is  '  objectivity ;' 
and  I  myself,  from  my  own  experience,  have  known  many 
whose  apprehension  of  the  Gospel  was  that  of  childlike  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  our  Lord,  and  them  I  have  seen  more 
like  the  Christian  form  and  Christian  character  than  those 
whom  I  have  likewise  known  who  were  subjective, — habit- 
ually turning  inwardly  for  '  experiences,'  '  feelings,'  *  proofs 
of  grace,'  and  '  evidences  of  the  Spirit.' 

And  this  is  invariably  the  character  with  those  so  *  convert- 
ed ;'  they  are  invariably  'subjective'  in  the  highest  degree, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  before.  The  change  of  the 
mind  from  *  objectivity,'  with  respect  to  religious  truth  to 
*  subjectivity,' — this  is  the  change,  I  conceive,  called  *  con- 
version.' 

^  I  use  this  word  rather  than  *  self-examination,'  for  they  imply  differ- 
ent things.  The  one  is  the  Christian  duty  of  examining  thoughts,  ac- 
tions, and  words,  by  the  outward  law  of  God  ;  the  other  is  the  turning 
of  the  mind  inwardly  upon  itself  for  the  discovery  of  phenomena. 

^See  the  Introduction  of  Locke's  Essay. 
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This  opinion,  that  the  *  objective'  mind  is  naturally  ir- 
religious, and  that  to  turn  the  mind  inwardly  upon  itself  is  to 
make  it  religious,  is  a  very  old  notion  indeed.  Such  a  per- 
suasion is  visible  among  Brahmins  and  Budhists,  among 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Christian  mystics  of  all 
kinds,  in  all  ages.  Here,  then  is  a  belief,  the  foundation  of 
a  persuasion,  held  almost  as  strongly  as  if  it  were  a  dog- 
ma. The  question,  then,  at  once  comes  up,  Is  there  any 
way  whereby  this  change  so  desirable  can  be  effected,  and 
the  mind  of  man  be  so  changed,  that,  having  been  turned  to 
outward  things  and  ruled  by  them,  it  shall  be  turned  to  in- 
ward things  and  therefore  free  ?  And  here,  upon  this  point, 
I  find  men  in  all  ages.  Christian  as  well  as  heathen,  attesting 
the  possibility  of  such  a  change,  and  attributing  to  it,  when 
once  it  has  been  effected,  precisely  these  same  characters 
which  I  have  noted.s 

Another   peculiarity  which  characterises  this  system  of 

sFor  proof  of  this  see  article  ''Plotinus'*  in  Bayle's  Dictionary;  ac- 
count of  Persian  Soofies  in  Wolfe's  Missionary  Travels ;  Simeon  of  Xyl- 
ocercia  in  Dupin ;  Account  of  Bourignon  in  Leslie's  Works;  George 
Fox's  Journal ;  Life  of  Wesley  by  Southey  ; — all  these  have  precisely 
the  same  notion  as  to  the  facts  of  the  internal  change,  but  each  of  them 
names  it  according  to  his  peculiar  scheme.  I  believe,  that,  taking  the 
characters  I  have  laid  out  as  peculiar,  we  could  go  through  these  cha- 
racters in  them  all,  and  in  all  see  a  different  name  applied  to  each. 
Let  us  take  an  instance — that  notion  of  *  the  perceptible  contact  of  the 
soul  with  Deity'  may  be  seen  in  the  opinions  of  the  undermentioned^ 
and  in  each  it  is  called  by  a  different  name.  With  the  Brahmin  it  is, 
"Union  with  Brahma;"  with  Plotinus,  of  Alexandria,  "Fruition  of 
God  ;"  the  Buddhist,  "  Nirupon  or  absorption  in  God  ;"  the  Monk  of 
Athos,  "Perception  of  the  Light  of  Tabor;"  Fox,  the  "Rising  of  the 
Christ  within;"  Bourignon,  the  "  illapse  of  God  ;"  modern  transceuden- 
talists,  "  the  One  becoming  the  All ;"  and  Wesley,  "  the  sensible  work 
of  the  new  birth  ;" — all  these  names  characterizing  one  and  the  same  in- 
ternal movement  of  the  mind. 
13 
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opinion  and  persuasion  universally  is,  that  the  actual  being 
of  such  a  state,  vast  as  are  the  spiritual  advantages  attribut- 
ed to  it,  is  produced  by  means  partially  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical,— a  circumstance  which  is  also  manifest  in  the  modern 
operations  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a 
receipt  for  regeneration^  having  the  same  ingredients  among 
all  fanatics.  The  first  is  the  set  and  fixed  exclusion 
of  all  external  and  '  objective'  thoughts  from  the  mind.  The 
second  is  the  filling  the  mind  with  one  thought,  and  keeping 
it  so  fixed  for  a  continuous  length  of  time.  The  third  is  that 
introversion  of  thought  which  I  have  noted  as  so  difficult  a 
thing.  These  three  are  the  universal  means  employed  in 
producing  the  state  alluded  to.  And  I  believe  that  whoever 
considers  the  state  of  the  mind  for  a  length  of  time  at  a 
camp-meeting  or  'revival,'  filled  with  one  horrid  idea  of  the 
terror  of  hell — -the  anxious  inward  searching  into  self  that  is 
enjoined  upon  them — the  contempt  poured  upon  all  *  objec- 
tive' religion — all  that  depends  upon  the  law,  upon  duty  or 
morality — ^will  see  that  the  means  are  yet  the  same. 

However,  my  reader  may  wish  for  some  proof  beyond  my 
own  assertion.  I  shall  give  him,  therefore,  a  recipe  which, 
if  he  try,  will  I  believe  convert  him,  if  it  does  not  make  him 
crazy  .^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  recipe  of  William  Law,  first  a  pious 
and  prudent  Presbyter  of  the  English  Church,  and  afterward 
an  amiable  mystic,  which  it  will  be  seen  holds  the  same  ele- 
ments. 

''  Retire  from  the  world  and  from  all  conversation  only 
one  month.     Neither  read,  write,  nor  debate  any  thing  with 

*•"  1  do  not  hold  it  at  all  unlikely  that  perpetual  intenseness  of  thought 
may  have  disordered  my  brother.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Quakers^ 
introversion  of  thought  has  ended  in  madness.  It  is  a  studious  stop- 
ping of  every  thought  as  fast  as  it  arises  in  order  to  receive  the 
Spirit.  ^^  Samuel  Wesley  of  his  brother  John.  Southey's  Life  of  Wes- 
ley, page  164. 
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yourself  in  private.  Stop  all  the  former  workings  of  your 
heart  and  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  your  heart  spend 
this  month  as  continually  as  you  can  in  this  prayer,  (a  short 
prayer  of  two  or  three  lines  is  here  inserted,)  reject  every 
thought  but  that  of  wishing  and  praying  in  this  manner  as 
continually  as  you  can  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  with 
such  truth  and  earnestness  as  people  in  torments'  desire  to 
be  delivered,  &c."  Here  the  same  elements  are  to  be  seen, 
evidently  mechanical,  not  spiritual.^ 

Now,  I  see  among  fanatics  and  mystics  of  all  ages  a  cer- 
tain process  whose  elements  I  can  distinguish,  and  see  them 
not  to  be  spiritual.  I  then  see,  in  like  manner,  certain  defi- 
nite and  precise  feelings  uniformly  described  as  the  results  of 
their  internal  experience  by  those  who  have  gone  through 
this  prescribed  process,  and  these  in  all  cases  fastening  them- 
selves to  the  religion  of  the  country  or  of  the  person,  and 
demanding  to  be  called  by  names  belonging  to  it.  I  turn,  then, 
to  our  own  country,  and  see  these  means  producing  these 
results,  and  the  preachers  and  subjects  of  them  calling  them 
*  regeneration'  and  '  the  new  birth.'  And  then  I  look  at  the 
persons  and  see  that  they  have  become  in  the  highest  degree 
'subjective;'  making  *self'  the  rule  of  all  religion  and  despis- 
ing all  religious  truths  except  those  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness and  their  own  feelings.  What  conclusion  am  I  to  come 
to?  This;  that  there  is  a  mental  change,  a  violent  and  forci- 
ble change  of  the  mind  from  objective  to  subjective,  which 
in  all  ages  can  be  brought  about  by  the  same  means  and  al- 
ways produce  the  same  results,  which  in  these  latter  days  is 

'  ''Agonize,  my  brethren,  agonize." — Saying  of  Burchard  the  Reviva- 
list 

^  The  above  is  a  mere  sketch.  Yet  I  believe  it  holds  the  truth  upon 
a  very  curious  subject.  It  might  with  great  profit  to  the  Church  be  ex- 
panded into  a  volume  of  very  great  interest  indeed  by  one  who  had 
the  advantages  of  leisure  and  a  library,  but  these  the  writer  has  not. 
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preached  and  set  forth  by  mistake  as  the  true  'work  of  God' 
and  'regeneration,'  and  is  serviceable  to  those  to  whom  'sub- 
jectivity' in  rehgion  is  so,  but  to  no  more.  The  reason  I 
consider  this  to  be  the  pecuhar  change  is,  that  I  have  found 
invariably  in  such  persons  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of 
"self,"  mixing  itself  most  strangely  with  all  the  exercises  of 
religion,  and  destroying  and  rendering  utterly  void  of  all 
signification  those  passages  of  the  Scripture  which  enjoin 
upon  us  duties  that  go  to  mortify  and  humiliate  this  "self- 
feeling."^ 

I  now  purpose  to  present  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  first 
the  main  danger  that  ensues ;  and  secondly,  the  means  that 
must  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the  system.  Let  him  look  at 
this,  that  the  character  of  the  system  is  'subjectivity' — the 
seeking  for  evidence  of  religious  truth  in  our  feelings  and  our 
consciousness,  and  the  cutting  away  of  all  respect  for  out- 
ward evidence  of  our  position ; — at  once  from  this  he  will  see 
the  danger  is  that  the  internal  evidence  may  fade  in  vividness 
and  disappear,  and  then  the  man  be  left  with  no  support  for 
his  faith.  And  therefore  from  the  very  subjectivity  of  the 
system  the  evil  which  it  threatens  the  most  is  infidelity.  I 
look  to  my  own  experience  of  it  and  say  that  the  argument  is 
substantiated  fully  by  the  fact. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  see  how  it  works  in  produce 
ing  such  a  result  both  as  regards  individuals  and  the  public. 
Here  we  shall  take  one  w^io  has  been  brought  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  such  opinions  predominate.  Uncon^ 
'  sciously,  yet  not  the  less  effectually,  they  influence  him.  He 
may  even  gibe  and  jeer  at  them,  but  still  there  are  for  man 

•  If  the  reader  have  the  opportunity  let  him  look  at  the  sayiPigs  and 
doings  of  a  camp-meeting  or  revival  with  a  critical  eye,  and  this  con-^ 
sideration  on  his  mind.  If  not,  let  him  look  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  essay  npon  this  point,  and  he  shall  find  abundance  of  facts  amply 
supporting  the  principloo 
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two  guiding  forces, — his  own  opinions,  of  ivhich  he  is  uncon- 
scious— which  are  yet  his  own,  since  he  acts  upon  them — and 
his  opinions  of  which  he  is  conscious.    The  first,  in  the  case 
of  him  who  is  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere,  will  pre 
vail.     He  may  gibe  and  jeer,  but  still,  owing  to  the  precis 
atmosphere  of  opinion  that  surrounds  him,  he  unconscious!} 
believes  in  this  sort  of  mechanical  '  conversion' — this  change 
to    be  ascertained    and  determined    by   its  effects  upon  the 
bodily  frame.     Look  at  him  in  this  state — waiting  for  this 
conversion — expecting  the  hurricane  of  emotion  that  is  to 
lay  him  prostrate  before  his  God — in  the  meantime  he  feel- 
ing and  believing  that  he  is  not  a  Christian,  and  is  taught 
that  he  is  not  by  his  pastors!     What  is  he  then?     By  his 
evidence  and  by  theirs,  and  by  my  own  opinion  of  him,  he  is 
an  unbeliever.    Here,  then,  is  the  first  crop  of  infidelity  from 
this  thing — its  infidelity  of  position.     How  many  actual  infi- 
dels are  made  in  this  way  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  sup- 
pose a  good  many. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  the  man  is  brought  under  the 
influence,  his  feelings  wrought  up  to  the  requisite  pitch.  He 
feels  the  sense  that  he  is  wrought  upon  by  another  will  than 
his  own, — the  tangible  and  sensible  feeling  of  the  Spirit," — 
an  absolute  and  entire  certainty  of  his  own  position,  and  pow- 
er supernatural  and  superabundant  to  live  and  die  for  Christ. 
A  mechanism  is  at  work  upon  him  to  create  these  feelings, 

"^  A  pious  and  good  man  upon  his  death  bed  told  me  that  a  neighbor 
of  his  came  in  to  enquire  the  foundation  of  his  hope.  After  some  con- 
versation he  brought  his  hand  down  upon  the  table  and  told  him,  "  ex- 
cept he  felt  the  '  Spirit  on  his  soul'  as  distinctly  as  he  felt  that  table  he 
was  not  converted."  The  other  said  that  he  had  no  such  feeling.  He 
died  shortly  after.  The  other  man,  his  own  near  relation,  went  to  the 
funeral,  and  there  expressed  his  fear  that  he  was  not  saved — he  was 
certain  that  he  was  not  a  converted  man.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  chari- 
ty that  this  theory  produces,  Hab  it  ever  been  otherwise  with  it? 
13* 
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and  people  about  him  to  guide  him  into  them.  They  ascer- 
tain by  their  own  previous  experience  compared  with  his 
that  he  has  them,  and  then  they  interpret  them  for  him  and  call 
them  by  the  name  which  the  system  puts  upon  them — this 
is  ^  conviction ;'  that  is  ^  peace  ;'  the  other  '  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit;'  and  the  whole  process  ^conversion/  the  ^new  birth,' 
*^ regeneration.'  Such  a  multitude  of  concurring  witnesses 
to  the  interpretation  there  are  but  few  minds  that  can  resist 
— and  so  the  man  is  ^regenerated.' 

He  may  believe  it  at  the  time — for  the  intense  vividness  of 
his  perception  of  agony  firsts  and  then  of  calm,  has  in  it  some- 
thing overpowering — the  crowding  into  an  instant  of  what 
seems  almost  an  eternity  of  sensation  and  thought  is  very 
strange ;  nay,  the  very  characters  of  the  change,  as  I  have 
specified  them,  have  in  them  seemingly  the  miraculous  in  a 
high  degree — how  can  he  help  believing  when  the  multitude 
of  external  witnesses,  of  itself  sufficient  to  convince,  is  sup- 
ported by  these  wondrous  internal  feelings? 

The  agony  is  over — the  vividness  of  the  perceptions  has 
faded.  If  the  man  had  previously  religious  knowledge  and  a 
moral  life,  the  harm  that  is  done  by  the  departure  of  this 
vividness  from  his  mind  is  not  so  great ;  but  if  he  have  not 
had  these  advantages,  then  all  religion  runs  a  risk  of  vanish- 
ing with  these  vivid  sensations.  For  to  them  he  had  been 
pointed  as  the  exclusive  evidence  of  his  state.  He  ^ falls 
away,'  then,  and  is  an  unbeliever.  There  are  multitudes  to 
whom  this  is  the  issue  of  '  conversion,'  as  it  is  called.  And 
many,  I  believe,  who  remain  '  professors'  are  in  the  same 
state,  and  hold  to  their  profession  solely  by  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  family  and  connexion,  or  by  the  shame  that 
they  should  stultify  themselves  by  declaring  that  they  have 
been  deluded. 

But  this  influence  of  the  system  in  producing  infidelity  has 
a  wider  range  still,  in  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  wise, 
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the  prudent,  the  coolheaded,  the  educated.  I  have  argued 
from  the  attendant  circumstances  that  this  so  called  *  con- 
version' is  not  religion.  These  arguments  have  their  weight 
not  alone  with  me  who  am  a  Christian,  but  with  the  man  of 
sound  sense  and  solid  judgment  who  is  not  a  believer;  he 
from  these  draws  the  same  conclusion  that  I  do.  And  what 
is  the  effect  upon  such  men^  especially  when  the  sects  al- 
most all  bear  witness  that  this  '  conversion'  is  the  sole  instru- 
ment, *the  great  power  of  God?'  Alas,  that  throughout 
our  country  there  should  be  so  many  places  wherein  the 
the  calm,  the  sober,  the  thoughtful,  are  driven  by  this  fact 
into  an  infidelity  the  more  invincible  that  it  is  moral  and  hon- 
est! Alas  for  the  men,  who,  being  convinced  by  such  facts 
and  arguments  as  I  have  laid  out,  that  'Revivalism'  is  not 
religion,  and  its  'Conversion'  not  a  true  change  of  heart, 
have  no  ark  to  flee  to,  but  are  pushed  into  a  virtual  denial  of 
God  by  the  fierce  denunciations,  the  arrogant  invectives,  the 
indecorous  violence,  the  unpractical  and  fruitless  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  pitiful  incommensurateness  of  life  with  profes- 
sion in  men  so  converted." 

And  so  the  system  is  w^orking  itself  out.  Day  after  day 
men  and  women,  who  have  felt  its  untruth  to  nature  and  to 
God,  are  silently  withdrawing  from  it,  and  standing  apart 
anxiously  looking  out  for  some  system  that  shall  at  once 
satisfy  the  instincts,  the  craving  of  which  for  their  true 
spiritual  food  originated  this,  and  not  lacerate  the  heart,  and 

°  I  have  known  a  good  many  of  these  unbelievers,  and  having  a  good 
deal  of  charity  for  them,  and  besides  no  small  curiosity  to  discover  the 
root  of  their  infidelity,  I  have  I  suppose  enquired  of  fifty,  and  in  every 
case  I  have  found  that  the  origin  of  their  unbelief  was  to  be  traced  to 
one  of  two  things, — the  harsh  and  uncharitable  preaching  of  the  *  doc- 
trine of  the  decrees,'  or  this  Revivalist  doctrine  of  the  '  new  birth.' 
Presbyterian  ploughing,  Methodist  harrowing — this  has  given  in  th© 
Gospel  field  the  immense  crop  of  weeds  we  now  see. 
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rend  the  feelings,  and  break  up  the  bonds  of  family  affections 
as  this  does. 

For  we  shal]  stultify  ourselves  if  we  think  that  a  man  ori- 
ginated this  thing,  and  do  not  consider  that  it  sprung  from 
religious  instincts  ungratified,  which  should  have  been  grati- 
fied, and  religious  wants  and  cravings  unfilled  which  should 
have  been  filled.  Still  more,  if  we  think  that  mere  words, 
or  tongue  battling,  can  put  down  or  bring  to  an  end  a  system 
that  so  arises.  The  only  thing  that  can  do  so  is  not  'words' 
or  '  talk,'  but  the  real  supply  of  deficiencies — a  fulness  of 
nourishment;  for  these  have  fled  because  of  its  meagreness. 

This  system  sprung  up  and  came  into  being  when  religion 
had  ceased  to  be  an  every-day  work,  and  became  a  matter  for 
Sundays  only — when  it  abandoned  the  helm  and  guidance 
of  life,  and  actually  left  men  for  their  direction  'to  sense,  to 
philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  reputation,'  or  'any  thing 
else  you  please,  sir;'  and  its  ministers  having  the  authority 
to  guide,  yet  shrank  back  from  exerting  that  authority  in  ac- 
tion, and  put  themselves  on  the  ground  of 'Expounders,'  'De- 
monstrators,' 'Illustrators,'  'Embellishers'  of  the  truth,  in- 
stead of '  witnesses'  and  priests  of  it.  When  they  banished  out 
of  religion  the  supernatural,  that  which  is  above  man's  rea- 
son, and  miraculous,  and  which  is  to  be  received  not  because 
you  can  comprehend  and  prove  it,  but  because  you  cannot; 
which  is  to  be  believed,  not  because  it  is  possible  but  because 
it  is  impossible;  and  refused  to  believe  any  thing  'which 
they  could  not  comprehend  and  explain.'  When  they  cast 
aside  self-denial,  the  only  practical  evidence  that  man  can 
give  his  brother  as  to  his  heartfelt  sense  of  the  eternal  and 
the  unseen,  as  a  part  of  duty  in  the  pastor,  and  substituted 
for  it '  genteel  professionalism, '°  the  elements  of  which  I  take 
to  be  '  high  respectability'  (that  is  dapperness)  of  character, 

®  See  Miller's  "  Clerical  Manners,"  passim. 
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'a   keen  appreciation   of  comfort,'  and    'cultivated  literary 
taste.' 

These  were  the  originating  causes  of  the  rise  of  this  sys- 
tem;  they  still  exist;  and  so  long  as  they  do,  so  long  shall 
this  system  again  and  again  spring  up.  For  nothing  can  put 
a  stop  to  it  but  a  supply  of  the  deficiencies  which  gave  it 
birth. 

Can  any.  class  of  dissent  supply  these  deficiencies?  I 
think  not ;  for  these  are  ingrained  in  dissent  by  the  very  fact 
of  its  existence.  They  are  part  of  its  being.  Can  the 
Church?  She  can,  and  she  alone.  And  a  strong  proof  of 
this  is,  that  she  alone  has  been  able  to  keep  out  from  her 
body  the  spirit  of  frantic  revivalism  that  spread  over  all  else 
except  her. 

With  regard  to  the  deficiencies  above  mentioned,  if  we 
have  them,  we  have  them  in  virtue  of  our  descent  from  the 
English  Church,  and  a  gradual  sense  of  them  is  spreading 
over  our  body.  We  shall  get  rid  of  them  in  virtue  of  our 
position  as  standing  alone,  trusting  to  ourselves  and  the 
strength  that  is  in  us,  and  not  to  the  State — to  the  general 
progress  and  simultaneous  advance  in  feeUng  and  practice  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  not  to  any  leader  or  party. 

In  the  mean  time  our  clergy  know,  as  an  undoubted  fact 
of  their  experience,  that  he  who  enters  upon  the  ministry 
with  pious  and  sincere  intentions — a  qualification  which  all 
sects  agree  in  thinking  necessary  in  the  clergy— and  besides 
this,  a  high  and  unworldly  sense  of  the  '  authority'  entru.^t^ 
ed  to  him,  and  this  authority  realized  and  substantiated  to 
himself  by  the  practice  of  self-denial, — this  man  has  the  pow^ 
er  of  retaining  his  flock  uninfluenced  and  unmoved  by  the 
specious  miracles  of  revivalism.  This,  man  by  his  steady 
and  unremitting  work  from  day  to  day,  shall  produce  a  true 
spirit  of  religion  and  a  more  enduring  and  substantial  piety, 
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*^The  sum  of  the  whole  then  is  this, — Discipline  is  the 
great  want  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day.     And  the  first 
step  towards  discipHne  is  faith.    We  want  discipline  because 
we  have  not  faith.    We  are  not  worthy  to  exercise  discipline 
without.     Without  faith  discipline  is  like  the  armour  of  the 
giant  Saul  upon  the  stripling  David— it  hampered  without 
protecting  him — the  wearer  was  unprepared  to  use  it.     With 
faith  discipline  will  be  like  the  sword  of  Goliah  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  David,  '  no  weapon  like  it.'     Let  those  of  us  who 
long  for  discipline  pray  for  faith  for  ourselves,  and  endeavor 
to   inspire  it  into   our  brethren  by  teaching   and   example. 
Then,  when  the  Church  is  prepared  for  discipline^  discipline 
will  come.     Until  then  canons  cannot  bring  it.  Conventions 
cannot  bring  it,  lamentations  over  the  want  of  it  cannot  bring 
it.     Let  every  man  who  desires  discipline  examine  his  own 
heart  whether  he  is  as  willing  to  submit  to  it  himself  as  to 
enforce  it  upon  others.     If  he  finds  that  he  is  so,  let  him 
thank  God  that  a  step  has  been  gained  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  discipline." 

The  above  extract,  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  small 
but  very  excellent  article  upon  discipline  in  the  number  of 
the  True  Catholic  for  December,  1844.  It  is  written,  it 
seems  by  a  layman,  and  we  take  it  to  be  a  fair  representation 
of  the  feelings  upon  this  subject  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
pious  laity  who  understand  the  Church. 
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They  know  that  by  the  very  conditions  of  her  existence 
the  Church  should  be  the  *'Holy  Church,"  and  that  hohness 
should  be  an  immediate  result  of  her  organization,  a  direct 
consequence  of  her  practical  working  upon  the  minds  of  her 
children.  They  are  convinced  that  the  Church  has  "  spiri- 
tual authority,"  and  that  this  authority  should  issue  forth  in 
a  **  spiritual  law,"  the  effect  of  which  should  be  discipline — 
a  discipline  not  only  seconding  and  following  the  voice  of 
public  opinion,  but  also  directly  going  to  produce  a  holiness 
and  saintliness  of  character  which  neither  public  opinion  nor 
the  religion  of  the  sects  can  originate.  And  therefore  they 
look  anxiously  for  such  a  discipline — they  feel  it  to  be  one  of 
the  vital  wants  of  the  Church. 

But  besides  this  they  feel  that  no  alien  element  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Church  even  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
this  object;  they  are  well  convinced  that  neither  the  fervor 
of  sectarian  piety,  nor  the  ardent  spirit  of  sectarian  zeal,  nor 
the  enthusiastic  irregularity  of  sectarian  measures  can  ad- 
vantageously be  introduced  among  us.  All  that  we  do  must 
be  consistent  with  our  principles  and  our  practice.  All  our 
improvements  must  spring  from  the  Church-^all  of  them  be 
only  the  practical  application  to  life  and  action  of  principles 
which  we  already  hold.  From  the  sects,  or  from  any  appli- 
cation of  their  principles  to  our  necessities,  we  can  obtain 
only  confusion  and  dissension.  Upon  this  we  believe  the 
minds  of  our  laity  are  made  up. 

And  a  still  greater  advance  than  this  they  have  made. 
They  feel  that  all  arrangements  merely  economical — Con- 
ventions, canons,  and  legislative  action — -are  of  no  avail  to- 
ward supplying  the  want  of  discipline,  that  the  remedy  lies 
something  deeper,  that  there  is  something  the  want  of  which 
renders  legislation  idle  and  a  mockery,  the  supply  of  which 
will  give  to  formal  legislation  its  substance,  will  render  it 
effectual  and  authoritative. 
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Here  then  is  a  want  felt  and  clearly  acknowledged ;  a  con- 
viction equally  strong  that  from  such  and  such  quarters  its 
supply  cannot  come.  How  shall  the  want  be  satisfied  and 
discipline  established  ?  In  what  direction  shall  we  move 
and  what  means  shall  we  take  ?  This  they  know  not.  The 
want  is  pressing,  the  evil  is  deeply  felt,  but  they  have  little 
sense  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  remedy  is  to  come,  only 
they  have  the  certain  and  assured  faith  that  it  w^ill  come,  and 
that  from  certain  quarters  it  cannot  come. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  uncertainty,  let  us  view  in  the 
above  extract  the  wide  and  vague  recommendation  "  to  have 
faith,"  a  recommendation  which,  if  I  considered  that  the 
main  necessity  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day  was  the 
restoration  to  action  of  the  inherent  miraculous  powders  of 
the  Church,  would  be  as  efficient  towards  the  restoration  of 
that  gift  as  of  discipline !  Consider  the  advice  to  examine 
ourselves  individually  as  to  whether ''we  w^ould  submit  to 
discipline,"  when  the  very  idea  of  discipline  supposes  a  pow- 
er that  is  able  to  compel  the  submission  of  the  private  will  to 
law!  Consider  the  appeal  to  individual  faith  for  that  which 
can  never  come  from  individual  faith,  but  must  come  from 
the  Church.  In  fact  when  we  come  to  the  question,  '*  How 
shall  discipline  be  established?"  this  is  the  temper  of  the 
laity  ;  a  blind  sensation  of  the  want  of  it,  a  craving  feeling 
and  vague  searching  after  it,  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  abso- 
lute necessity  and  almost  a  despair  of  attaining  to  it  and  then 
as  a  consolation  a  trusting  to  individual  faith  for  that  which 
it  never  can  give. 

This  is  not  our  cpnclusion  upon  the  point.  We  say  that 
Holy  Church  has  by  the  very  fact  of  her  existence  and  or- 
ganization the  means  of  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  her 
children;  and  that  never  from  the  individual  can  come  that 
which  God  intends  to  come  from  the  Church.     And  we  say, 
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too,  that  this  very  want  can  be  supplied  from  the  practical 
action  of  our  laity  themselves  in  a  particular  direction. 

Let  us  consider  the  causes  that  favor  the  introduction  of 
discipline,  as  also  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  its  way.  The 
first  are  all  of  them  embraced  in  the  fact  that  *'  we  are  the 
Church."  This  produces  the  feeling  that  w^e  should  be  holy 
— a  feeling  of  the  necessity  and  being  of  a  spiritual  law — a 
feeling  that  the  Church  is  still  dependent  when  she  barely 
executes  the  sentence  which  "the  opinion  of  the  world," 
called  "  public  opinion,"  has  pronounced.  All  her  doctrines, 
all  her  principles  go  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  that 
truly  realize  them  the  demand  for  a  discipline  that  shall  en- 
force them  upon  the  minds  of  all  her  children.  These  are 
the  circumstances  that  produce  the  demand  for  it. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  obstacles.  The  first  is  the  pre- 
judice created  against  discipline  by  the  action  of  a  system 
under  that  name  in  the  sects  around  us.  From  their  know- 
ledge of  its  workings  the  very  name  of  discipline  is  hateful. 
Every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  this  sect-discipline 
knows  well  the  odiousness,  the  unfairness,  the  insufficiency, 
of  that  miscalled  '  discipline.'  Ask  the  mass  of  our  commu- 
nicants and  of  our  clergy,  even  those  that  the  most  desire  a 
discipline,  '  Shall  we  have  the  discipline  of  the  sects,  or  one 
founded  upon  the  same  plan  established  among  us?'  and  at 
once  they  will  say,  *No,  we  do  not  want  it, — we  will  not 
have  it, — we  will  not  endure  it, — better  far  remain  as  we  are 
than  have  such  a  discipline  as  that  is.' 

For  ourselves  we  perfectly  coincide  with  this  opinion,  as 
we  believe  every  Churchman  will  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  workings  of  the  sectarian  discipline.  A  discipline  which 
in  fact  denies  the  existence  of  any  "spiritual  law,"  and  there- 
fore is  forced  to  base  itself  wholly  upon  the  maxims  and  prac- 
tice of  the  criminal  law  ;  and  when  this  fails,  as  fail  it  must 
when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  then  props  itself  up 
14 
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with  the  despotic    and  absolute  opinion   of  the   strongest- 
headed  and  most  influential  man  in  the  society — this  is  not  a 
discipline  for  the  Church.      Neither  this  nor  its  miserable 
supplement,    "the   covenant,"   as    it  is   called,    "of  mutual 
supervision,"  by  which  each  member  is  bound  to  watch  over 
every  other;   a  ready  plan  by  which  the  spiteful,  the  censo- 
rious, the  busybody,   the    tattler,  are   authorized  and   em- 
powered to   spy  out  their  neighbor's   faults  and  comment 
upon  them.     We  want  none  of  these  things.      We  desire 
neither  the  jangling,  disturbance,  and  confusion  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  trials,  nor  the   despotic  authorities  of  the  Me- 
thodist circuit-rider  with  his  'book'  in  his  hand.     We  will 
rather  go  without  any  more  discipline  than  we  have,  than 
have  such  things  as  these  are.     Kather  will  we  be  content 
with   the   weekly  training    of  our   liturgy,  which,  from  its 
responsive  form,  is  in  fact  a  "doctrinal  discipline;"  rather 
rest  content  with  the  personal  influence  and  weight  of  cha- 
racter of  our  clergy  and  their  authority  to  remove  offenders 
from  the  communion,  exercised  secretly  and  quietly;  than 
have  the  discipline  of  the  sects  or  any  thing  resembling  it 
established  among  us.     This,  I  believe,   is  the  unanimous 
sentiment  both  of  clergy  and  laity.     Still,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  one  eifect  of  that  discipline  which  exists  around  us 
is  to  associate  the  very  word  with  ideas  drawn  from  that  sect- 
discipline,  to  render  the  very  name  odious,  and  so  to  put  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  discipline.     '  We  have  done  well 
enough  with  what  we  have,'  say  they,  'why  should  we  not 
continue  to  do  so  V 

So  long  as  we  were  merely  a  respectable  sect  of  Church- 
of-England  men  we  did  well  enough  ;  but  now  we  feel  and 
know  that  we  are  not  a  sect  hut  ^'•tlie  Church,^''  and  our  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  adverse  as  fortunate,  give  us  no  small 
guarantee  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion.  Some  government, 
then,  we  require  and  must  have  as   *  the  Church'  for  all  men 
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and  all  classes  of  men,  which  we  did  not  need  when  we  look- 
ed upon  ourselves  and  were  looked  upon  by  others  as  a  de- 
nomination peculiarly  fitted  for  the  upper  classes  of  society 
only.  The  spirit  of  the  Church  is  upon  us  now;  and  more 
than  this  the  spirit  of  the  *  Holy  Church.'  The  very  fact  of 
our  standing  forth  as  ''the  Church"  implies  holiness.  It 
implies  a  spiritual  law,  and  the  Church  tlie  bearer  of  that 
spiritual  law,  and  this  law  working  perpetually  upon  her 
members  consciously  and  unconsciously  towards  holiness.  In 
vain  therefore,  shall  we  attempt  to  remain  as  we  are  ;  the 
very  being  of  the  Church  goes  to  create  the  demand  for 
"discipline,"  for  the  putting  forth  in  an  express  form  of  that 
spiritual  authority  wherewith  the  Church  is  vested.  It  ii^st 
be  done,  and  if  not  in  peace  it  will  in  confusion  and  trouble  put 
itself  forth. 

I  have  shown  one  of  the  obstacles  to  its  introduction.  Let 
us  now  consider  what  is  the  difference  between  the  sects  in 
this  matter  and  the  Church,  and  we  shall  see  very  strong 
reasons  for  our  abhorrence  of  the  sectarian  discipline.  In 
their  opinion  all  churches  are  merely  voluntary  societies. 
Hence  it  is  by  the  will  of  the  society  that  members  are  admit- 
ted or  that  they  are  expelled  ;  the  officers  of  the  particular  so- 
ciety are  only  agents  of  its  will.  Upon  this  theory  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  "societies"  are  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less 
than  religious  clubs ;  the  covenant  of  the  society  answers  to 
the  constitution  of  the  club  ;  the  advantages  are  the  advantages 
of  a  club  ;  the  only  sense  of  union  upon  which  the  members 
rest  is  the  club-feeling;  casting  out  of  a  member  is  the  same 
as  in  a  club,  for  breaking  the  covenant  or  constitution.  Of 
course  it  is  a  club  for  the  very  highest  and  purest  purpose, 
but  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  club.  Hence  their  dis- 
cipline. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  theory.     God  established  a  Church 
universal  and  holy,  the  Body  of  His  dear  So7i ;  to  be  cast  out 
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from  it  is  to  be  cast  out  from  the  Body  of  Christ  ;  to  lose 
its  advantages  is  not  merely  to  lose  the  advantages  of  the 
particular  congregation,  society  or  club,  but  to  be  cast  out 
from  Christ  and  salvation.  And  as  the  instrument  of  that 
union  with  the  Body  of  Christ,  He  has  given  us  the  sacra- 
ment wherein  Christ  is  really  present  with  the  faithful  re- 
ceiver. To  be  rejected  from  the  communion  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  is  to  be  cast  out  from  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  as  far  as  loss  of  privileges  goes;  in  fact  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  excommunication  and  expulsion  from 
the  communion  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  Our  princi- 
ples, then  as  regards  the  advantages  lost,  are  wholly  different 
from  those  of  the  dissenters ;  and  any  discipline  introduced 
among  us  must  be  consistent  with  our  principles,  not 
theirs.  Nor  do  our  principles  upon  the  point  of  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  the  power  differ  less  than  those  upon 
the  nature  of  the  privileges.  They  hold  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  society  that  excommunicates — the  will  of  the  individ- 
ual society.  We  that  this  power  is  given  to  the  officer  hy 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  in  It^  and  that  for  it  he  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  congregation  in  which  he  may  minister, 
nor  responsible  to  it,  but  to  the  Church.  In  fact,  to  every 
clergyman  upon  his  ordination  as  priest  is  given  the  authori- 
tative power  of  the  lesser  excommunication,  of  repelling 
from  the  communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
We  have  the  power  by  the  very  terms  of  our  ordination. 

*  Why  then,'  some  one  will  say,  'have  we  so  little  discip- 
line? The  clergy  have  the  authority,  the  exertion  of  which 
is  discipline ;  they  can  exert  it ;  let  them  go  on  and  we  shall 
have  a  discipline;  they  will  be  sustained  in  it,  or  if  not  they 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  their  duty.'  This  I  believe 
is  all  true. 

And  yet  when  any  one  is  commissioned  to  exercise  judicial 
authority,  there  are  along  with  the  authority  two  conditiops 
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usually  given  which  render  it  possible,  and  without  which 
that  judicial  authority  cannot  be  exercised.  We  have  not 
these  conditions. 

However,  I  shall  illustrate  this  assertion  by  a  circumstance 
appropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which,  upon  the  best  au- 
thority, I  know  to  be  true.  In  a  country  parish  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  the  curate  of  the  parish  was  conversing  with  a 
friend  ;  that  friend  incidentally  asked  of  him  '  whether  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  M.  was  a  communicant?'  The  curate  answered 
that  he  was  so,  a  most  constant  and  regular  attendant.  His 
friend  then  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  man  was  "an  open 
and  notorious  evil  liver."  In  fact,  twenty  years  before  he 
had  taken  away  the  wife  of  his  servant,  and  for  all  that  time 
continued  to  live  with  her  as  if  she  were  his  wife,  the  hus- 
band still  remaining  a  servant  in  his  house  !  And  this  man 
was  a  constant  and  regular  communicant!  The  answer  of 
the  curate  was  that  he  often  had  spoken  to  the  man  in  pri- 
vate, had  set  before  him  the  grievousness  of  his  sin  and  his 
utter  unfitness,  but  the  man  still  persisted  in  coming.  '  Why 
did  he  not  then  openly  repel  him  according  to  the  rubric?' 
'  He  had  a  widowed  mother  and  three  sisters  to  support  out 
of  a  salary  of  70  pounds  (350  dollars)  a  year.  If  he  publicly 
repelled  the  man  he  would  have  an  action  against  him  and 
recover  damages.  A  case  of  the  same  kind  had  happened 
within  ten  miles,  in  which  five  hundred  pounds  damages 
had  been  given  against  a  curate,  although  the  wic'kedness  of 
the  man  was  clearly  ap'proved  on  the  trial.  He  could  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  this  when  he  considered  the  misery  he  must 
thereby  inflict  upon  his  mother  and  sisters.' 

*  Let  him  go  on,'  almost  every  one  will  say  at  first  thought 
*  let  him  go  on  and  do  his  duty  at  all  risks,  and  not  permit 
such  a  man  to  profane  the  table  of  the  Lord.'  Such  would 
be  the  first  thought  of  almost  every  pious  and  true  feeling 
man.  And  yet  of  those  who  would  so  strenuously  insist 
14* 
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upon  this  line  of  conduct,  we  may  say  safely  that  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  would  act  up  to  his  own  advice  in  precisely  the 
same  circumstances.  And  in  the  majority  I  believe  the  se- 
cond thought  would  be  pity  for  the  clergyman,  and  a  sad 
acquiescence  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

For  ourselves,  we  say  that  if  he  had  so  acted  he  would 
have  deserved  the  praise  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  and  of  sacri- 
ficing himself  to  the  purity  of  the  Church  and  the  vindication 
of  her  law  and  authority.  Still  we  say,  that  when  judicial 
authority  is  given  to  any  one,  it  is  not  given  alone — two 
things  are  given  with  it  which  render  its  execution  possible. 
The  first  is  that  the  judge  is  absolutely  and  entirely  secured 
against  the  malice  and  revenge  of  the  criminal  upon  whom 
he  has  passed  sentence.— Of  this  immunity  the  State  assures 
every  officer  of  justice  from  the  Judge  down  to  the  consta- 
ble. This  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  not  given  to  the  clergy- 
man when  it  gave  him  the  power  to  repel  from  the  commu- 
nion. It  had  rather  ensured  the  contrary  by  means  of  the 
civil  law  which  said,  '  So  far  from  ensuring  you  from  this 
man's  revenge,  if  you  execute  the  ecclesiastical  law  upon 
him,  I  shall  help  him  to  his  vengeance  and  be  an  agent  of  it.' 

The  second  is,  that  the  judge  decided  by  a  law  acknow- 
ledged by  every  individual  necessarily  and  universally.  For 
instance,  murder  or  theft  in  civilized  nations  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  crime  by  every  one,  even  by  the  murderer  or  the 
thief.  Neither  State  nor  Church  had  in  this  case  given  the 
clergyman  this  guarantee  of  universal  necessary  opinion. 
The  State  by  a  long  course  of  action  had  taught  her  sub- 
jects that  the  communion  is  a  civil  privilege  and  nothing  else* 
Hence  the  man  did  not  feel  or  know  the  law  under  which 
he  was  to  be  punished,  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  authority  to  act  judicially,  therefore,  was  given  with- 
out the  conditions  that  render  action  possible ;  and  however 
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I  might  praise  his  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  if  he  had  actec 
without  these  conditions,  still  the  man  I  think  was  justified. 
Of  course  the  circumstances  of  European  society  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  and  the  state  of  the  public  opinion  there. 
Every  one  admits  such  a  case  could  not  have  occurred  here. 

And  why?  Is  it  that  the  Church  gives  her  clergy  these 
two  requisites  ?  Not  a  whit.  But  'public  opinion,'  a  power 
external  to  the  Church,  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  such 
cases  gives  these  conditions.  It  is  sufficiently  instructed  to 
know  and  declare  that  such  a  man  is  not  suited  to  approach 
the  Lord's  table,  and  sufficiently  authoritative  to  guarantee 
the  clergyman  in  his  action.  The  Church,  then,  does  not 
give  these  requisites  when  she  gives  authority.  She  gives 
it  to  him  and  leaves  him  to  seek  the  conditions  of  being  able 
to  exercise  it  where  he  can  find  them.  Let  him  step  a  hair's 
breadth  beyond  *  public  opinion/  or  be  a  whit  more  rigorous 
in  his  estimation  of  morality,  and  though  he  have  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Faith  and  the  Church  at  his  back,  we  shall  find, 
for  want  of  these  conditions  he  cannot  proceed.  Now  this 
is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  first  question  towards  the 
establishment  of  discipline  is,  'Can  the  Church  give  these 
conditions,  and  how  can  she  give  them  ?'  Let  us  examine 
these  matters — the  first  condition  first. 

Let  those  of  our  laity  who  are  anxious  for  more  discipline 
than  we  have,  consider  the  position  of  the  clergy,  and  they 
will  see  how  little  of  the  first  requisite  they  have.  The 
Clergy  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  system  ;  taking,  for 
convenience  sake,  the  shape  of  Pew-rent.  The  income  rais- 
ed by  this  source  is  barely  enough  for  the  support  of  the 
Clergyman — it  seldom,  if  ever,  gives  him,  what  all  other  pro- 
fessions afford  to  the  forethoughted  and  prudent,  the  means 
of  becoming  independent.  We  do  not  complain  of  this. 
But,  however,  looking  at  the  position  of  the  clergyman  un- 
der this  system,  it  is  manifestly  a  temptation  of  that  position 
to  strive  after  popularity ;  to  be  easy  and  compliant ;  to  in- 
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quire  but  little  ;  and  to  permit  the  decencies,  and  suitabili- 
ties, and  respectabilities  of  society  to  take  the  place  of  dis- 
cipline— in  short  to  see  every  thing  rose-color;  and  if  rose- 
color  be  not  there,  to  put  upon  his  nose  rose-colored  glasses. 
Truly,  as  long  as  this  system  lasts,  so  long  the  position  of 
the  clergyman  will  be  a  temptation  to  slackness  of  discipline, 
in  despite  of  Conventions  held  and  canons  enacted.  Some  one 
will  say  *  abolish,  then,  the  present  system.'  We  say,  first, 
it  cannot  be  abolished  ;  secondly,  if  it  could,  the  mere  de- 
struction of  it  would  not  a  whit  establish  discipline.  It  is  an 
obstacle,  but  not  the  radical  impediment.  Smiting  off  a 
single  limb  from  a  tree  but  rarely  kills  the  root.  The  cause 
for  our  deficiency  in  discipline  lies  deeper  than  the  Pew-sys- 
tem. As  proof,  John  Wesley's  societies  in  the  English 
Church  arose  from  no  other  cause  than  the  want  in  that 
Church  of  a  Spiritual  Discipline.  He  was  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  primitive  Church  and  its  usages.  Certain 
preaching-houses  were  built  for  him,  when  he  was  in  the 
first  blush  of  his  popularity,  upon  the  Pew-rent  system.  He 
rejected  them  for  the  very  reason  that  thereby  discipline  on 
the  part  of  his  preachers  was  put  an  end  to,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  build  others  in  the  same  towns.  Now  his  follow- 
ers, here  and  every  where  else,  have  followed  his  example 
in  rejecting  the  Pew-rent  system  altogether;  owing  to  this, 
and  to  their  "Book  of  Discipline,"  which,  having  given  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  its  perusal,  I  must  honestly  say  is  the 
craftiest  and  best  put  together  instrument  of  religious  despo- 
tism that  has  been  hammered  out  since  the  days  of  Loyola ; 
owing  to  these  causes,  then,  the  Methodist  circuit-preachers 
have  more  power  and  more  immunity  in  exercising  that 
power,  than  the  clergy  of  any  other  denomination.  Now  is 
there  more  holiness  among  them  than  among  any  other  sect? 
more  devotion  ?  more  self-denial  ?  Is  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  the  great  rebel  against  discipline  in  all 
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societies,  a  whit  tamer  among  them  than  among  others?  I 
think  not.  With  them  as  with  others,  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial men  can  do  just  as  they  please,  provided  they  do  it  plau- 
sibly and  decently.  Their  power  serves  to  bind  together  a 
very  incongruous  and  unnatural  system ;  but  to  the  true  end 
of  discipline  it  is,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fruits,  not  very 
conducive.  God  forbid  our  clergy  should  have  such  a  pow- 
er as  theirs,  or  indeed  any  power  except  that  which  imme- 
diately conduces  to  the  true  end  of  the  Church,  holiness! 

The  voluntary  system  some  complain  of,  as  making  the 
clergy  entirely  dependent  upon  the  people.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  at  the  very  period  when  discipline  was  most 
flourishing  in  the  Church,  then  the  voluntary  system,  in  its 
very  rudest  form,  that  of  contributions  in  kind,  was  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Church.  Let  us  go  the  right  way  to  work,  and 
these  things  shall  be  no  obstacles;  while  yet  they  are  obsta- 
cles at  present,  strong  reasons  why  the  clergy  should  not 
and  cannot  make  any  motion  towards  this  matter.  In  fact, 
any  motion  that  is  made  which  would  bring  about  discipline 
by  the  way  of  power  must  fail ;  the  only  way  in  w^hich  we 
shall  attain  to  it,  is  the  way  of  principle  acted  out. 

We  have  shown  now  that  the  position  of  our  clergy,  under 
the  present  system,  deprives  them  of  the  first  requisite  to- 
wards the  exertion  of  judicial  authority^  always  excepting 
those  cases  in  which  *  public  opinion'  steps  in  and,  extran- 
eously  to  the  Church,  confers  that  immunity.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  second  requisite.  That  the  Judge  pronounce 
according  to  a  law  universally  acknowledged  by  all,  even  the 
criminal  condemned  by  it. 

We  have,  then,  three  steps — first,  opinion  universal,  so 
that  all  acknowledge  its  truth;  and  necessary,  so  that  no  one 
can  evade  it — which  opinion,  being  so  must  come  from  God, 
and  not  from  man,  and  is  the  foundation  of  law.  Secondly, 
we  have  legislation,  an  express  and  definite  form  and  autho- 
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rity  given  for  such  opinion.  And,  thirdly,  we  have  the  prac- 
tical working  of  that  opinion  embodied  in  law — first,  as  embo- 
died in  all  the  forms  and  usages,  feelings^  habits,  and  actions 
of  society  and  influencing  each  man  in  the  society,  for  the 
most  part  unconsciously;  and  secondly,  by  its  judicial  action 
upon  those  that  transgress  ;  the  first,  an  ever  present  and  ever 
working  influence;  the  second,  a  thing  casual  and  accidental. 

Now  so  it  must  be  with  Spiritual  Law.  The  men,  there- 
fore, that  call  for  discipline,  which  is  the  casual  and  acciden- 
tal operation  upon  ofifenders  of  Spiritual  Law:  would  it  not 
be  w^ell  for  them  to  inquire  whether  the  first  part  of  its  opera- 
tion is  among  us  ?  Is  there  in  operation  in  the  Church  any 
spirit  that  makes  men  holier  simply  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  within  it,  as  there  is  in  civilized  society  the  unseen 
influence  of  law,  which  will  make  the  savage  man  civilized 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  being  introduced  into  civilized  so- 
ciety and  dwelling  in  it?  T  trow  there  is  not.  The  most 
that  the  most  zealous  Churchmen  pretend  to  is,  that  'a  man 
can  be  as  pious  among  us  as  among  any  of  the  sects.'  And 
yet  there  ought  to  be  such  a  spirit ;  we  have  the  root  of  it. 
But  as  yet  the  prevailing  law  in  the  body  and  members,  that 
shall  make  men  better  and  holier  because  they  are  in  the  Body 
is  not,  or  at  least  is  in  a  very  infant  state.  Discipline,  then, 
which  is  the  casual  and  accidental  working  of  this  law,  is,  by 
the  want  of  it,  rendered  an  impossible  thing. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  second  step,  that  is,  legislation. 
We  may  dismiss  this  briefly.  All  wise  men  are  convinced 
that  legislation  cannot,  in  our  present  state,  produce  discip- 
line; we  may  as  well  let  legislative  action  alone,  for  all  the 
good  it  can  do  us. 

We  are,  then,  brought  back  to  the  foundation  of  all  law, 
Opinion,  universal  and  imperative.  We  have  shown,  by  a 
plain  Example,  'that  public  opinion'  here  supports  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Church,  when,  elsewhere,  it  does  not  do  so.    We 
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have  shown  that  it  is  because  that  opinioQ  is,  upon  certain 
matters  of  disciphne,  universal  and  authoritative,  that  it 
gives  the  clergyman  in  this  country,  as  far  as  regards  these 
matters,  the  requisites  which  are  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  the  judicial  power  vested  in  him  by  his  commission.  Now 
we  ask,  if  there  were  in  the  Church  opinion  of  the  same  kind, 
that  is,  universal,  necessary,  and  practical,  would  not  the 
same  result  ensue  ?  Would  not  this  produce  authoritative 
legislation,  and  this  again  practical  action  ?  Certainly  it 
would.  We  ask,  then,  is  this  opinion  in  the  Church  ?  The 
very  principles  of  Spiritual  Law,  upon  which  our  discipline 
must  be  founded,  are  they  acknowledged  universally,  and 
practically  held  by  all  ?  If  they  are  not,  then  adieu  to  dis- 
cipline, or  any  hope  of  it,  until  the  Spiritual  Law  upon  which 
discipline  must  rest  is  so  acknowledged  and  so  held. 

However,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  upon  the  subject,  we 
shall  give  another  quotation  from  the  article  before  cited, 
and  we  believe  every  one  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  true 
representation. 

*'  Again — we  have,  in  Maryland,  and  we  believe  in  other 
dioceses,  a  canon  declaring  for  what  offences  a  layman  shall 
be  tried.  Has  any  layman  ever  been  tried  under  this  canon  ? 
We  believe  not.  Why  not  ?  The  answer  to  this  and  to  the 
former  question  is  plain  ;  the  laity  will  not  endure  discipline. 
"A  layman  would  say,  '  I  care  not  whether  I  am  excom- 
municated or  not.  If  I  am,  I  can  still  hear  your  preaching 
as  much  as  I  like ;  can  hold,  if  I  choose  to  pay  for  it,  the  best 
pew  in  your  best  Church,  and  sit  in  it  as  often  as  I  please.' 
*  But  you  are  debarred,'  it  might  be  said,  '  from  the  body  and 
BLOOD  of  Christ.'  His  reply  might  be,  that  he  could  re- 
ceive the  Lord's  Supper  in  some  of  the  other  denominations. 
But  you  would  rejoin,  that  the  other  denominations  were 
not  the  Church ;  that  their  communion  was  not  the  com- 
munion or  THE  BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF  Christ  ;  that  mcm- 
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bership  with  them  was  not  membership  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  He  would  at  once  say,  he  did  not  believe  you. 
Here  then  we  have  reached  the  reason  why  there  is  no  dis- 
cipline for  the  laity.  The  laity  will  not  submit  to  discipline, 
because  they  want  faith  in  one  of  the  articles  of  '  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.' — They  do  not 
believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."? 

This  extract  we  think  contains  solid  truths ;  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  immediate  cause  for  the  want  of  discipline;  a 
clear  statement,  also,  of  the  reason  why  that  canon  is  inope- 
rative. Now  the  reader  will  observe  the  immediate  cause  in 
the  Pew-system,  and  the  ideas  suggested  by  it.  'I  can  pay 
for  the  best  pew  in  your  best  Church,  sit  in  it  as  often  as  I 
please,  and  hear  your  preaching  as  much  as  1  like.'  Here  is 
the  Pew-system  as  the  immediate  cause  ;  and  whatever  sen- 
timents he  may  profess,  manifestly  the  leading  idea  in  his  mind 
is  his  right  to  sit  in  the  pew  his  money  has  paid  for.  His  feel- 
ing of  pride  arises  mainly  from  his  right  to  pay  for  a  pew, 
and  therefore  to  enjoy  his  privileges  consequent  thereupon. 
That,  then,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  '  want  of  faith; 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church.'  And  yet  the 
man  has  recited  the  article  a  thousand  times  !  He  has  given 
his  assent  and  consent  to  it  so  often !  he  has  heard  sermons 
upon  it!  why  does  he  not  believe  in  it  then?  Let  us  go 
back  and  we  find  the  reason.  "  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF  Christ."  For  asscrtiug  is  not  be- 
lieving, assenting  is  not  believing,  as  we  know  by  our  own 
experience ;  remembering  a  period  of  our  life  in  which,  as 
often  as  we  had  repeated  and  assented  to  the  scriptural  truth 
in  the  Nicene  Creed,  "One  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins,"  we  considered  then  that  we  believed  this,  and  yet  we 
did  not.  For  faith  is  a  practical  thing,  and  the  faith  that  is 
not  acted  upon,    and   thereby    realized,    is    no    faith  at  all. 

P  True  Catholic,  II.  463. 
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Now  the  man  here  instanced  does  not  believe  in  *'the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,"  and  this  because  he  does  not  believe  in 
**the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ"  practically  and  really. 
He  does  not  realize  that  its  reception  is  any  privilege. 

Now  let  us  recall  the  principles  upon  which  our  excommu- 
nication is  founded, — it  is  an  expulsion  from  the  Communion 
by  which,  as  an  instrument  and  means  of  grace,  the  faithful 
recipients  are  made  partakers  spiritually  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  This,  then,  is  the  minus  of  union  with  the 
Church  which  is  His  Body ;  the  deprival  of  this  is  the  depri- 
val  of  the  privileges  of  that  Church.  The  two  truths,  the 
'*  Holy  Catholic  Church"  and  the  Communion  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  spiritually,  are  thus  connected;  the 
one  realizes  as  it  were  the  other,  and  brings  closer  home  to 
the  believing  heart  that  which  to  men  of  the  world  seems 
only  an  unreality,  a  high  theoretic  abstracted  notion.^  If  the 
man  had  practical  faith  in  the  one  article  he  would  have  it  in 
the  other. 

The  sacrament  is  the  symbol  of  unity  in  the  Body  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church — it  is  that  which  brings  closely  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  communicants  their  abidance  and  con- 
tinuance in  Him  whose  body  the  Church  is. 

And  taking  the  very  lowest  of  Church  views  it  is  a  means 
of  grace^  of  a  peculiar  and  special  grace  attached  to  itself 
when  received  in  faith,  of  a  grace  that  can  be  attained  in  no 
other  way  than  sacramentally,  whether  by  prayer,  preach- 
ing, or  any  other  means.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
embodied  in  her  Articles  and  Homilies,  her  Liturgy  and 
Catechism.  If  this  opinion  were  held  universally  could  such 
a  case  as  is  supposed  above  occur,  or  such  reasoning  be  used? 
Every  one  sees  it  could  not.    If  it  were  held  we  should  have 

^  "  The  Catholic  Church  properly  has  no  existence." — Noah  Web- 
ster's Dictionary. 
15 
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discipline,  for  opinion  necessary  and  universal,  and  practical, 
is  the  foundation  of  law — makes  law.  And  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  no  discipline.  We  have  not  such  a  faith 
or  opinion  upon  the  very  articles  we  confess  with  our  words 
which  are  the  basis  of  discipline. 

*  Well,  then,  the  layman  is  to  blame  for  not  believing.' — 
Certainly,  but  not  for  the  non-existence  of  discipline ;  for  the 
opinion  must  be  universal  that  is  the  foundation  of  law,  and 
he  is  but  an  individual.  The  blame  is  in  the  Church.  For 
why  should  our  laity  believe  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  means  of 
grace  ?  Honestly  for  myself  I  do  not  see  why  they  should. 
Our  practice  declares  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not  such.  If 
we  beheved  it  "  to  be  a  means  of  grace,"  it  would  not  come 
in  once  a  month  or  once  in  three  months,  but  form  a  regular 
part  of  the  services  of  each  Lord's  day,  as  it  was  among  the 
holy  men  of  old  that  believed  in  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
It  would  be  a  stated  part  of  the  services  instead  of  an  addi- 
tion to  them  when  the  clergyman  is  fatigued  and  the  con- 
gregation wearied  out.  It  would,  according  to  the  very  for- 
mation of  our  liturgy,  be  a  noonday  service  for  the  commu- 
nicants only.'^  But  all  this  it  is  not.  And  the  consequence 
is  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  preaches  against  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Eucharist  is  a  means  of  grace.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  laity  do  not  think  it  so  ;  no  wonder  that  they 
act  upon  that  opinion  which  our  practice  originates  in  them. 
No  wonder  that  there  is  no  discipline,  when  the  very  doctrine 
upon  which  discipline  is  founded  is,  instead  of  being  neces- 
sary, universal  and  practical,  is  rendered  voluntary,  partial  and 

^  It  was  a  separate  service  until  the  temper  of  the  Puritanical  times 
leading  men  to  despise  the  morning  prayer  without  preaching,  Arch- 
bishop Grinda],  by  an  injunction,  ordered  that  the  two  services  should 
be  joined,  which  has  been  so  ever  since.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
could  as  easily  be  disjoined,  if  the  Church  should  come  to  put  its  true 
value  upon  the  Eucharistic  services. 
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theoretical.  Restore,  then,  the  foundation  of  the  law  and 
you  restore  the  law  itself  and  all  action  upon  it.  Let  us  have 
the  Eucharist  weekly  as  a  part  of  the  stated  services  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  soon  shall  originate  discipline  in  the  Church. 
Without  it  we  shall  be  as  we  are  at  the  present  time.  And  the 
movement  towards  it,  if  I  rightly  appreciate  the  position  and 
duties  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  must  come  from  the  laity, 
must  come  from  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  primi- 
tive practice  and  their  desire  for  its  restoration. 


^\}t  €^*pen0e  of  BxBnnmr 


There  are  questions  which  force  themselves  upon  the 
minds  of  men  and  which  must  be  answered — which  impera- 
tively demand  an  answer,  questions  regarding  which  no  man 
can  rest  in  a  state  of  indifference.  Life  and  death,  God  and 
immortality,  freedom  or  bondage — who  can  preserve  a  state 
of  pure  indifference  upon  these  questions  ?  No  one ;  for 
they  are  forced  upon  the  mind,  through  such  a  multipli- 
city of  channels  that  no  son  of  man  can  escape  deciding 
upon  them.  The  same  sort  of  imperative  questions  there  are 
too  as  regards  society,  which  come  up  for  examination  in  the 
study  of  the  learned,  for  discussion  in  the  chambers  of 
princes  and  the  councils  of  nations.  Upon  them  the  farmer 
is  obliged  to  think  over  his  plough,  and  the  mechanic  over 
the  tools  of  his  trade  ;  and  even  the  wife  amidst  her  house- 
hold cares  meditates  and  considers  upon  them.  Such  ques- 
tions will  be  answered,  for  they  are  universal,  and  decided 
upon,  for  they  belong  to  the  truth. 

Such  a  question  there  was  once  with  regard  to  the  support 
of  religious  institutions — "  Should  they  be  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  or  by  the  state?"  Here  it  has  got 
its  answer, — the  same  answer  it  shall  one  day  get  the  whole 
world  over;  such  aa  answer  that  all  acquiesce  in  it.  Church- 
man and  Romanist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  Whatever 
the  views  of  the  individual  or  his  private  judgment  upon  the 
matter  may  be,  the  universal  practical  reason  of  the  nation 
has  asserted  that  voluntary  contribution  is  the  just  and  proper 
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way  of  supporting  the  institutions  of  religion.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  objections;  a  man  may  be  able,  as  he  thinks, 
to  prove  the  decision  altogether  incorrect,  still  actually  in 
practice  he  must  comply  with  it,  and  act  as  if  he  thought  it 
correct;  and  by  and  by  he  shall  find  it  so  to  be  ;  and  if  he 
does  not,  it  is  no  matter,  his  successor  will. 

Another  question  there  is  which,  in  the  public  mind,  has 
been  mixed  up  with  the  one  just  specified;  and  that  is,  "  Is 
it  for  the  advantage  of  religion  to  be  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  sects  ?''  The  two  questions  seem  to  many  minds  identi- 
cal. If  the  support  of  religion  be  voluntary,  it  appears  to 
them  that  religion  must  be  sect-divided  ;  if  divided  into  sects, 
that  the  immediate  consequence  is  that  its  support  is  volun- 
tary. False  conclusions  both.  The  two  questions  are  en- 
tirely and  totally  distinct ;  they  have  no  connexion.  Keligion 
may  be  one  and  yet  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  offering 
and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State.  It  may  be  divided 
into  sects  and  yet  State-supported.  It  was  one  for  the  first 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  supported  by  the  vol- 
untary system.  In  France  and  in  Holland,  and  also  in  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  till  very  lately,  the  ministers  of 
each  sect  were  paid  by  a  '^  general  assessment"  levied  by  the 
State  upon  every  individual  in  the  country.  Such  was  the 
mode  of  supporting  religion  which  Patrick  Henry  proposed 
in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  in  favor  of  which  he  ex- 
erted his  great  talents  and  influence.     Yet  it  failed. 

The  two  questions  then  are  distinct.  The  one  is  decided, 
the  other  pressing  for  an  answer.  **  Should  Christians^  be 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects  or  should  they  be  one?" 
Men  have  talked  of '  the  advantage  of  a  divided  Christianity.* 
They  have  transferred  the  merits  of  the  voluntary  support 

^  Those  men  that  are  baptised  to  be  Christians.     Still  I   speak  here 
in  the  genaral  way  in  which  all  that  profess  to  believe  in  Christ,  and 
to  rest  their  salvation  upon  His  atonement,  are  called  Christians. 
35* 
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of  the  Gospel  to  disunion,  and  attributed  to  division  and 
schism  the  really  great  advantages  which  spring  from  religion 
being  supported  by  zealous  and  ardent  free  will,  instead  of 
resting  upon  the  niggardly  and  unexpanding  supplies  of  legal 
enactment.  We  say,  Separate  these  two  in  your  minds, 
which  in  fact  and  truth  are  really  distinct,  give  not  to  division, 
and  schism  the  praise  due  to  willing  zeal,  and  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage, not  even  the  shadow  of  an  advantage  coming  from 
disunion.  We  will  not,  therefore,  discuss  the  merits  of  dis- 
union, for  it  has  none  ;  its  evils  preponderate,  the  scale  lies 
upon  the  ground,  and  there  is  not  even  a  feather's  weight  of 
good  to  counterbalance  the  smallest  portion  of  the  evil. 

We  say,  too,  that  owing  to  these  evils  the  question  of 
union  is  demanding  an  answer.  It  is  forcing  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  sober  every  where.  In 
every  sect,  in  every  city,  in  every  village,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  are  asking  themselves^  *Is  this  the  true  state  of 
Christianity — this  pitiful  sect-struggle — this  miserable  sect- 
partition?  or  should  we  all  be  one  ?'  And  whatsoever  eva- 
sians  or  mock  answers  men  have  hitherto  been  content  with, 
such  as  ^  We  are  all  one  in  spirit,^  or  *  We  are  all  one  in  essen- 
tials/ or  'We  are  all  made  one  by  the  spirit  of  love,'  or  *  We 
are  all  one  in  the  body  of  one  invisible  Church;'  the  force  of 
the  question  is  now  piercing  through  all  these  flimsy  false- 
hoods, these  miserable  subterfuges,  and  pressing  upon  men's 
minds  the  thought  of  an  union,  real  and  true,  in  one  Body 
and  one  Spirit,  one  faith  and  one  worship,  one  baptism  and 
one  communion.  In  other  countries  the  question  may  be 
discussed  theoretically,  but  here  practically;  the  evils  of  di- 
vision are  universally  felt ;  the  question  therefore  is  an  uni- 
versal one.  '  Should  it  be  so  ?'  They  force  men  to  believe 
that  it  should  ;  the  Bible  confirms  the  decision.  '  Can  it  be 
so  ?'  The  Churchman  alone  knows  that  it  can,  for  he  feels 
that  the  Church  is  the  measure  of  a  nation,  and  has  not  the 
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sectionalism  of  a  sect.  He  knows,  too,  that  for  twelve  hun- 
dred years  the  Church  over  the  whole  earth  was  one.  He  be- 
lieves, therefore,  that  there  can  be  union  in  the  ''one  Catho- 
lic and  ApostoUc  Church,"  and  in  no  Body  else,  in  no  other 
way.  The  Dissenter  by  and  by  will  come  to  precisely  the 
same  conclusion  by  a  method  somewhat  different. 

We  have  entitled  our  essay  "The  Expense  of  Disunion." 
Let  not  the  reader  think  that  the  expenditure  of  cash  only 
is  in  our  view,  though  this  also  must  come  in.  The  main 
idea  in  our  mind  was  this  feeling,  which  we  believe  correct, 
that  the  direct  and  fundamental  evil  of  disunion  is  that  by 
means  of  it  the  Christian  virtues  which  belong  to  the  indi- 
vidual have  not  near  the  influence  they  would  have  if  all 
were  one.  Half  the  force  of  the  zealous  is  lost,  half  the 
charity  of  the  meek,  half  the  faith  of  the  faith-full,  half  the 
money  of  the  liberal ;  the  influence  of  the  Christian  virtues 
upon  society  is  '*  expended"  in  our  state  of  disunion,  lost  and 
wasted  without  its  due  effect.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  spake 
of  the  "Expense  of  Disunion." 

The  end  of  Christianity,  taking  the  term  as  we  have  done 
above,   in  its  most  general  sense,   is  twofold- — the   extend- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  over  those  who  do  not  pro- 
fess His  Name,  and  the  forming  of  professing  Christians  to 
greater  degrees  of  perfection.      All  sects  unite  in  viewing 
these  as  its  ends,  considering  it  as  a  society.     To  bring  men 
from  the  "state  of  nature"  into  "  the  state  of  grace,"  to  make 
them  "  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ"  who  were  "  sub- 
jects of  this  world,"  is  the  first  of  these  ends.     This  view  of 
the  external  progress  of  the  Gospel  all  sects  agree  upon, 
however  they  may  differ  about  the  means  of  entrance  or  the 
qualifications  towards  it.     And  we  believe  that  some  time 
ago  one  of  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favor  of  Revivalism 
and  against  the  Church  was  that  Revivalism  at  first  seemed 
to  have  almost  an  unlimited  power  of  making  inroads  upon 
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the  DTiniber  of '  non-professors'  and  the  Church  almost  none. 
Men,  we  opine,  have  changed  their  opinion  a  httle  since  then. 
However,  taking  this  end  of  external  progress  as  one  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  we  say  that  towards  it  unity  is  the  most 
advantageous  position,  and  that  the  present  state  of  disunion 
has  an  immediate  and  direct  effect  to  increase  the  number  of 
*  non-professors'  and  to  promote  formal  unbelief.  Nay  more 
than  this — we  take  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  sound 
mind,  and  clear  judgment,  who  is  at  present  a  '  non  profes- 
sor,' and  we  say  that  to  such  a  man  the  argument  from  dis- 
union is  directly  against  Christianity  ;  that  in  its  present  di- 
vided state,  considering  that  he  has  nothing  but  an  outside 
view,  it  is  lar  more  likely  and  more  natural  that  such  a  man 
should  remain  a  *  non-professor'  than  become  a  Christian.  In 
fact,  sad  as  the  confession  may  be,  we  must  confess  that  in  our 
own  experience,  owing  to  the  sect-rent  state  of  religion,  and 
the  consequences  that  come  from  that  state,  all  the  presump- 
tions that  meet  a  '  non-professor's'  mind  are  against  Christi- 
anity instead  of  being  in  its  favor.  And  but  that  we  know 
that  there  is  a  Church  of  Christ  which  cannot  fail  or  perish 
— and  tJiat  it  is  here — but  for  this  we  should  believe  with  Tay- 
lor of  Norwich,  with  many  of  the  Germans  and  French,  and 
also  if  we  do  not  mistake,  with  no  small  number  of  New 
Englanders,  that  Christianity  is  dying  out,  or  as  they  express 
it  in  their  blasphemous  jargon,  "  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion." And  the  ground  of  this,  that  disunion  directly  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  '  non-professors/  and  that  every 
movement  of  every  sect  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of 
this  fact,  how^ever  it  has  seemed  at  first  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
increase,  in  its  final  effect  has  only  resulted  in  adding  to  its 
rapidity.  n 

How^ever,  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  will  be 
better  seen  by  examining  the  aspect  this  divided  Christianity 
presents  to  the  *  non-professor.'    Let  us  enter  any  one  of  the 
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ten  thousand  villages  of  our  conntiy,  say  one  having  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  inhabitants; — what  is  the  state  of 
religion  there  ?  If  Christians  were  united,  tliere  would  be 
one  largo  Church  in  the  village,  of  churcldike  archit(^cture. 
In  it  all  the  professors  of  Christianity  would  assemble  for 
worship.  Being  one,  their  influence  would  be  one  and  un- 
diminished, bearing  with  full  iind  ontii'e  force  in  favor  of  the 
Gospel  and  against  wickedness  and  vice.  Their  clergyman 
would  be  decently  supported,  and  the  contributions  coming 
from  so  many  pockets  would  be  almost  unfelt ;  so  much  so 
that  even  men  of  the  world  would  be  ashamed  not  to  con- 
tribute, would  be  ashamed  to  stay  away  from  public  worship. 
Their  one  Church  would  be  at  once  a  symbol  and  a  cause  of 
union;  in  it  all  would  feel  that  they  were  present  as  in  a  true 
spiritual  home,  and  after  death  all  would  sleep  together 
around  it.  Such  a  position  would  be  an  argument  in  favor 
of  religion,  weekly  bringing  before  the  mind  the  harmonious 
agreement  of  a  thousand  witnesses  in  *'one  God,  one  faith, 
one  baptism."  It  would  fasten  the  presumption  in  its  favor 
by  a  thousand  associations,  and  bind  all  these  upon  the  mind 
by  the  ties  of  habit  constantly  renewed,  so  that  respect  and 
reverence  for  religion  and  entire  freedom  from  doubt  would 
be  the  natural  tone  of  the  mind  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Se- 
curity, calmness,  peace  and  faith — these  would  be  the  unseen 
yet  strongly  acting  inlluences  of  sucii  a  position.  This  might 
be  the  case  ;  let  us  see  what  it  is. 

We  look,  then,  at  the  actual  condition  of  Christianity  in 
such  a  village,  and  we  find  four  or  five,  sometimes  eight  or 
ten  distinct  societies.  The  old  established  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal,  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist,  and  others.  Four  or 
five  houses  of  worship,  half  or  quarter  filled,  where  there 
might  be  one  well  attended  ;  four  or  five  societies  struggling 
for  existence  where  one  could  live  decently  and  easily, — four 
or  five  ministers  half  starved,  where  one  could  get  a  respect- 
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able  support.  And  round  about  this  fragmentary  Christianity 
a  flood  of  'non-professors'  constantly  increasing  in  numbers, 
not  immoral  or  evil  or  wicked,  but  the  main  bod}^  of  them 
good,  industrious,  moral  men,  who,  from  their  steadiness  and 
sobriety  would  be  an  honor  to  any  denomination.  Indeed,  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  that  trickiness  and  craft  and  little 
meanness  of  dealing  are  far  more  likely  to  be  found  among 
*  professors/  and  high  and  honorable  feelings  among  'non- 
professors.'  These  men  are  kept  in  actual  heathenism  by 
the  disunion  among  Christians  and  its  consequences  daily  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  by  nothing  else. 

For  what  is  the  position  in  which  these  societies  show 
themselves  to  them  ?    Are  they  not  in  direct  competition  the 
one  with  the  other  for  the  very  means  of  existence  ?  for  the 
cash  that  is  to  pay  their  expenses  and  keep  them  alive  as 
separate  corporations  ?     Disguise  it  as  you  may  they  are  in 
competition,  and  for  money — the  money  of  course  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose,  but  still  money  is  the  first   object.     They  are 
religion-shops,  rival  stores ;  the  trade  spirit  is  upon  them — 
the  spirit  of  party  too,  and  all  the  dishonesty,  the  unfairness, 
the  paltry  intrigue,  and  the  smallnesses  that  flow  from  them. 
This  is  what  disunion  does  at  the  very  first  start.     It  puts 
religious  societies  in  a  position  of  which  these  things  are  the 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequences.    *  Yes,  but  these 
things  should  not  be  so  ;  true  Christians  will  not  yield  to 
these  temptations  or  be  infected  by  them.'     True  :  you  put 
a  man's  house  in  the  centre  of  a  rotten  marsh,  and  you  say 
to  him,  '  Now,  my  friend,  you  ought  not  to   take  fever,  you 
should  not  do  so  by  any  means.'    He  agrees  with  you  perfect- 
ly both  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  advice  and  his  own  inten- 
tion, and  has  it  nevertheless.     Will  talk  heal  any  wounds  or 
mere  words  plaster  any  gash  ?     We  trow  not. 

'But  the  clergyman  is  bound  by  his  profession  to  keep 
down  such  a  spirit,  and  by  his  position  has  the  power  to  do 
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so.'  Of  course  he  is,  and  yet  he  is  precisely  the  person  most 
liable  to  such  influences;  his  living  in  the  most  of  cases  de- 
pends upon  '  the  society'  being  kept  up ;  he  would  be  more 
than  a  man,  therefore,  if  this  object  were  not  a  main  one  in 
his  thoughts  ;  and  it  is  in  competition  with  others,  and  by 
this  competition,  this  object  succeeds.  Hence  his  position 
as  the  minister  of  a  society  in  competition  with  others,  in 
some  measure  does  away  with  his  appreciation  of  the  general 
character;  it  concentrates  upon  him  the  temptations  to  all 
the  evils  which  come  from  the  position  of  his  society,  and 
except  he  is  most  determined  in  his  opposition  to  them,  it 
forces  upon  him  the  leadership  in  them  all,  party-spirit^  jeal- 
ousy, trade-competition,  underhanded  intrigue,  the  mainte- 
nance of  old  prejudices  and  ill  will.  His  character,  too,  as  a 
clergyman,  setting  him  apparently  above  all  these,  gives  him 
the  advantage  of  promoting  them  all  without  impeachment, 
if  he  will  only  do  so  decently,  smoothly,  plausibly.  And  we 
know  how  easily  in  these  days  craft  and  intrigue  can  veil 
themselves  under  fair-seeming  shapes.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  always  so,  or  even  that  it  is  so  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  experience  of  many  persons  will  tell 
them  that  there  is  among  Protestants  such  a  thing  as  *  holy 
craft' and  'pious  spite'  as  well  as  'pious  fraud'  among  Ro- 
manists. I  do  say  that  the  position  of  disunion  tends  to 
create  these  feelings  among  clergymen^  and  I  will  not  sup- 
pose that  in  all  cases  this  position  is  without  its  influences. 

What  then  is  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  clergyman  in  such 
a  position  ?  He  generally  feels  its  evils,  and  will  not  be 
brought  under  their  influence.  Hence  his  true  policy  in 
such  cases  is  to  go  on  as  if  no  other  society  save  his  own  ex- 
isted in  the  village,  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  to  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them  or  their  rivalry,  but  to  confine 
his  intercourse  to  the  attendants  upon  his  own  ministrations 
— a  policy  which  is  both  that  of  peace  and  the  most  conso- 
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nant  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.  And  every  one  that 
has  done  otherwise  has  both  given  up  part  of  his  principles, 
and  finally  found  that  his  '  dear  Christian  brethren'  have  let 
him  feel  a  portion  of  the  '  evils  of  disunion.' 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  societies  a  little  further.  There 
are  in  each,  we  will  say,  several  thoroughly  and  devotedly 
pious  persons.  These,  if  in  the  body  of  one  society,  would 
be  united  and  of  vast  influence.  As  it  is  they  are  separated 
two  or  three  in  one  society,  two  or  three  in  another,  as  com- 
pletely and  effectually  debarred  and  excluded  from  actual  in- 
tercourse and  sincere  co-operation  as  if  they  lived  miles 
apart.  Their  union  in  one  would  make  the  actual  object  of 
religious  association  in  the  village  to  be  religious  progress, 
as  in  truth  and  fact  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  is  not.  The 
most  prominent  object  being  the  keeping  up  of  'the  society' 
the  natural  object  is  jostled  out  of  place,  and  these  pious  per- 
sons have  not  the  lead  they  ought  to  have.  True  piety  is 
neither  bustling  nor  obtrusive.  Others,  therefore,  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  take  the  lead.  The  mass  of  all  congregations 
being  of  that  middling  class  who  under  such  an  influence 
could  be  led  on  to  greater  degrees  of  spiritual  progress,  are 
led  not  by  them  but  by  the  talkers  and  by  the  two  or  three 
bustling  and  energetic  '  professors'  or  ^non-professors,'  who 
have  a  keen  sense  that  the  society  must  be  kept  up.  '  This 
first — then  as  much  piety  as  you  please — but  piety  that  will 
tell.' 

From  these  men  and  the  talkers,  their  natural  allies,  come 
all  the  evils  that  in  these  days  injure  religion.  From  them 
revivalism — *  It  will  fill  the  Church  ;' — from  them  the  rapid 
change  of  preachers  in  hope  of  getting  a  preacher  who  will 
empty  the  antagonist  houses;  from  them  the  craving  after 
popularity  and  the  crouching  to  rich  and  influential  men ; 
from  them  many  a  paltry  intrigue  and  many  a  piece  of  penny- 
wise,  pound-foolish  craftiness. 


^ 
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The  'non-professors'  look  on,  keen,  clearsighted  men; 
they  note  these  things ;  they  bear  them  in  mind ;  they  argue 
from  them,  and  truly,  that  the  one  object  of  all  these  actions 
is  the  increasing  and  sustaining  that  society ;  and  being  out- 
side themselves,  and  therefore  taking  altogether  an  outside 
view,  they  ask,  '  Is  this  Christianity?'  What  avail  sermons, 
then,  or  conversation  replete  with  spiritual  knowledge 
against  all  these  impressions  and  these  facts? 

Such  a  position  being  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion  of 
a  Christian  Church  and  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  natu- 
rally creates  dissatisfaction  and  disunion  even  in  the  bosom 
of  the  society  itself — yet  these  manifestly  are  fatal  to  it. 
Hence  they  must  he  kept  out,  kept  down,  and  put  down. 
For  this  the  same  machinery  is  introduced  that  is  used  in  po- 
litical parties.  The  trade-spirit  brings  in  the  party-spirit  and 
all  its  operations,  the  same  determined  and  unscrupulous 
overpowering  of  the  weak,  the  same  compromises  and  un- 
derstandings with  the  strong,  the  same  doing  of  every  thing 
for  the  sake  of  popular  opinion,  the  same  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  to  the  main  end  which,  as  in  party  politics,  is  exist- 
ence. Hence,  in  such  a  case,  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  the 
highest  degree. 

And  in  the  mean  time  the  supporters  of  each  society  in 
the  village  have  to  pay  four  times  as  much  as  they  would  do 
were  all  united  ;  nay,  I  believe  that  a  man  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  has  often  to  contribute  more  than  he  who  is 
worth  that  amount  in  land  has  to  do  under  the  tithe  system 
in  England,  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does  there  who  is 
worth  so  much  in  money.  The  three  or  four  miserable 
struggling  societies  pay  more  than  would  keep  up  one  flour- 
ishing society.  They  pay  for  more  than  this ;  being  a  mi- 
nority they  pay  for  the  majority.  For  religion  being  an  uni- 
versal benefit  all  should  contribute  towards  its  support,  and 
all  would  do  so  willingly  and  readily  were  religion  one.  But 
16 
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these  folks  having  by  their  operations  originated  the  class  of 
*  non-professors,'  and  deprived  them  in  their  infancy  and 
adult  years  of  the  great  blessing  of  Holy  Baptism,  are  by  the 
providence  of  God  compelled  to  pay  for  them  also. 

This  extra  payment  also  becomes  a  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  ^  non-professors.'  For  thus  there  is  actually  a 
premium  upon  irreligion.  The  divided  state  of  religion 
quakes  the  burthen  four  times  greater  than  it  should  be; 
again  the  same  divided  state  makes  it  unimpressive  and  unat- 
tractive, the  '  non-professors'  are  beginning  to  think  the  ex- 
pense greater  than  the  profit.  '  Oh,'  says  some  one,  'this  is 
an  unworthy  consideration.'  Very  well,  so  it  is  for  Chris- 
tians :  but  there  are  ^  non-professors,'  a  class  which  Dissent 
has  brought  into  being  and  endowed  with  the  privileges  of 
heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  And  let  me  tell  him  that  ten  or 
twenty  dollars  for  a  pew  in  the  city  church  is  no  small  con- 
sideration for  a  mechanic  in  one  of  our  cities  beginning  life  ; 
even  a  far  smaller  sum  is  very  important  for  a  young  man  in 
the  country  who  has  to  pay  for  his  farm,  and  has  yearly  in- 
terest hanging  over  his  head,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  liquida- 
tion of  the  principal. 

The  effects  of  disunion  are  thus  manifestly  succeeding  iu 
the  country  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  old 
were  called  jpagani  (villagers^)  hence  the  name  *  pagans'  is 
identical  with  *  heathens,'  as  Christianity  was  the  longest  in 
reaching  them.  If  the  competition  or  schism-system  goes 
on  and  continues  to  produce  the  same  effect,  the  same  class  of 
people  stand  a  strong  chance  of  being  pagans  again. 

We  look  to  the  cities,  and  w^e  see  the  same  causes  produc- 
ing the  same  i-esults,  except  that,  owing  to  the  different  ap- 
preciation of  Christianity  which  circumstances  force  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  it  cannot  wholly  run  out.  The 
*  non-professor'  in  the  country  is  in  circumstances  favor- 
able to  morality.     He  has  not  close  at  hand  the  corrupting 
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influences  of  the  city,  and  the  impunity  in  their  indulgence 
which  the  actual  sohtude  of  the  city  afFords** — the  theatre, 
the  dram-shop,  the   brothel,   the   gambling  house,  are  not 
there.     He  has  not  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  commerce 
now  almost  transformed   into  a  game  of  hazard  and  chance, 
wherein  the  higher  prizes  are   held  forth  to  unscrupulous 
and  enterprising  boldness  and  lax  morality.     He  is  less  sti- 
mulated and  less  stimulable.     He  is  constantly  employed  in 
bodily  labor,   that  great   promoter  of  the   morality   which 
comes  from  rugged  health  and  vigorous  digestion.     The  in- 
fluences, therefore,  of  religion  as  a  controlling  and  conserva- 
tive system  are  less  perceptible  to  him,  and  of  course  less 
appreciated.     The  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  too,  are  constantly 
upon  him,  he  feels  himself  one  of  a  community;  whereas  the 
very  effect  of  a  city  life  is  isolation,  the  letting  a  man  free  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  individual  tastes  and  habits.     If  morali- 
ty, therefore  decline  in  the  country,  it  is  a  gradual  decline 
in  which  the  whole  community  sinks  down  together ;  in  the 
cities  it  is  the  sudden  fall  of  the  individual.     For  all  these 
reasons  the  man  of  the  cities  prizes  the  means  of  grace  more 
than  the  man  of  the  country. 

Besides  this,  from  business  being  the  general  employment 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  cities,  he  handles  money  more  often 
and  puts  a  less  value  upon  it;  the  inhabitant  of  a  country 
village  sees  it  more  seldom  and  pats  an  undue  estimation  up- 
on it.  Still  have  the  cities  their  evils  arising  from  the 
schism-system,  which  work  as  rapidly  and  still  more  delet- 
eriously  than  in  the  country.  The  natural  evil  upon  the  poor 
in  cities  is  haired  of  the  rich ;  see  how  this  is  added  to  by  the 
outrageous  fact  of  churches  exclusively  for  the  rich, — a  fact 
which  could  not  exist  but  for  division  ;  churches  in  which 
heavy  pew  rents  are  put  on,  for  the  very  purpose  of  exclud- 

^  Men  talk  of  solitude, — there  is  more  actual  and  real  solitude  for  him 
who  wishes  to  be  alone  and  unobserved,  in  the  heart  of  London  or 
Paris,  than  there  is  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
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ing  all  but  a  certain  class  of  society.  Consider,  then,  the 
actual  premium  there  is  upon  irreligion, — a  circumstance  we 
have  above  noted,  but  which  tells  fearfully  in  cities  upon  the 
lower  class  of  mechanics.  Consider,  then,  as  the  result  of 
disunion,  the  godless  school-system,  operating  especially  up- 
on children  of  the  poor;  in  which,  because  religion  is  split  into 
jarring  fragments,  no  doctrine  of  any  Church,  no  discip- 
line, no  principle  must  be  taught — the  supporters  of  it  all 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that  religion  ought  to  be 
taught  and  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things !  Then  again, 
the  immense  opportunity  division  gives  in  cities  for  all  kinds 
of  religious  humbug  and  religious  imposture,  from  the  grand 
and  magnificent  church  of  some  respectable  sect,  built  as  a 
speculation  to  improve  the  value  of  lots,  down  to  the  minor 
cheats  of  Millerism  and  Mormonism.  Then  again,  let  us 
look  at  the  city  press,  watching  with  keen  eyes  all  these  in- 
consistencies, and  ten  thousand  more  in  life  and  conduct,  all 
which  are  floods  arising  from  the  one  central  flow  of  dis- 
union, and  sneering,  slurring,  censuring,  holding  them  up  to 
scorn,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  for  it  is  deserved.  They 
believe  in  no  morality  but  that  which  consists  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  arrangements  of  society ;  and 
their  action  is  consistent,  they  stand  upon  a  perpetual  vant- 
age ground  in  censuring  the  inconsistencies  of  a  religion 
which,  professing  to  come  from  God,  is  not  one  in  practice 
and  reality. 

Let  us  look  then,  at  the  sum  total  of  these  consequences 
in  our  cities,  and  as  the  grand  results  we  see  in  New  York, 
for  example,  the  one  hundred  thousand  'godless  poor,'  with- 
out pastoral  care  or  pastoral  attention,  without  Church-room ; 
whole  families,  as  I  have  seen  myself,  who  for  generations 
had  been  *  non-professors'  and  non-attendants  upon  worship, 
in  whom  all  sense  and  feeling  of  Christianity  had  died  out; — 
a  body  which  is  the  reproach  and  shame  of  a  divided  Chris- 
tianity.     Tell  me,  ye  dealers  in  '  churches  for  the  poor,* 
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wherein  the  Gospel  is  dealt  out  as  poor-soup  in  almshouses, 
what  permanent  inroads  have  ye  been  able  to  make  upon  this 
mass  ?  Ye  workers  in  societies,  what  can  ye  do  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  this  rising  flood?  An  united  Christianity 
would  at  once  check  it  and  ultimately  rescue  from  its  num- 
bers all  but  the  immoral,  the  vicious  and  depraved ;  a  divided 
Christianity  gives  over  to  it  the  moral  because  they  are  poor, 
and  then  boasts  itself  and  crows  over  its  petty  operations 
which  only  palhate  the  evil. 

If  these  evils  of  disunion,  extensive  as  they  are^  were  radi- 
cally different  in  different  places,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  a 
remedy;  but  they  are  the  same  every  where,  the  same  in  all 
cities  as  in  one  city,  the  same  in  all  villages  as  in  one  village. 
There  is  therefore  hope.  Everywhere  the  thoroughly  pious 
have  sighed  over  them,  and  been  forced  by  them  into  the  de- 
sire and  wish  for  a  real  and  actual  union.  And  this  being 
the  case,  I  believe  that  but  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  the 
cry  for  unity  will  re-echo  from  one  corner  of  the  religious 
world  to  the  other  universally.  Then  most  probably  the 
sect-leaders,  whose  interest  division  is,  will  cast  away  their 
shams  and  pretences,  and  discourse  as  eloquently  and  fervid- 
ly in  favor  of  union  as  now  against  it,  and  proceed  to  put  to- 
gether some  sort  of  a  paper  union,  forced  thereto  perhaps 
by  their  increasing  sense  of  the  union  of  the  Church.  This, 
then,  will  last  awhile  and  fall  to  pieces,  leaving  matters  worse 
than  before ;  until  men  come  to  see  that  the  very  principle 
of  Dissent  is  the  principle  of  disunion  and  of  division,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  union  out  of  the  Body  of  Christ's  true 
Cathohc  and  Apostolic  Church.  When  that  will  be,  we 
know  not ;  that  it  must  be,  we  are  assured.  ^ 

^  It  will  be  perceived  that  here  I  have  treated  of  the  evils  of  disunion 
solely  in  reference  to  the  exterior  progress  of  Christianity.     The  evils  of 
it  as  regards  the  internal  morality  of  the  Gospel,  I   shall  reserve  for 
some  future  essay. 
16* 
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Different  nations  have  different  modes  of  action  and 
thought,  and  various  development  of  character.  National 
character  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  personal.  This  v^ill  give  a 
far  greater  variety  to  the  religious  operations  of  a  country  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  especially  when  the  character  is  not 
completely  formed,  but  in  progress.  And  so  it  is  v^ith  the 
American  nation.  Our  national  character  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  entered  into  and  con- 
trolled all  the  religious  operations  of  the  various  sects  who 
stand  apart  from  the  Church — that  is  to  say,  the  vast  mass 
of  all  who  at  the  commencement  of  that  period  were  profes- 
sors of  religion. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  upon  our  nation- 
al character;  it  is  sufficient  that  in  almost  all  Americans  I 
can  discern  two  elements,  and  that  these  two  seem  to  me  to 
be  those  that  make  the  difference  between  those  in  Europe 
and  those  men  who  belong  to  the  various  non-episcopal  de- 
nominations. The  first  is  the  practical.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  whatsoever  charms  the  abstracted,  or  the  contemplative, 
or  the  poetical,  may  have  for  individuals,  as  far  as  regards 
the  national  mind  this  great  and  leading  element  outstrips  all 
the  rest — the  practical — the  desire  to  do  and  to  be  doing. 
Secondly  only  to  it  comes  the  desire  for  excitement  or 
STRONG  FEELING.  This  last,  tliougli  it  may  be  partially  at- 
tributed to  our  political  situation,  undoubtedly  is  in  a  great- 
er degree  constitutional,  and  owing  to  climate  and  the  various 
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other  influences  that  operate  upon  the  frame  of  man.  The 
first  characteristic  has  by  some  been  traced  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent.  But  howsoever  we  may  philosophize  upon 
the  facts,  1  think  it  is  undeniable  that  these  two  instincts  at 
present  are  leading  ones  in  the  national  character,  seen  as 
well  in  every  individual  as  in  the  general  course  of  action. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  taking  it  with  us  through  the 
whole  course  of  this  essay,  w^e  shall  plainly  see  the  origin  of 
Revivalism.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  a  natural  dijection  of 
these  two  feelings,  from  that  which  was  permanently  unreal 
to  that  which  for  ihe  moment  was  real.  We  shall  also  see, 
that  as  those  two  tendencies  are  ever  in  search  of  the  real, 
they  have  now  so  interwoven  themselves  with  the  popular 
religion  as  to  give  the  greatest  hope  for  the  Church.  That 
these  are  the  origin  of  that  unwitting  movement  over  all 
denominations  whatsoever,  which  one  may  see  most  plainly 
to  be  a  movement,  perhaps  most  fervent  where  they  are  most 
unconscious  of  it,  towards  the  sacerdotal,  the  sacramental, 
the  authoritative.  And  though  Mr.  Caswall  may  be  of 
another  opinion,  still  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  secret  of 
the  Mormon  success  rests  in  the  advantage  which  has  been 
taken  of  the  general  working  out  of  all  sects  towards  some- 
thing that  shall  give  them  the  realities  of  a  Church. 

The  very  notion  of  sectarianism  in  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  a  Church  is  selection ;  the  choosing  out  (hceresis)  of  that 
which  fills  our  mind;  the  selection  by  an  individual  man  of 
a  dogma  or  a  practice,  which  to  him  is  a  fundamental,  upon 
which  he  builds,  or  from  w^hich  he  deduces,  all  the  other  ar- 
ticles of  his  belief.  The  very  fact  that  sectarianism  origi- 
nates with  individual  men  secures  this  result  in  it,  of  single- 
ness in  fundamentals  and  secondariness  in  all  other  articles. 

Yet  still  there  may  be,  in  outward  things,  many  circum- 
stances that  can  conceal  this  poverty  of  fundamentals,  that 
can  make  men  believe  that  instead  of  taking  one  notion,  and 
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makiDg  it  the  *key/  of  the  whole  *  written  word,'  they  are 
taking  the  whole  of  scripture  truth  as  it  is.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition, too,  of  the  Church  he  has  left,  that  clings  about  an 
heresiarch,  and  prevents  the  personal  operation  upon  himself 
of  his  own  scheme.  Even  at  the  time  that  he  is  rending 
away  one  doctrine  from  the  body,  and  setting  it  up  as  a 
standard,  he  cannot  become  free  of  the  tradition  of  the 
others.  Their  tradition  works  upon  him ;  his  tradition  only 
upon  his  followers.  Heresy  is  not  perfected  in  the  first 
generation.  After  a  time  it  becomes  so,  and  its  adherents 
come  to  stand  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  the  one  doctrine 
that  is  distinctive,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  separation. 
Such  is  the  process  that  has  gone  on  with  all  separatists 
whatsoever,  ancient  and  modern.  The  originator  of  a  sec- 
tarian scheme  is  generally  a  man  of  great  energy,  possessed 
of  one  idea,  and  in  its  strength  bearing  down  all  before  him. 
But  a  succession  of  such  men — there  lies  the  difficulty.  To 
master  one  idea,  and  to  be  mastered  by  it,  so  that  a  man's 
whole  life  shall  be  but  an  exposition  of  it,  this  is  a  gift  or  a 
curse  of  which  but  few  men  are  capable.  Such  a  state  seems 
to  vest  the  possessor  of  it  with  a  sort  of  authority^  and  a 
power  of  bearing  down  other  men.  But  still  this  peculiar 
authority,  of  which  we  may  in  history  see  the  strongest  ex- 
emplification, is  not  transmissible.  A  ministry  is  instituted 
by  the  leader,  they  think  that  they  are  his  successors ;  after 
a  few  generations  it  is  discovered  that  they  do  not  possess  it. 
The  very  condition  of  sectarianism,  as  a  religious  organiza- 
tion with  but  one  fundamental,  renders  a  ministry  of  au- 
thority an  impossibility  that  every  day  shews  itself  more 
impossible.  It  becomes  a  ministry  of  persuasion  and  per- 
sonal  INFLUENCE. 

External  pressure  will  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  such  a  body 
as  this  together,  though  its  unreality  as  a  ministry  is  evident ; 
antagonism  will  do  a  great  deal,  too,  and  some  dissenters  in 
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England  are  aware  that  ''round  abuse  and  sharp  invective 
against  the  Establishment"  is  a  good  way  "to  keep  up  the 
dissenting  interest."  Here  in  America,  as  all  sects  stand  up- 
on the  same  ground,  such  external  support  fails,  though  men 
strive  strongly  after  it.  How  is  the  line  to  be  kept  up? 
One  step  more  must  be  made  downward.  The  ministry  of 
influence  must  yield  to  the  ministry  of  talents.  Two 
ways  have  they  of  operating — the  way  rhetorical,  the  way 
impassioned.  The  latter  is  a  dernier  resort,  and  so  they  try 
the  first. 

Great  is  the  glory  of  the  Gothic  races.  They  first  intro- 
duced, as  the  representative  of  Death  the  deliverer,  a  ghastly 
skeleton,  instead  of  the  pale  and  calm  image  of  youth,  which 
classic  fancy  imagined  to  represent  the  brother  of  Sleep. 
In  modern  times  we  have  transcended  these  old  Goths. 
"  Skeletons"  as  a  representative  of  "•  sermons"  is  a  superior 
invention.  The  modern  Goths  outstrip  the  old  ones  forty 
rods.  Yet  still  a  skeleton  is  the  foundation  of  the  human 
frame,  and  though  no  living  man  can  clothe  it  again  with 
flesh,  and  that  which  has  become  a  skeleton  must  remain  so, 
still,  in  despite  of  the  analogy,  many  men  there  are  who, 
with  the  aid  of  such  an  article,  succeed  Sunday  after  Sunday 
in  presenting  a  tolerable  image  of  religious  instruction,  con- 
sisting of  Simeon's  skeletons,  covered  with  something  as 
much  like  muscle  and  sinew  as  the  preachers  can  command. 
However,  to  recapitulate. 

When  an  organization  has  quitted  the  Church  with  her 
succession  of  doctrine,  authority,  and  sacraments,  all  which 
the  retiring  body  must  leave  behind  them,  we  find  that  at  the 
first  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  originators  can  keep  them  up 
abundantly ;  they  have  even  a  superfluity  of  strength,  as  in- 
sane men  always  have,  and  will  valourously  reject  ordinary 
aids  and  ordinary  support;  they  boast  and  brag,  as  drunken 
men  will  do,  and  desire  to  shew  their  spirituality,  as  these 
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their  sobriety,  by  standing  alone.  A  few  generations  pass 
by  of  the  succession  from  Wesley,  or  Calvin,  or  John  Knox, 
or  Roger  Williams.  They  find  something  must  be  done  to 
counterbalance  their  want  of  a  church.  Rhetoric  is  the  first 
resort.  And  to  it  they  go,  with  *' Simeon's  Skeletons," 
*^  Preachers,"  *' Treatises  on  Preaching,"  ''Pulpit  Assist- 
ants," "Homiletics,"  ''Reformed  Pastors,"  "Pastor's  Vade 
Mecum,"  and  an  immensity  of  other  engines  patented  for 
the  manufacture  of  sunshine  from  cucumbers,  and  wheaten 
flour  from  bran  bread.  Preachers  are  made  as  easily  as 
spinning-jennies,  and  sermons  turned  off  with  a  rapidity 
truly  astounding.  There  are  in  these  United  States,  where 
this  manufacture  (ut  nos  ipsos  laudemus)  has  attained  the 
greatest  perfection,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  height  perpen- 
dicular of  sermons  made  annually,  the  sermons  being  reck- 
oned as  laid  flat  upon  each  other,  six  to  an  inch.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  when  the  manufacture  has  been 
brought  to  perfection,  though  the  produce  in  quantity  is 
quite  adequate  to  the  immense  demand,  still  in  quality  it  is 
found  to  be  rather  wersh  and  insipid.  Certain  phrases,  that 
would  have  aroused  ancestral  congregations  into  ecstasies, 
lose  the  power  they  had  of  giving  pungency  and  flavour;  and 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  very  men  that  in  days  of  old 
could  listen  to  "  dear  holy  brother  Schwedler,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Silesia,  preaching  a  six  hours'  sermon,"  (vide  Zin- 
zendorff's  Life,)  or  attend  upon  Sundays  Matthew  Henry's 
ministrations  for  six  or  eight  hours,  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
listen  for  an  hour  to  the  "  great  preacher,"  Dr.  Ironside 
Slaverem,  though  he  gave  them  all  the  variations  upon  the 
single  string — extempore  praying,  extempore  preaching,  and 
singing  that  ought  to  be  extempore — such  sad  stuff  are  mod- 
ern hymns. 

Men  naturally  get  tired  of  such  preaching;  they  long  for 
something  real.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  polish  of  a  style  per- 
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petually  practised,  aod  the  disguise  of  action  and  voice,  is 
thrown  around  the  stuff;  they  taste  Simeon  through  it  all, 
all  the  deliramenta  and  blandishments  of  rhetoric  cannot  hide 
the  porridge  taste.  ''Everything,"  quoth  the  madman,  "is 
so  delightful  in  my  palace;  mutton,  beef,  fowl,  fish,  all  of 
fine  flavour,  and  beautifully  cooked  and  served;  but  some- 
how they  all  taste  awfully  of  porridge." 

They  want  something  that  can  point  them  out  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  feel. 

When  we  look  at  the  modern  Christian  or  schismatic,  and 
compare  him  with  the  primitive  Christian,  a  more  ragged 
and  destitute  animal  we  cannot  conceive.  As  regards  the 
Catholic,  his  being  surrounded  by  the  supernatural  and  the 
miraculous  was  a  fact  that  was  perpetually  forced  upon  his 
mind:  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  respect  that  all  men  then  had  for  high  and  holy 
character,  the  habit  of  fasting,  the  opinion  held  of  almsgiving, 
in  short,  every  matter  of  doctrine,  discipline  and  practice 
served  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  high  nature  of  things  un- 
seen, and  therefore  real.  All  this  the  modern  Christian  has 
put  aside;  the  Eucharist  is  bread  and  wine,  nothing  more; 
Baptism,  a  form  with  no  spiritual  efiflcacy  ;  excommunication, 
merely  religious  blackballing;  church  authority  is  in  the 
congregation  ;  the  commission  of  the  preacher  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  preach  ;  fasting,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their 
divines,  is  '*  psychologically  considered,  ridiculous  ;"  no  per- 
son, no  place,  no  time,  holier  than  another.  With  this  utter 
negation  of  all  those  things  that  in  the  primitive  Church  at 
ODce  suggested  and  satisfied  their  spiritual  wants,  what  are 
men  to  do  ?     Arc  they,  without  DOI^'G,  barely  to  listen  ? 

*  Societies'  are  a  ready  way  of  doing,  or  seeming  to  do. 
Reports  from  them  of  the  wonders  they  have  effected  seem 
to  give  the  man  who  has  contributed  five  dollars  a  share  in 
holy  doing;  so  papers  and  managers  tell  him.     And  upon 
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these  grounds  has  the  whole  country  been  covered  with  'so- 
cieties.' I  do  not  at  present  enter  into  this  matter,  though 
strongly  tempted  to  give  a  slight  account  of  these  valuable 
inventions,  which  produce  the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  cash,  together  with  the  great  modern  improve- 
ment, that  the  giver  of  alms  is  totally  freed  from  all  personal 
trouble,  the  managers  taking  that  upon  themselves,  ^'•for  a 
consideration.''^  In  fact,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  'societies' 
in  religion  to  be  as  the  steam  engine  in  commerce.  Think 
of  the  immense  power  generated!  Only  think  of  a  gentle- 
man in  America,  by  their  force  jerking  a  dollar  to  the  anti- 
podes, in  the  cause  of  religion!  But  somehow,  the  doings 
of  *  societies'  fill  not  the  mind.  Reports  of  wonders  in  foreign 
lands,  which  Christians  at  home  ;p ay  for,  are  rather  monoto- 
nous reading  after  a  while ;  and  move  as  little  as  the  rheto- 
rical preaching  was  wont  to  do.  Is  is  felt  and  known  to  be 
so,  long  before  the  collections  begin  to  run  dry.  And  so  must 
we  turn  to  the  exciting.  We  must  have  our  wonders  at 
home,  and  red-hot  ones,  too.  Men  shall  no  longer  listen  to 
rhetoric  ;  they  shall  hear  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart 
poured  out;  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  of  Pentecost  shall 
be  revived ;  and  instead  of  humdrum  preaching  we  shall  have 
FEELING  and  DOING,  and  every  pious  man  shall  have  a  hand 
in  it.  This  is  ''revivalism,"  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  natural  consequence  that  arises  from  the  natural 
poverty  of  religion  without  a  church;  a  struggle  from  the 
domain  of  the  unreal  towards  reality ;  an  attempt  to  get  away 
from  what  Carlyle  calls  "  shams." 

Such  a  thing  had  been  wont  in  the  older  societies  of  New 
England  to  occur  now  and  then  spontaneously,  in  the  form 
of  a  greater  desire  after  religious  services,  and  a  renewal  of 
feeling  and  religious  energy.  These  were  called  "revivals;" 
but  though  they  gave  the  hint,  they  are  not  the  same  with 
the  '  revivalism'  of  this  day.    The  beauty  of  the  latter  is,  that 
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by  a  certain  course  of  operation  they  can  produce,  at  any 
time,  that  which  in  the  other  was  spontaneous.  To  get  up 
a  revival  is  a  part  of  the  *  tactics  of  religion,'  and  an  able 
practitioner  was,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  highly  prized, 
and  in  the  way  of  making  his  fortune,  travelling  from  one 
village  to  another,  and  working  his  marvels  in  a  very  busi- 
ness-like way.  What  do  you  think  of  one  of  these  gentry 
employed  or  hired  at  so  much  per  head  for  each  conversion? 
This  is  a  fact.     They  are  now  rather  below  par. 

However,  we  shall  give  a  description  of  the  mode  of  ope- 
rating. A  congregation  exists,  say  in  the  town  of  A ;  the 
minister  thinks  a  revival  of  religious  feeling  therein  to  be 
necessary;  he  invites  his  brethren  of  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  They 
may  be  of  different  sects,  but  it  does  not  make  much  matter* 
*  All  denominations'  agree,  1st,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith; 
2nd,  that  we  cannot  be  so  justified  without  knowing  it;  3rd, 
that  hence  there  is  a  turning  point  between  life  and  death 
that  is  discoverable  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
To  bring  individuals  to  this  point  is  the  object  of  modern  *  re- 
vivalism ;'  and  so  brought,  they  are  said  to  be  "  converted," 
**  regenerated,"  '^new  born,"  "passed  from  life  unto  death," 
&c.  Therefore  the  different  denominations  that  hold  this 
belief  may  unite ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  actively  employ- 
ed some  five  or  six  zealous  laymen,  and  one  who  makes  the 
stirring  up  of  such  scenes  a  trade — "  an  evangelist,"  they 
call  him  ;  by  my  own  experience  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
such  gentry,  *'  travelling  fire  engine"  would  be  the  more  ap- 
propriate name.  The  operations  have  all  been  planned  be- 
forehand; lists  have  been  made  out  of  those  connected  with 
the  congregation  that  have  not  **  experienced  religion ;"  all 
has  been  calculated.  And  it  begins.  Sermons  are  preached 
five  or  six  times  a-day ;  prayer  meetings,  inquiry  meetings, 
and  other  kinds  of  services,  fill  up  the  intermediate  time.  It 
is  carried  on  every  day  thus,  till  even  late  at  night ;  and  aa 
17 
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much  variety  is  given  as  can  be.  After  the  tide  has  reached 
its  full,  and  all  are  freed  by  the  overflow  of  feeling  from  any 
regard  to  personal  or  individual  rights ;  then  it  becomes  clos- 
er and  warmer;  individuals  are  prayed  for  by  name  ;  individ- 
uals are  assailed  by  personal  entreaties  "  to  turn  to  the  Lord.'' 
The  sermons  and  the  prayers,  of  themselves  the  most  excit- 
ing and  denunciatory,  are  applied  by  a  travel  of  preachers, 
and  elders,  and  deacons  through  the  pews.  The  lines 
are  strictly  drawn  between  "the  Lord's  people"  and  the 
**  devil's."  And  often  to  this  is  added  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  relatives,  *'  Why  will  ye  die?"  It  would  need 
a  heart  of  iron  to  resist  all  this  mechanical  madness ;  for 
truly,  if  ever  there  was  a  scene  that  realized  Horace's  fan- 
cied impossibility  of  "madness  plotted  out  beforehand,"  (Ut 
si  quis  paret  insanire,  ratione  modoque,)  it  is  such  a  scene  as 
this.  Imagine  to  yourself  four  or  five  clergymen,  and  per- 
haps laymen  as  many  more,  all  in  the  same  state  of  raging 
enthusiasm,  surrounding  a  nervous  and  excitable  girl,  having 
prayed  for  her  by  name,  and  applied  to  her  in  their  prayers, 
hy  implication^  all  the  dreadful  denunciations  that  are  used 
in  the  Scriptures  upon  hardened  and  obdurate  sinners ! 
Many  have  been  crazed  irrecoverably  by  these  operations. 

And  then,  when  the  intellect  and  the  sensibilities  have  been 
harrowed  by  these  means  into  a  hideous  storm  of  turbid 
emotion,  a  state  of  terror  and  confusion,  that  subdues  and 
breaks  down  into  submission  both  soul  and  body,  then  comes 
the  sacrament  of  the  revival — the  sacrament  of  the  ^''anxious 
seats,'*^     Will  she  or  he  go  upon  the  ^'•anxious  seats 7^^ 

These  "anxious  seats"  are  a  row  of  benches  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  for  those  that  are  willing  to  *  get  religion.'  '  The 
struggle  between  them  and  the  Spirit'  is  then  reckoned  at 
an  end,  when  they  are  willing  to  go  upon  the  '  anxious  seats ;' 
their  will  has  yielded.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  formal  deed 
of  surrender ;  the  pulling  down,  in  a  manner,  of  Satan's  flag. 
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When  they  sit  upon  these  sacramental  seats  they  are  prayed 
over,  they  are  prayed  with,  they  feel  a  wondrous  and  heaven- 
ly calm;  they  "are   converted,"  have   "passed  from  death 
unto  life."     The  process  is  carried  on  till  all  that  can  be 
gathered  in  by  those  fiery  reapers  are  gathered  in;  the  first 
converts  marvellously  assisting  in  the  subsequent  conversions 
by  their  ''  experiences,"  and  the  exposition  of  their  wondrous 
"frames  and  feelings."     They  then  sign  the  articles  of  the 
Church,  and  in  most  cases  are  baptized   immediately.     In 
some  cases  they  rage  on  for  three  weeks  successively.     Of 
course,  I  narrate  only  what  I  know  of  the  way  they  are  carried 
on  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  matters  that  have  come  to  my 
own  knowledge.     They  may  be  more  in  order  elsewhere, 
and  we  must  remember  that  theory  is  a  different  thing  from 
practice.     Yet  I  cannot  see  for  my  life  how  the  three  propo- 
sitions above  stated  differ  from  the  (peculiarly)  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  justification ;  yet  there  are  some  who  hold  it  w^ho 
would  be  astonished  at  such  proceedings ;  and  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  the  practice  is  not  a  legitimate  car- 
rying out  of  the  dogma,  at  least  so  far  as  it  denies  the  instru- 
mentality in  man's  salvation  of  a  divinely  instituted  Body,  the 
Church. 

I  shall  now  quote  a  passage  from  "  Colton  on  the  Religious 
State  of  the  Country,"  a  book  published  by  an  author  who 
had  previously  written  in  defence  of  '^revivals,"  but  who 
afterwards,  when  these  excitements  became  "  plots  for  ex- 
citement," and  changed  their  character,  united  with  the 
Church.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  when  he  wrote  the 
passage  I  am  about  to  extract,  he  retained  his  presbyterian 
theology.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  operations  he  was  a 
witness  to  were  the  same  with  those  I  have  described,  though 
he  is  a  little  less  plain  spoken  than  I,  and  deals  a  good  deal 
more  in  generalities. 

"I   will   admit,  then,    that  souls    are   regenerated,    and 
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brought  into  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ  by  this  instru- 
mentality; that  scores  or  even  hundreds  are;  or  any  number 
that  may  be  claimed  by  those  who  advocate  this  system,  be 
it  more  or  less  ;  and  even^  on  that  ground,  I  can  see  abun- 
dant reasons  for  anxiety  and  regret  that  such  a  system,  such 
modes  of  operation,  have  prevailed  or  ever  been  introduced 
in  our  religious  world. 

** Because  I  am  reasonably  convinced,  by  the  widest  scope 
of  this  question,  and  by  all  the  relations  and  bearings  of  these 
practices,  that  they  are  in  the  way  of  the  spiritual  regenera- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  greater  number  of  souls.  Of  course 
I  allude  to  that  system  of  operations  which  contrives  to  get 
up  in  any  religious  community  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  religious  excitement;  which  sets  out  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  object  in  the  execution 
of  a  given  plan ;  which  goes  to  work  with  this  view ;  which, 
in  instances  too  many  to  be  a  subject  of  conjecture  as  to  their 
number,  has  been  known  to  succeed  ;  which  has  a  distinct 
theory  by  which  to  control  and  dictate  its  measures  ;  and 
which,  in  its  progress,  is  characterized  by  great  violence. 

*' First.  By  violence  to  customary  modes  of  religious  ope- 
ration. However  pure,  good,  and  unexceptionable  they  may 
have  been,  it  sets  them  almost  entirely  aside,  and  introduces 
a  new  system,  on  the  principle  that  novelty  is  an  essential 
element  of  this  moral  machinery.  It  is  perfectly  philosophi- 
cal for  the  end  in  view.  It  contrives  to  take  the  public  mind 
by  surprise,  and  thus  gains  an  opportunity  to  descend  upon 
it  in  an  overwhelming  manner.  Every  stage  of  progress  is 
studied  and  arranged  philosophically  by  considering  what 
man  is,  individually  and  socially ;  how  he  is  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  given  treatment  applied  to  his  mind  and  feelings 
as  a  religious  and  accountable  being.  All  the  preachings, 
addresses,  warnings,  entreaties,  exhortations,  prayers,  the 
time,  place,  number,  and  continuous  succession  of  all  the 
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meetings,  are  studiously  contrived  and  applied  to  the  great 
end — excitement.  The  greater  the  excitement  the  better* 
And  when  the  object  of  excitement  is  gained,  when  public 
sympathy  is  sufficiently  roused,  the  most  violent  measures 
are  employed  to  urge  and  press  persons  to  the  state  of  con- 
version. Great  violence  is  done  to  ordinary  habits  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  though  they  may  be  indifferent,  or  even  ap- 
provable  as  to  their  character.  No  matter  how  good  and 
thorough  the  Christian  education  of  the  subjects  of  this  in- 
fluence may  have  been,  yet  they  must  be  startled,  shocked; 
they  must  be  invaded  by  some  new  and  unexpected  access  to 
their  imaginations,  fears,  hopes,  passions;  in  short,  their 
minds  must  be  entirely  dislodged  from  accustomed  positions, 
and  from  all  former  ground,  however  good  and  proper  it  may 
have  been,  and  they  must  be  compelled^  in  a  moment  of  the 
greatest  possible  excitement,  to  yield  themselves  entirely, 
their  intellect,  their  reason,  their  imagination,  their  belief, 
their  feelings,  their  passions,  their  whole  souls,  to  a  single 
and  new  position  that  is  prescribed  them, 

"  Now  I  do  not  deny  that  in  many,  nor  do  I  feel  any  inter- 
est in  denying  that  in  most,  of  these  instances  the  individuals 
thus  subdued,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  have  really  been  sub- 
dued to  God,  that  they  are  genuine  converts.  Sut  granting 
this,  which  is  all  that  can  be  claimed  by  anybody,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  express  my  distinct  and  deep  conviction,  that 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  ever  after  injurious 
to  those  very  minds,  injurious  to  society,  religiously  consid- 
ered, and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  and  salva- 
tion of  the  greatest  number  of  souls. 

**  It  is  injurious  to  their  minds.  Granting  that  their  hearts 
have  been  subdued  to  God,  it  is  no  less  true,  in  most  in- 
stances, that  their  minds,  their  reasoning  powers,  have  been 
broken  down  by  man;  their  intellect  has  received  a  shock  by 
this  extraordinary  and  violent  treatment  which  cannot  easily 
17* 
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be  repaired.  It  is  the  very  plan  of  this  onset  to  subject  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  heart.  The  theory  of  conversion  with 
this  class  of  reformers  comprehends  this  scope,  and  is  not 
fulfilled  till  this  intellectual  bondage  is  attained.  A  narrow 
circle  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in  a  few  set  and  cant  phras- 
es, is  prescribed  to  the  converts,  from  which  if  they  ever  ven- 
ture to  depart,  they  forfeit  the  proper  character  of  Christians, 
and  are  considered  as  being  actuated  by  abandonment  of 
principle,  or  by  a  return  of  their  old  ways,  or  by  conformity 
to  the  world.  The  mind  reduced  to  such  a  bondage  can 
never  afterwards  be  free  ;  cannot  be  open  to  general  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement.  A  false  theory  of  Christian  charac- 
ter is  propounded  and  adopted ;  a  false  conscience  is  formed 
and  nurtured  ;  the  intellect  is  enslaved ;  and  the  entire  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  is  vitiated,  as  compared  with  the 
highest  and  most  desirable  standard.  A  false  theory  of  con- 
version is,  of  course,  at  the  basis  of  all  these  defects  ;  it  is 
false  in  the  minds  of  those  who  originate  and  manage  these 
violent  excitements ;  and  false  as  it  becomes  stereotyped  in 
the  minds  of  their  converts,"  &:c.^ 

The  author  just  quoted  says,  that  *'a  false  theory  of  con- 
version" is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  this.  No  doubt  he  is  right 
so  far.  But  still  it  is  a  natural  growth  of  that  theology  that 
takes  for  the  sole  fundamental,  'justification  by  faith'  (or feel- 
ings) and  isolates  it  from  the  Church.  There  is  not  a 
branch,  a  leaf,  or  a  twig,  in  the  full-grown  tree  of  '  revival- 
ism' that  had  not  a  clear  and  determinate  existence  in  the 
germ  as  held  by  Peter  Bohler,  and  from  him  received  by 
John  Wesley.  Yet,  though,  as  a  churchman,  I  cannot  but 
feel  the  full  evil  of  the  thing,  I  must  believe  that  it  was  a 
natural  revulsion,  a  desire  to  be  doing  and  feeling,  instead 
of  listening,  that  arose  from  the  national  mind — a  protest 
against  the  old  rhetorical  system,  a  wish  for  a  warranty  above 

dColton,pp.  176— 178. 
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reason,  for  the  spiritual  state  of  the  individual.  And  this  de- 
sire, which  I  conceive  to  be  natural  in  the  religious  mind, 
rushed  in  the  only  direction  towards  which  it  could  go  in 
the  absence  of  a  church.  P^or  when  these  extravagances  com- 
menced, the  Church  was  small  in  numbers  and  influence. 
The  desire  for  supernatural  warranty  above  alluded  to,  I 
conceive,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  previous  part  of  this  essay,  to 
have  been  given  to  the  full  in  the  old  Church  by  her  doc- 
trine, her  practice_,  and  her  discipline ;  and  more  and  more 
in  us  every  day,  hy  the  fact  of  our  position^  will  be  evolved  the 
means  of  satisfying  it.  In  the  meantime,  with  regard  to 
*the  denominations,'  the  common  sense  of  influential  men 
who  have  seen  the  practical  evils  that  go  forth  from  the  sys- 
tem of  revivals,  may  succeed  in  putting  it  down  for  a  season, 
even  when  they  hold  to  the  very  principles  in  which  it  origi- 
nates. But  when  the  memory  of  its  extravagances  has  pass- 
ed away, — and  the  memory  of  religious  enthusiasm  is  short- 
er-lived than  that  of  any  other  outrages  whatsoever  upon  the 
rights  of  man, — and  when  the  old  rhetorical  system  of  mere 
preaching  has  again  become  utterly  wearisome,  then  will  it, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  rise  and  rage  as  madly  as  before. 

And  what  has  been  the  eflect  as  regards  the  Church  ? 
This  you  may  easily  see,  from  my  estimate  of  the  cause  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  'revivalism,'  ought  to  be  great.  And 
it  is  great  in  a  proportion  that  admits  of  no  adequate  expla- 
nation apart  from  the  cause — an  increase  of  numbers  beyond 
all  expectation,  a  current  steadily  flowing  in  of  the  calm,  the 
quiet,  the  non-excitable.  They  have  seen  in  us  godly  peace 
and  quietness,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Church  as  a 
haven  of  rest ;  they  know  that  we  alone  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  that  swept  away  and  shatter- 
ed all  beside :  and  this  gives  to  them  a  warrant  for  that  Di- 
vine institution  which  we  claim  above  the  other  denomina- 
tions.    And  as  we  work  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  church 
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model  of  primitive  times,  and  more  and  more  realize  our  po- 
sition as  standing  alone,  supported  by  no  strength  save  that 
which  is  in  us,  the  more  shall  this  truth  be  blazoned  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  I  confess  I  look  forward  to  that  time  with 
great  hope,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  in  all  organizations  as 
maturity,  the  full  embodiment  of  the  fundamental  idea,  and 
then  they  are  most  efficient.  The  Church  in  America  has 
not  yet  attained,  but  is  fast  speeding  towards  it.  Of  this  I 
might  point  out  various  indications,  but  as  they  are  on  the 
one  side  of  the  subject,  I  forbear,  and  go  on  to  give  the  com- 
plement or  sequence  of  what  I  bear  upon.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  we  brought  *the  converts'  to  the  *  anxious  seats,'  to 
the  time  when  they  were  ''overpowered."  The  ensuing 
part  of  this  essay  shall  contain  a  detail  of  the  method  from 
that  point — "the  praying  over  them  and  with  them" — as  I 
saw  it  myself  in  a  *  camp-meeting.'  There  are  some  trifling 
differences  in  details,  which  I  shall  not  mention  ;  but  the 
systems  are  the  same. 

'  Camp  meetings'  are  held  principally  by  the  Methodists  ; 
in  fact,  this  peculiar  form  of  meeting  originates  with  them. 
'  Revivalism,'  or  the  system  of  continuous  meeting  under  the 
roof  of  a  church  edifice,  as  the  other  in  the  open  air,  in  tents, 
is  the  rival  system  of  the  presbyterian  and  congregational 
sects.  Yet  both  have  as  a  foundation  the  three  principles  I 
above  laid  down,  and  in  both  the  excitement  is  carried  out 
to  the  same  issue. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  spending  some  time  with  a  friend 
in  one  of  the  eastern  states.  We  became  apprized  that  one 
of  these  meetings  was  going  on  some  forty  miles  from  us ; 
and  we  concluded  to  visit  the  ground — not  that  we  expected 
to  derive  any  spiritual  advantage  from  such  a  gathering ;  and 
yet  I  am  certain  that  my  motives  were  not  those  of  mere 
idle  curiosity,  still  less  to  laugh  at  them.  Man,  when  engag- 
ed in  any  sort  of  worship,  may  be  an  object  of  pity,  but  never 
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of  ridicule  or  contempt.  My  motives  were  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  with  my  own  eyes  the  practical  carry- 
ing out  of  a  system  which  my  reason  told  me  was  faulty.  I 
wished  to  see  the  means  and  appliances  that  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  human  nature  to  bring  it  to  the  point 
to  which  the  theory  of  that  system  had  determined  it  should 
be  brought.  And  I  must  say  that  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system  in  the  one  meeting  as  in  the  other  is  very  effi- 
cient. Human  nature  is  capable  of  continuously-working 
impressions  even  of  the  weakest  kind.  Men  in  a  body,  es- 
pecially when  that  body  is  swayed  by  passion,  will  take  a 
position  which,  singly,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  occu- 
pying. They  will  believe  that  which  is  brought  to  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  on  the  faith  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses; 
and  the  very  marrow  of  the  system  consists  in  the  bringing 
to  bear  upon  men  individually  a  multitude  of  continuous  im- 
pressions, all  witnessing  to  the  truth  of  a  system. 

We  proceeded   on  the  railroad  to  the  village  of 
Some  little  way  from  it  was  the  'camp  ground.'     It  was 
placed  on  a  little  eminence,   clothed  with  dark  pine.     The 
time  was  midsummer,  and  to  pass  from  the  dusty  road  and 
the  hot  sun  among  the   solemn  green   trees  was   pleasant. 

Down  the  side  of  the  eminence  a  small  rivulet  of  cool 
water  trickled  among  the  trees.  The  '  camp  ground'  was  a 
large  area  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  cleared  of  all  its  trees,  save 
a  large  maple  in  the  centre.  The  space  around  this  solitary 
tree  was  seated  with  rude  benches  of  slabs  and  planks,  form- 
ing an  area  capable  of  accommodating  two  thousand  people ; 
and  from  a  branch  of  the  tree  itself  swung  a  rude  box,  glaz- 
ed around,  as  a  chandelier  for  the  night  meetings;  and  oppo- 
site the  chandelier  was  a  rough  gallery,  about  ten  feet  high, 
communicating  with  a  shed  in  the  rear.  This  answered  as 
a  retiring  room,  as  the  other  served  for  a  pulpit,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  ''stand."    Around  the  seated  area,  with  a  broad  alley 
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between,  were  tents,  with  a  front  apartment  open  towards 
the  area — some  twenty  or  more  in  in  number.  The  stand 
and  seated  area  served  as  the  cathedral  for  the  preachers,  the 
tents  around  for  the  prayer-meetings  held  in  the  intermedi- 
ate times. 

When  we  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  ground,  we  fell  in 
with  some  persons  acquainted  with  my  friend,  one  of  whom 
an  ardent  methodist,  informed  him  that  "a  great  work  of 

God  was  going  on  in  the tent" — that  so  many  there 

*'had  experienced  the  grace  of  God" — that  at  present  there 
was  one  in  that  tent    "under  conviction,"  of  whom  there 
"were  great  hopes."     This  was  precisely  the  opportunity  T 
wished.     I  wished  to  see  the  process  by  which  the  opera- 
tion was  brought  to  a  close,  and  for  this  reason  we  moved  in 
that  direction.     He  had  also  informed  us  that  one  or  two  on 
the  ground  had  already  "had  the  power."     To  "have  the 
power,"  in  the  floating  theology  of  the  sect,  is  a  peculiar 
phrase  for  a  peculiar  blessing,  which  consists  in  a  sort  of  hys- 
terical condition  of  nervous  weakness,  in  which  the  patient 
loses  all  strength,  and  dropping  down  motionless,  remains  as 
dead — a  sort  of  coma  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  ardent, 
is  taken  for    the  immediate  overpowering  influence  of  the 
Holt  Spirit.     As    we  proceeded  along,  we  came  to  the 
negro  tent.    Here  they  were  trying  to  "  get  religion,"  as  the 
set  phrase  goes ;  and  hard  enough  they  did  try  in  all  consci- 
ence.     The  negro  is  most  excitable;    and  these  might  be 
heard  half  a  mile  away.    One  peculiarity  of  this  sort  of  meet- 
ing is,  that  when  men  are  excessively  excited,  they  pray  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs,  as  loud  as  they  can  bawl !    And  some- 
times— not  very  rarely,  either,  the  flow  of  ideas  ceases  w^hile 
the  current  of  excitement  continues,  and  then  the  operator 
utters  what  may  be  words  and  sense,  but  the  intonations  are 
huddled  so  fast  upon  one  another,  that  the  syllabication  is 
hardly  perceptible  for  the  vehemence  of  the  sound.     This 
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is  technically  called  **  hollering,"  Anglice,  *' hallooing." 
*  Brethren/  said  a  preacher  in  Wisconsin,  '  I  cannot  preach 
so  good  a  sermon  as  brother  H.,  but  I  can  holler  like  sixty!' 
In  this  delightful  and  energetic  sort  of  worship  the  coloured 
men  were  employed.  I  listened  to  them,  trying  to  make  out 
what  they  were  saying,  but  there  were  so  many  going  at 
once,  and  the  din  was  so  great,  that  I  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
and  proceeded  to  the  tent  in  which  *'  the  great  work  was 
going  on." 

The  front  division  was  open,  with  a  pine  stick,  breast  high 
as  the  sole  barrier  that  divided  the   *' meeting"  inside  from 
the  people.     There  was  a  great  crowd  around  it.     I  edged 
through  them  until  I  got  a  full  view  of  all  inside,  leaning 
upon  the  barrier.     The  interior  space,  I  should  think,  was 
perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  by  twenty  wide  ;  the 
area  all  spread  with  straw,  and  seated  next  to  the  wall  with 
forms.     Close  by  the  mouth  was  a  gigbox,  on  which  were 
two    young   women,    who,  I  found,  had  just    experienced 
*'  peace."    They  looked  highly  excited,  now  embracing,  now 
shedding  tears,  now  smiling.     They  were  on  the  left.     To- 
wards the  right,  all  along  the  wall,  were  seated  some  twenty 
who  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  same  "  change."    They  all 
had  more  or  less  that  hot,  flushed  look  about  the  skin,  and 
especially  the  eyes,  which  every  physician  knows  to  be  an 
attendant  invariably  upon  cerebral  excitement.     But  my  at- 
tention was  soon    called  from  them    to  a  short,   thick-set, 
bilious-looking   individual, — the   very  model   of  a   TartufFe 
*with  the  steam  up,'  who  was  kneeling  upon  the  straw,  and 
praying  with  a  vehemence  that  made  the  sweat  stand  in  beads 
upon  his  brow,  in  a  sort  of  low,  energetic  tone,  each  word 
sounding  as  it  were  a  thump.     The  whole  of  his  prayer  had 
a  personal  application,  but  being  new  to  this  sort  of  thing,  I 
was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  discover  who  the  subject  of  his  prayer 
was.      But  after  a  time  I   found  out.      Right  before  the 
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preacher  was  a  cloak  huddled  together,  which,  when  I  per- 
ceived it,  I  had  imagined  to  cover  a  bundle  of  garments  left 
negligently  in  the  way.  I  was  mistaken.  This  was  the 
woman  under  conviction,  as  she  had  sunk  down !  of  this  I 
became  aware  by  the  faint  groans  that  issued  from  the  heap. 
By  and  by,  the  exertions  of  the  preacher  wearied  him  out : 
he  became  faint,  and  sank  from  his  kneeling  posture,  till  he 
sat  upon  his  heels  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  prayer,  I  grieve 
to  say  it,  was  perpetrated  in  the  posture  of  a  tailor  at  work, 
and  then  he  gave  out.  A  slight-built  man  then  came  for- 
ward, and  knelt  down  on  the  straw,  in  front  of  the  subject, 
who  still  remained  in  the  same  posture.  His  action  was  too 
violent  to  last  long ;  for  he  literally  flung  himself  forward 
with  outstretched  arms,  so  as  touch,  or  rather  thresh  the 
straw,  and  then  sprang  backward,  till  the  back  of  his  head 
touched  it  on  the  other  side,  praying  with  uncontrollable 
vehemence  during  the  whole  of  these  furious  motions,  till, 
finally  after  a  longer  continuance  in  his  strange  gesticulation 
than  I  thought  possible,  he  lay  stretched  at  full  length,  his 
face  buried  in  the  straw  unable  to  utter  a  word  more. 
Another  man  then,  remaining  where  he  sat,  and  assuming 
no  posture  of  reverence,  poured  out  a  prayer  with  closed 
eyes,  no  other  part  of  his  body  moving  save  his  lips,  the 
words  pouring  out  in  one  continued  stream.  Some  three  or 
four  followed  with  prayers.  The  matter  of  all  was  the  same ; 
that  is,  addresses  to  the  Almighty,  and  through  Him  to 
the  individual,  pushing  upon  him  the  common-place  theolo- 
gy as  regards  the  process  to  be  undergone  after  "  conviction." 
The  crowd  about  the  tent,  in  the  meantime,  were  looking 
on  or  chatting  about  their  own  matters,  the  only  separation 
between  raging  enthusiasm  and  complete  indifference  being 
the  single  barrier  of  a  pine  stick.  This  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
borne ;  and  so  the  old  man  who  had  made  the  last  prayer — a 
very  nice,  sensible  old  man — got  up  to  make  an  address,  and 
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a  very  good  one  it  was,  in  the  evangelical  style,  and  very 
close.  When  he  came  to  speak  of  *' scoffers"  '*  laughing  at 
religion,"  **  careless  and  prayerless,"  '*  coming  on  the  ground 
for  mere  amusement,"  &:c.,  the  crowd  outside  began  to  move 
off,  and  gradually  I  was  left  alone,  the  only  individual  in  the 
old  gentleman's  congregation.  These  things  did  not  touch 
me,  and  so  I  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  his  ora- 
tion. Another  gentleman  then  got  up.  I  turned  towards 
him.  He  was  getting  along  in  a  big  bass  voice  and  an  ora- 
torical stile.  The  horn  sounded,  a  signal  well  known  in 
Massachusetts  of  dinner,  but  here  of  preaching.  The  orator 
ceased,  and  all  jumped  up  to  go  to  hear  the  sermon ;  and  a 
large  congregation  was  soon  assembled.  There  were  five  or 
six  preachers  on  the  stand,  one  negro  with  hair  as  white  as 
snow; — the  country  being  abolitionist,  the  engineers  of  the 
meeting  had  brought  him  here.  The  *  presiding  elder,'  a 
sort  of  methodist  archdeacon,  after  prayer  and  singing,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  people.  He  preached,  and  some  two  or 
three  more.  The  sermons  are  unimportant  to  detail;  the 
same  can  be  heard  any  where  else.  Those  over,  we  left  the 
meeting.  The  time  during  which  this  woman  was  under 
spiritual  manipulation,  in  my  own  presence,  could  not  be  less 
than  two  hours. 

Having  now  a  bond  fide  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion, the  reader  can  estimate  its  effects  upon  society,  and  upon 
the  individual.  He  can  see  how  men  of  well-balanced  minds 
and  good  common  sense  will  naturally  be  cast  into  a  sort  of 
moral  atheism,  seeing  all  sects  walking  in  the  same  path. 

*  As  for  religion,  Mr. ,'  said  one  of  these  men  to  me, 

*  it  begins  by  making  men  mad ;  it  ends  by  making  them 
knaves.  I  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  churches.'  Hence,  the  class  of  '  non-professors,' 
men  unbaptized,  and  unconnected  with  any  sect,  is  very 
great  in  this  country,  and,  I  will  add,  very  respectable  in 

18 
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morals  and  character.  Then,  again,  this  process  cuts  away 
all  religious  education;  being  itself  esteemed  all-in-all,  it 
renders  the  ordinary  ministrations  insipid  and  tasteless;  it 
cuts  away,  by  a  manifestly  discernible  working,  that  paro- 
chial visiting  and  catechetical  instruction  which  was  wont 
to  be  an  habitual  thing  forty  years  ago  among  the  New  Eng- 
land presbyterians.  In  fact,  is  has  struck  me  again  and  again 
that  the  general  result  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  opera- 
tion of  the  present  day,  is  to  intercept,  as  far  as  may  he  done,  that 
stream  of  natural  influences  hy  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  fathers  descend  upon  the  children ;  to  destroy,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  all-natural  tradition,  and  to  fling  the  present  time 
wholly  upon  itself  for  doctrine,  practice,  and  all  things  else 
whose  natural  channel  is  the  institution  of  a  Church. 

As  regards  the  effects  upon  the  individual,  you  have  testi- 
mony enough.  They  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  wholly  de- 
structive, and  work  a  change  of  the  most  corrupting  kind 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  will,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
dimly-seen  faculties  and  sensibilities  by  which  we  apprehend 
the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things  when  brought  to  us. 

Of  course,  I  allude  to  the  system  under  the  distinctions 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Colton,  and  by  no  means  attach  more 
blame  to  the  ministers  of  it  than  to  the  operators  under  any 
other  false  system.  The  position  of  men  who  are  in  earn- 
est, and  innocent  of  evil  intention,  in  most  cases  exonerates 
them.  And  I  should  think  that  the  position  of  the  most  of 
the  Dissenters,  without  a  Church,  and  without  valid  sacra- 
ments, naturally  pushes  them  to  the  creation  of  excitement, 
without  perhaps  a  thought  of  producing  a  regular  system  of 
plotted  and  planned  operations.  Still,  while  I  exonerate 
them  in  general, — and  believe  that  a  revulsion  is  taking  place 
against  it,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  its  most  ar- 
dent advocates,  from  a  sense  of  the  evil  it  has  done, — I  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  strong  expressions  above  used  are  the 
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only  full  and  adequate  ones  to  express  its  moral  and  religious 
effects. 

I  should  perhaps  apologise  for  the  repetition  of  the  Scrip- 
ture terms,  with  perverted  meanings,  employed  by  such 
people,  but  it  is  part  of  the  theology  and  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  sectaries;  and  the  citation  of  such  technicalities  really 
employed  goes  farther  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  thing  than 
pages  of  explanation. 


Solitibianism  anlr  tl)e  ^eatlj-b^ir. 


What  is  meant  by  Solifidianism?  It  is  that  theory  which 
states  truly  *that  man  is  saved  by  faith  only,'  and  then  inter- 
prets the  word  ^^imtli'^  falsely  according  to  its  own  notions — 
which  takes  St.  Paul's  declaration  that  *^we  are  justified  by 
faith  without  the  works  of  the  law'  to  include  not  only  the 
works  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  the  works  of  mere 
natural  morality''  *  done  before  justification,'  but  also  all  works 
of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  love.  It  therefore  denies 
altogether  or  evades  the  declaration  of  St,  James,  '  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  works  and  not  by  faith  only.' 

Solifidianism  is  more  than  this.  It  takes  the  word  '-faith/ 
it  narrows  and  cramps  the  meaning  of  it,  till  it  comes  to  sig- 
nify a  peculiar  internal  emotion,  a  sort  of  feeling  excitable  in 
some  minds  and  not  in  others.  And  with  Solifidians  this 
emotion  is  held  absolutely  necessary — it  must  be  in  existence 
or  there  is  no  justification. 

This  is  Solifidianism — the  notion  first,  and  next  the  practice 
upon  the  notion;  for  without  both  we  cannot  fully  under- 
stand what  it  is.  Of  course  it  cuts  off  and  renders  second- 
ary, or  rather  voids,  all  means  of  grace.  No  Church,  no 
ministry,  no  doctrine,  no  practice,  no  discipline,  no  law  is 
necessary  to  the  Solifidian ;  only  the  peculiar  internal 
emotion  of  his  own  mind.  Nature  will  struggle  after  and 
desire  these  institutions ;  still  Solifidianism  goes  against 
them;  and  because  it  cannot  altogether  defeat  the  yearnings 
of  man's  heart  after  the  Church  of  God  and  her  privileges^ 
it  permits  a  mockery  of  them  to  exist  under  the  form  of  *  vqU 
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nntary  churches,'  *  uncommissioned  ministers,'  ^sacraments 
without  grace,'  *  doctrine  without  consistency,'  *  practice  upon 
natural  moraUty,'  '  discipline  according  to  the  popular  will,' 
and  '  law  regulated  by  mere  custom.' 

We  need  not  look  far  for  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tians without  a  Church — the  doctrine  of  the  sects.  Each  re- 
vivalist is  an  exemplification  of  it.  He  has  the  power  of 
awakening  the  'justifying  emotion,'  and  he  has  converted  so 
many  !  His  plans  are  modified  and  ruled  by  this  persuasion. 
Like  Simon  the  magician  he  has  "  the  great  power  of  God  ;" 
and  even  occasionally  he  is  turned  into  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man !  *  Let  any  number  of  names,  not  more  than 
three  at  a  time  [he  has  not  power  for  more  than  three !]  be 
handed  to  Mr.  O.,  and  let  him  pray  for  them  and  they  will 
be  converted !'  Such  was  the  belief,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
of  his  deluded  adherents  with  respect  to  a  certain  revivalist. 

We  look  around  for  the  fruits  of  Solifidianism  and  we  see 
them  every  where  around  us.  In  consequence  of  it,  the 
opinion  that  Christianity  is  a  real  and  stringent  law  of  life  has 
expired,  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  rule  of  action  is  dead,  and  the 
life  of  professing  Christians  has  become  a  life  based  upon 
natural  morality,  not  founded  upon  Christ's  precepts,  but 
only  influenced  by  them,  and  that  in  a  far  less  degree  than  it 
is  by  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  By  it  the  plain  asser- 
tion of  St.  Paul  that  there  are  three  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  of  these  charity  is  the  greatest,  is  denied,  and  faith  is 
made  all  in  all!  By  it  our  Lord's  sermon  upon  the  mount 
has  become  a  moral  discourse,  very  impressive  indeed  be- 
cause very  metaphorical !  The  doctrine  of  holiness  and  of 
degrees  in  it,  which  men  ought  by  works  of  love  and  patience 
to  strive  after,  is  put  away.  And  then,  as  a  result  at  once 
and  exemplification  of  the  system,  listen  to  the  appeals  of 
preachers  when  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  their  people  to  any 
acts  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  see  how  completely  the 
18* 
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motives  of  the  Gospel  are  left  out,  and  how  adroitly  there  ar© 
substituted  for  them  the  feehngs  of  natural  benevolence,  of 
sentimentality,  of  mere  romantic  wonder,  or  still  worse,  of 
the  party  and  sect  spirit ;  how  promises  are  made  with  a 
latent  condtion  which  ever  unties  the  knot ;  how  possibilities 
which  are  most  improbable  are  presented  in  the  most  plau- 
sible light;  how  common  sense  and  actual  responsibility  are 
avoided  by  the  fiction  of  a  responsihility  to  every  hody^  upon 
jyaper.  All  these  shams,  figments  and  unrealities — they  are 
all  the  fruits  of  the  great  figment  of  Solifidianism. 

How  different  in  its  results,  both  in  the  present  and  in  past 
ages,  is  the  true  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion as  preached  by  Christ  our  ever  blessed  Lord  and  His 
holy  Apostles,  and  ever  since  upheld  by  His  Church;  when 
we  look  at  it,  not  in  the  external  point  of  view  in  which  Dis- 
senters from  their  outside  position  are  forced  to  contemplate 
it,  but  in  the  internal  practical  view  in  which  we  who  have 
been  truly  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  must  see  it  and  feel 
it  in  connexion  with  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  His  Body,  the  agent  and  instrument  of  sys- 
tematic religion,  of  spiritual  law  and  spiritual  grace  !  In  the 
one  case,  the  two  spheres  of  the  Divine  and  human  have  but 
a  single  point  of  external  contact;  in  the  other  all  the  facul- 
ties and  feelings  of  human  nature  are  touched  and  moulded 
hy  the  influence  of  Heaven,  as  was  our  humanity  by  the  as- 
sumption of  it  by  the  Wonder-working  Word.  The  Chris- 
tian feels  himself  to  be  made  a  member  of  Christ's  Body 
hy  a  union  which  is  miraculous  and  transcends  all  human 
conception,  yet  is  true  and  real.  Dwelling  as  he  does  in  an 
*  habitation  of  clay,'  he  knows  that  he  is  a  root  of  his  Father'^s 
planting,  and  will  yet  spring  up  into  the  realms  of  upper  day, 
his  proper  abode.  He  knows  that  by  this  sam.e  means  he  *is 
a  child  of  God,'  having  the  promise  and  seal  of  his  inherit- 
ance even  while  he  dwells  among  those  who  have  no  claim 
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and  no  right  in  Christ.  He  knows  that  he  has  an  everlast- 
ing inheritance  which  Christ  has  assured  to  him ;  and 
knowing  all  this  he  understands  that  there  is  a  law  for  him  of 
action  and  hfe  which  it  is  his  duty  to  obey — a  hving  guide  and 
interpreter  of  that  law,  the  Church  of  God  ; — a  fountain,  too, 
of  secret  and  supernatural  guidances  and  graces  to  which  he 
may  ever  go,  which  waits  upon  him  in  childhood,  leaves  him 
not  in  manhood,  and  administers  its  aids  to  the  death-bed  of 
enfeebled  and  decrepid  age.  And  the  voice  of  the  Church 
to  him  ever  is  a  certain  voice,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  his 
state  and  privileges.  It  says  to  him,  *  Such  are  your  privi- 
leges, such  your  position ;  here  is  the  law  of  your  life^  and 
here  the  interpretation  ;  your  business  then  is  to  he,  to  act, 
to  do,  instead  of  doubting^  speculating,  feeling  and  talking.' 

Entirely  and  wholly  practical  in  its  influence  upon  men's 
life  is  the  Church's  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
But  the  Solifidian  notion  is  utterly  barren,  it  has  no  shoots 
that  arise  into  practical  life,  no  discipline,  no  practice,  no  law 
of  action  and  life  peculiarly  Christian  ;  and  therefore  in  those 
that  are  under  it  the  above  results  are  very  plainly  seen  in 
life. 

But  it  is  at  men's  entrance  upon  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity and  at  their  departure  from  the  world,  chiefly,  that 
Solifidianism  manifests  its  fruits  of  evil.  And  therefore,  at 
the  entrance,  many  who  have  been  awakened  to  faith  and 
repentance  are  sufl'ered  to  perish,  because  Solifidianism,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  denies  the  existence  of  a  Church  which 
has  authority  from  above  to  guide  and  control  and  feed  the 
lambs  of  Christ's  flock.  Many,  therefore,  who  would  by 
the  authority  of  a  Church  have  been  taught  *to  add  to  their 
faith  works,'  to  undo  by  actions  the  evil  they  had  done,  who 
thereby  by  acting  would  have  learned  to  realize  their  feelings, 
to  'learn  of  His  doctrine  by  obedience  to  His  precepts,'  and 
thus  to  form  in  themselves  the  habit  of  acting  upon  their 
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motives,  are  now  taught  to  rest  upon  their  feehngs,  to  exult 
in  them,  to  talk  of  them  until  their  feelings  evaporate,  and  they, 
having  never  realized  them  in  any  way,  fall  away.  Many, 
too,  uninstructed  and  unread  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who 
truly  repent,  are  left  to  their  own  ignorance  and  imagina- 
tions, who  would  have  been  put  under  a  prescribed  course 
of  instruction  but  that  Solifidianism  denies  at  once  the  au- 
thority of  a  Church  and  the  necessity  of  knowledge.  And 
so  men  who  by  this  means  would  have  been  instructed  to 
distinguish  between  mere  sensuous  emotions  and  earthly 
terror,  and  true  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  are  crammed 
into  religious  societies  as  truly  converted.  These  men,  un- 
der an  authoritative  course  of  instruction  and  guidance, 
would  either,  the  w^armth  of  their  emotions  rendering  them 
pliable  to  the  Master's  hand,  have  been  led  on  to  a  true  faith 
in  Christ,  or  else  have  never  disgraced  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian. We  need  not  specify  the  many  evils  attendant  upon 
the  profession  of  Christianity  among  the  sects.  They  are 
manifest  even  to  the  sober  and  thoughtful  among  themselves. 
Would  that  their  source  were  equally  manifest — that  the 
truth  were  to  them  as  plainly  discernible,  that  these  things 
are  inherent  in  the  SoJifidian  sj^stem,  the  natural  shoots 
and  offsprings  of  it.  For  wherefore  should  you  require  of 
a  man  to  be  instructed  in  God's  word  or  His  law,  to  attain  to 
knowledge,  or  'to  works  meet  for  repentance,'  according  to 
the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Church,  who  is 
justified  by  an  internal  emotion  which  he  calls  '  faith,'  with- 
out the  works,  not  of  the  Jewish  law  only,  or  of  the  law  of 
nature,  but  of  the  law  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  grace  ? 
For  such  in  its  actual  working  and  practical  issue  is  the 
amount  of  Solifidianism. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  effect  of  this  doctrine  is  that  it  de- 
stroys the  actual  and  practical  power  of  the  Gospel  over  human 
nature — it  cuts  away  its  applicability  to  it  save  in  one  point — 
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it  destroys  the  means  of  realizing  the  Gospel  by  acting  upon 
it,  and  is  itself  the  fruitful  cause  of  all  the  religious  evils  of 
the  day.  Nothing  can  heal  its  evils  save  an  abandonment  of 
it  and  a  return  to  the  true  doctrine  of  faith  and  works — the 
doctrine  that  Christians  must  act  instead  of  putting  all  upon 
feelings  and  that  the  business  of  the  Church  is  to  teach  them 
authoritatively  how  to  act.  Her  doctrine  is  that  justifying 
faith  has  a  corresponding  line  of  Christian  action,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  mere  heathen  morality.  And  as  soon  as 
men  have  cast  aside  this  notion  of  '  faith  without  works,'  so 
soon  will  they  be  enabled  to  see  that  the  New  Testament  is 
a  law  of  spiritual  action,  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  mere 
natural  benevolence  and  heathen  morality  upon  which  Soli- 
fidianism  drives  the  so  called  Christian  world,  as  that  again 
from  the  systematic  selfishness  of  the  mere  worldly  man. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  in  effect  says  that  as  a  man  feels 
so  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  assert  that  it  is  a  delusion, 
and  with  sufficient  reason,  for  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  that  as  a  man  has  livedo  as  he  has  acted^  so  he  is  in  the 
sight  of  God.  'By  our  works  we  shall  be  judged  and  by  our 
works  condemned.'  And  feeling  at  any  one  moment  of  life, 
is  no  test  of  state,  no  proof  or  criterion  of  faith.  The  works 
of  faith  are  the  only  test  of  faith.  We  assert,  too,  that  by 
the  Solifidian  theory  men  are  deluded  into  taking  their  mere 
animal  feelings  as  tests  of  their  faith,  to  their  exceeding  injury 
both  as  regards  the  entrance  upon  a  profession  and  in  life 
afterwards. 

Still  if  a  man  has  been  deluded,  and  life  remains,  he  may 
recover  from  his  delusion  ;  his  experience  and  outw^ard  things 
will  teach  him  better.  He  will  leave  and  abhor  the  men 
that  have  persuaded  him  so,  as  thousands,  nay  tens  of  thou- 
sands, in  this  land  have  done,  w^ho  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  revivalists.  But  if  a  man  upon  his  death-bed  is 
placed  under  false  impressions  of  his  acceptance  with  God, 
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if  he  is  taught  then  to  act  upon  delusive  notions,  if  he  is  sent 
out  of  the  world  deluded  and  drugged  into  a  false  security, 
then  is  there  for  him  no  recovery,  nothing  but  destruction. 
And  this  we  say  to  be  the  most  injurious  effect  of  this  notion, 
that  it  drugs  men  into  a  false  repose — it  sends  men  out  of 
the  world  trusting  to  their  own  feelings  and  therefore  confi- 
dent, triumphant,  rejoicing,  who,  if  true  repentance  and  true 
faith  evinced  and  realized  by  works  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
are  upon  such  a  supposition  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  their 
God.  We  blame  not  the  men  who  are  the  agents  and  ope- 
rators of  such  lamentable  results,  for  we  cannot  expect  those 
who  are  trained  in  schism  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Church.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  act  up  to  the 
light  they  have.  But  we  do  say  that  such  a  result  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  system  they  are 
under,  and  that  that  system  is  false  to  human  nature  and  false 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  "We  say,  too,  that  it  prepares 
and  levels  the  way  for  such  death-bed  delusion,  and  makes 
it  the  natural  and  expected  issue  to  the  holding  of  that  opin- 
ion during  life. 

For  Solifidianism  has  its  own  opinion  and  tradition  upon 
the  death-bed  which  is  inw^rought  into  the  mind  and  modi- 
lies  it  upon  the  subject.  Its  own  opinion,  we  say,  that  such 
and  such  must  must  be  the  death-bed  of  the  sinner,  such  and 
such,  on  the  contrary,  the  death-bed  of  the  Christian.  The 
Churchman  knows  that  he,  by  Holy  Baptism  is  thus,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  made  a  'member  of  Christ,'  'a  child  of 
God,'  and  'an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  His 
business  then,  knowing  this  as  a  fact,  is  so  to  act  that  he  be 
not  cut  off  as  an  unproductive  branch,  destroyed  as  a  rebel- 
lious child,  deprived  and  cast  out  from  the  inheritance.  And 
for  this  object  he  has,  if  he  will  only  avail  himself  of  them, 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  God's  Spirit.  Knowing  the  fact  of 
his  rights  and  privileges,  his  sole  object  is  to  live  up  to  them* 
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The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Spirit,  informing  and  en- 
lightening his  conscience,  are  his  threefold  guide  on  the  path 
of  duty  through  life.  As  to  his  actual  position  in  the  sight  of 
God,  he  never  can  for  a  moment  be  in  doubt.  Not  so  the 
Solifidian.  His  evidence  is  his  feeling.  'Am  I  damned?' 
says  he  at  one  time  ;  *  no  doubt  1  am  not — but  am  in  a  state 
of  grace,  for  no  one  could  be  damned  by  any  possibility  that 
feels  as  T  do.  I  rejoice  in  my  Saviour,  I  am  triumphant  in 
Him,  glory  opens  to  my  view.  I  am  not  damned  certainly  ; 
I  cannot  be,  feeling  as  I  do  such  living  faith.'  Men  do  not 
always  feel  good,  and  so  to-morrow  he  is  not  quite  so  certain 
as  to-day ;  he  doubts  and  is  in  agony  until  his  feelings  are 
raised  to  the  same  pitch,  and  then  again  he  is  certain.  Is 
not  this  the  amount  of  it, — '  as  a  man  feels  so  he  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  V 

What  then,  in  view  of  this  theology,  ought  the  death-bed 
to  be  ?  Why,  as  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  state  of  grace  without 
feeling  it,  and  as  feeling  is  the  test  of  grace,  the  death-bed 
of  the  Christian  must  always  be  a  scene  of  triumph  and  ex- 
ultation, of  conscious  joy  and  transports  of  happiness.  This 
is  the  opinion  ordinarily.  It  is  the  opinion,  too,  of  the  suf- 
ferer that  it  should  be  so ;  he  has  been  taught  so  during  a  life 
time,  and  ever  has  thought  the  teaching  true,  and  therefore 
upon  the  death-bed  he  strives  to  make  it  so.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  preacher  who  waits  upon  him,  and  he  too  bends 
his  best  efforts  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  We  have 
seen  it  so  in  practice,  and  we  have  been  struck  by  it  as  most 
unnatural  and  unbecoming  ;  that  instead  of  realizing  their 
condition — instead  of  keeping  in  view  the  awful  fact  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  frail  nature  to  the  all-perfect  Creator, 
men  should  make  it  an  object  thus  to  excite  their  own  feel- 
ings, that  they  may  rejoice  and  triumph  iji  them  and  dwell 
upon  them. 

Such  being,  with   the    Solifidian,  the  death-bed  of  the 
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Christian  always  and  ever,  just  the  opposite  should  be  the 
death-bed  of  the  sinner.  And  accordingly  we  find  it  a  very 
general  opinion  that  the  death-bed  of  the  sinner  is  a  scene  of 
horror  and  terrific  agony,  or  else  of  sullen  and  hopeless  de- 
spair. This,  without  doubt,  is  the  common  opinion  of  ordi- 
nary Christians.  We  have  it  in  their  conversation  ;  it  is  af- 
firmed, by  implication,  in  religious  biography;  it  is  used  in 
the  pulpit  as  a  strong  motive.  And  yet  the  fact  is  not  so — 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  or  in  men's  ex- 
perience why  it  should  be  so.  Why,  then,  is  the  opinion  so 
prevalent?  For  the  reason  we  have  assigned,  and  for  ano- 
ther which  we  shall  go  on  to  specify. 

Men  will  and  must  have  a  traditional  feeling;  if  they  do 
not  receive  that  of  the  Church  they  will  have  one  that  traces 
its  origin  to  John  Wesley,  Roger  Williams,  Joe  Smith,  or 
Tom  Fool.  And  this  opinion  with  regard  to  the  horrors  of 
the  sinner's  death-bed  is  a  traditional  one.  It  arises,  we  be- 
lieve, from  Dr.  Young.  The  great  poet  wrote  a  piece  in 
prose  called  '  The  Death  of  Altamont.'  In  this  he  pictures 
forth  the  death-bed  of  a  despairing  sinner  in  all  the  gloomy 
magnificence  of  thought^  all  the  quaint  solemnity,  all  the 
striking  and  startling  terms  which  have  made  his  Night 
Thoughts  such  a  favorite  with  most  religious  persons.  That 
piece  has  destroyed  more  of  the  right  apprehension  of  what 
the  sinner's  death-bed  is  than  can  be  well  calculated.  It  is 
eloquent.  The  death-bed  of  a  sinner,  viewed  as  he  views  it, 
is  a  subject  so  capable  of  fervid  and  startling  declamation! 
Wanting  as  the  common  religion  is  in  points  of  contact  with 
real  life,  it  is  so  seducing  a  supposition  for  the  pulpit-orator 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  description  mournfully 
true,  and  that  upon  the  death-bed  the  conscience  of  the  open 
and  notorious  sinner  must  ever  awaken  to  agony  and  torture 
the  man  with  horrors  unspeakable;  that  a  hundred  times  we 
have  heard  the  appeal  to  sinners  based  upon  such  a  supposi- 
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tion ;  a  hundred  times  have  we  detected  the  *  death  of  Alta- 
mont'  even  in  the  discourses  of  those  w^ho,  perchance,  had 
never  seen  the  piece.  In  fact,  whenever  a  clergyman  begins, 
*  Go  to  the  death-bed  of  the  expiring  sinner  and  contrast  it,' 
&c.,  at  once  the  '  death  of  Altamont'  flashes  up  to  our  mind. 
It  is  to  a  certain  class  of  preachers  what  the  '  Man  of  Mace- 
donia' is  to  the  set  orators  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  '  God's 
image  cut  in  ebony'  to  others.  It  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  a 
Creed  upon  this  point  written  by  Dr.  Young,  and  held  the 
most  firmly  by  those  who  do  the  most  profess  to  be  above 
all  creeds. 

We  would  not  wish  to  cut  away  a  single  motive  which  the 
preacher  can  urge  upon  sinners.  But  when  motives  are  un- 
real and  untrue  as  this  is ;  when,  as  this,  they  agree  neither 
with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  nor  with  men's  experience 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  we  have  then  no  objection  to  say  so. 

And  any  thing  more  injurious  than  that  men  professing  to 
preach  the  Gospel  should  state  as  matter  of  fact  things  which 
the  experience  of  daily  life  shows  not  to  be  so,  or  take  their 
stand  upon  principles  that  have  no  solidity  in  them,  we  do 
not  think  that  there  is.  And  the  principle  that  the  consci- 
ence of  the  sinner  must  and  does  always,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
awaken  to  agony  upon  the  death-bed,  or  that  the  true  Christian 
who  is  really  acceptable  in  God's  sight  must  always  display 
it  then  in  triumphant  and  exultant  joy; — for  these  two  opin- 
ions there  is  no  ground  in  the  Scripture,  no  support  in  the 
experience  of  daily  life.  They  are  opinions  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  false  theology  of  Solifidianism,  taking  refuge 
from  its  own  weakness  in  vivid  and  startling  writing. 

These  two  opinions  were,  in  youth,  wrought  into  our  own 
mind  by  that  class  of  Romances  called  Religious  Biographies, 
the  stories  of  pious  people  who  did  not  do  so  much  but  felt 
so  good  and  talked  so  well,  and  we  held  them.  After  a  time 
we  became  acquainted  with  a  British  officer  who  had  served 
19 
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through  most  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  gave  us  the  first 
hint  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  *  I  have  seen/  said  he, 
*a  multitude  of  men  die  who  were  loaded  with  crimes  and 
sins.  And  some  of  the  worst  of  men  I  have  seen  die  as  cool- 
ly and  calmly  as  the  best.  I  cannot,  therefore,  believe  the 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  sinner's  death-bed  that  is  preach- 
ed by  most  parsons.  The  man  who  is  cool  and  bold  and  daring 
in  his  wickedness  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  in  his 
death.  Such  villains  I  have  often  seen  die  like  heroes/ 
We  then  were  young  and  had  never  seen  a  death-bed.  But 
our  experience  has  since  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
And  from  it  we  believe  that  nervous  temper,  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  other  merely  physical  matters,  have  more  to 
do  with  the  sinner's  death-bed  than  conscience.  In  fact 
these  terrible  death-beds,  such  as  that  of  Altamont,  we  do 
believe  for  the  most  part  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
conscience  or  repentance,  but  to  be  the  spasms  of  mere  ani- 
mal terror  and  physical  agony.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  hard- 
est thing  in  all  cases  of  the  sinner's  death-bed  to  excite  the 
deadened  conscience  really  and  truly,  as  it  is  the  easiest,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  nervous  and  acute  diseases,  to  start 
up  this  feeling  of  agony  when  you  have  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions of  it. 

However,  let  us  look  the  matter  straight  in  the  face.  Let 
us,  instead  of  keeping  up  a  false  tradition  for  the  sake  of  its 
effects  upon  the  one  or  two  weaklings  while  it  is  seen  to  be 
false  by  the  men  of  strong  sense,  and  when  the  urging  of  it 
as  a  motive  has  therefore  the  effect  of  making  religion  to 
them  seem  an  unreality, — let  us,  instead  of  this,  turn  to  the 
matter  of  Scripture  and  experience,  and  at  once  we  shall  dis- 
cern the  untruth  of  the  ordinary  opinion. 

There  are  two  classes  of  sinners  as  regards  temper.  The 
first  the  inconsistent  man,  he  whose  conscience  is  perpetual- 
ly checking  him,  and  who,  perpetually  led  astray  by  his  pas- 
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sion  or  his  interest,  is  perpetually  rebelling  against  his  con- 
science. The  man  who  does  the  evil  he  abhors,  whose  life 
is  a  struggle  in  which  he  has  forever  striven  and  forever  been 
overcome.  In  the  case  of  such  a  sinner  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  his  heart,  when  once  sin  has  attained  its  full  domin- 
ion over  him,  is  a  terrible  one ;  the  feeling  of  his  struggle,  the 
desire  to  become  free,  and  the  sure  belief,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  his  past  life,  that  his  escape  is  impossible.  This 
state  of  mind  even  a  heathen  poet^  has  noted  to  be  the  worst 
and  most  severe  punishment  of  sin.  Place  such  a  man  upon 
his  beath-bed.  Through  life  he  has  ever  wrestled  and  ever 
been  unvictorious.  The  strife  is  then  to  end  forever.  His 
heart,  hopeless  through  life,  has  no  feeling  then  as  it  had  of 
old,  that  unforeseen  casualties  might  turn  up  to  aid  him  to 
the  victory  he  had  not  the  self-denial  to  obtain  for  himself.  All 
the  chances  and  changes  of  hfe  have  elapsed,  and  no  chance 
has  brought  him  the  aid  he  looked  over  the  distant  horizon 
for  when  he  should  have  sought  it  close  at  hand  in  the 
present;  and  now  chance  is  at  an  end,  and  henceforth  there 
is  to  be  no  change.  His  struggle  is  at  its  highest,  the  feel- 
ing of  his  life  at  its  highest.  Such  a  death-bed  is  truly  a 
terrible  one — the  death-bed  of  despair. 

Such  cases  undoubtedly  have  been  the  origin  of  the  ordi- 
nary notion  of  the  sinner's  death-bed.  But  such  cases  occur 
not  once  in  a  thousand  times,  not  once  we  may  well  say  in 
ten  thousand  times.  The  full  and  entire  feeling  of  despair 
is  what  sinners  can  hardly  feel  upon  earth.  The  sense  of 
eternal  and  hopeless  changelessness,  this,  as  the  poet  says, 

The  dragon  foul  and  fell, 

The  unrevealed  and  unquenchable, 

Whose  breath  adds  wind  and  fuel  to  the  flames  of  hell. 

ColeHdge, 

As  the  same  sense  of  changelessness  must  make  one  of  the 

divinest  ingredients  in  the  felicity  of  the  blessed, — 

*  Persius, 
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'*  Oh  joy !  that  in  eternal  calmness, 
Infinite  gladness  infinite  work  compensing- 
Of  gladness,  that  in  star-like  sameness 
Manifold  radiance  aye  dispensing, 
The  soul  should  live!" 

The  ordinary  death  of  sinners  is  to  die  as  they  have  lived. 
If  men  live,  as  most  men  do  in  these  days  that  neglect  the 
Gospel  and  have  no  hope  in  the  name  of  Christ,  in  a  con- 
stant and  steady  course  of  neglect ;  Epicureans  upon  princi- 
ple ;  coolly  and  consistently  making  the  most  of  the  world 
in  a  sober,,  prudent,  quiet,  moral  way ;  they  generally  die  as 
they  have  lived,  without  hope  in  Christ,  without  perturba- 
tion of  conscience  or  any  agitation  more  than  may  arise  from 
the  nature  of  their  disease,  dull  and  untangible  to  all  con- 
siderations of  a  future  state,  unmoved,  unagitated,  unago- 
nized. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  in  this  country,  because  we  are 
the  most  moral,  naturally,  and  the  busiest,  from  our  position, 
of  all  people  upon  the  earth.  But  more  so  is  it  the  case, 
because  the  ordinary  religion  in  a  measure  causes  this  effect. 
It  presents  itself  not  as  a  spiritual  law,  requiring  submission, 
taking  the  infant  and  prescribing  to  him  duties  anterior  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  them,  but  as  a 
mere  voluntary  compact,  the  terms  of  which  are  not  binding 
or  capable  of  ratification  until  they  are  understood  and  com- 
prehended. And  thereby  the  powers  of  the  conscience  in 
multitudes  of  men  are  never  developed,  never  reach  maturi- 
ty. For  the  same  relation  which  the  outward  world  bears 
to  the  senses  by  which  we  perceive  it ;  that  same  relation  has 
the  Church  of  God  in  her  organizations  and  agencies  to  the 
senses  for  spiritual  things  that  lie  innate  in  man's  soul.  The 
natural  eye  is  made  to  see  ;  it  has  in  it  the  power  of  seeing — 
it  has  had  this  power  before  it  saw  ;  and  yet  to  bring  it  into 
action  it  is  necessary  that  light  and  external  objects  should 
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strike  upon  the  nerve  of  vision.      So  is  the  conscience  an 
innate  sense — a  natural  faculty    as  the  power  of  vision  is 
natural,  but  like  it,  in  order  to  act,  in  order  to  be  a  guiding 
and  controlling  and  informing  faculty,  an  outward  stimulus 
is  necessary.     Law,  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  society, 
the  spiritual  law  of  God,  is  to  it  what  light  is  to  the  eye. 
Both  these  powers,  born  with  us,  need  the  outward  exercise 
for  them,  else  are  they  undeveloped ;  the  eye  desires  the  ex- 
ternal lights  the  conscience  seeks  the  knowledge  of  religion 
and  duty  conveyed  to  us  as  a  law :  for  still  "  the  Law  is  our 
schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ."     If  the  eye  from  infan- 
cy be  kept  from  the  light,  if  the  conscience  be  uninstructed 
in  divine  truth  as  a  supersensual  law,  both  lose  their  power. 
Now  infancy  and  childhood  being  the  only  time  when  divine 
truth  can  be  communicated  as  a  spiritual  law  of  obedience 
exclusively,  and  the  parents  being  to  the  child  the  divinely 
appointed  magistrates  and  teachers  of  that  law,  the  doctrine 
of  the  sects  comes  and  in  effect  cuts  away  the  sanction  of 
that  law,  and  tells  the  parent  in  eifect  that  the  child  cannot 
be  a  subject  of  God's  law  ;  either  by  cutting  away  infant 
baptism  altogether,  and  thereby  establishing  a  great  gulf  be- 
tween the  child  as  born  of  its  natural  birth  only,  and  there- 
fore the  child  of  wrath,  and  the  religious  parent  as  regener- 
ate, and  therefore  the  child  of  heaven;  or  else  by  substituting 
for  the  Gospel  requisition  of  baptism  a  mental  emotion  which 
common  experience  tells  us  does  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
take  place  till  childhood  is  past.     The  parent  being,  there- 
fore, free  from  the  responsibility  that  would  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  made  by  baptism,  '  a  child  of  God,  a 
member  of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,' avails  himself  of   his  freedom.      The   child  does  the 
same.      And  so  the  conscience  is  left  to  nature — heavenly 
truth  as  a  spiritual  law  it  never  feels — it  is  more  or  less  im- 
pervious to  religious  truth.     Oh,  if  these  men  could  only 
19* 
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feel  how  much  moral  obliquity  takes  its  origin  in  these  anti- 
Christian  theories  of  theirs  for  which  they  are  so  zealous ! 
If  they  could  only  know  how  many  of  the  mere  dull,  con- 
scienceless, animal  death-beds,  without  apprehension,  with- 
out hope  and  without  fear,  which,  in  spite  of  their  preaching 
about  sinners'  death-beds  are  the  most  usual  at  the  present 
day,  arise  from  these  theories  of  theirs,  they  would  shudder 
at  their  own  position !  If  they,  on  the  other  hand,  knew 
how  the  sentiments  of  religion  which  the  parents  have  ob- 
tained by  struggle  and  labor  and  pain,  may  become  the  in- 
heritance of  the  children  by  the  Church's  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  infant  baptism;  how  the  piety  of  one  generation  may 
come  to  be  natural  and  unconscious  saintliness  of  temper  in 
the  next;  surely  they  would,  in  view  of  this  glorious  pros- 
pect, hesitate  a  little  in  the  bitterness  of  their  opposition  to 
the  Church  and  her  doctrines!  But  we  cannot  expect  this; 
as  they  have  been  taught  they  go,  and  we  shall  go  as  we  have 
been. 

We  have  seen  what  Solifidianism  is.  We  have  seen  also 
the  opinions  with  regard  to  the  death-bed  of  the  Christian 
and  that  of  the  sinner,  that  necessarily  arise  from  the  tenet 
in  the  minds  of  the  men  whose  religion  it  is.  And  I  trust 
we  have  shewn  clearly  the  falsity  of  both.  Let  us  now 
therefore  view  the  Solifidian  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
death-bed  as  contrasted  with  the  Church  views  upon  the 
matter. 

We  would  ask,  then,  the  faithful  Churchman  a  question, 
which  we  trust  his  heart  as  a  man  and  his  principles  as  a 
Christian,  will  combine  to  aid  him  in  answering.  What 
qualities  are  they  that  at  that  last  solemn  scene  most  befit  the 
dying  Christian  ?  What  temper  and  tone  of  feeling  should  the 
sober  minded  and  the  faithful  the  most  desire  that  he  should 
manifest  upon  his  dying  bed  ?  It  is  to  be  sure  a  startling 
question  for  one  in  the  midst  of  life  to  put  to  himself,  still 
there  are  but  few  thoughtful  men  of  any  class  that  have  not 
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put  it  to  themselves  at  one  time  or  another.  And  to  the 
Churchman,  above  all,  by  the  tenor  of  his  services  it  is  a 
question  of  constant  suggestion. 

I  am  no  stoic,  feel  no  admiration  for  the  heroism  that  brings 
death  close,  seeking  in  the  numbness  of  proximity  a  refuge 
from  agony,  as  rationalists  tell  us  that  a  wounded  animal 
will  bear  upon  the  spear  that  pierces  him,  instead  of  shrinking 
backwards  from  its  point.  But  still,  even  in  the  calmness 
of  stoicity,  there  is  a  something  that  takes  the  mind. 
Oftentimes  in  the  stoic  there  is  a  something  not  stoical, 
which  may  exist  in  the  tenderest  and  most  unsteeled,  even 
in  the  most  fearful  of  death,  constitutionally.  Of  this  I 
know  no  more  admirable  instance  than  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  his  death-bed.  A  few  hours  before  his  dissolu- 
tion, being  in  great  agony,  he  asked  of  his  physician  whether 
his  pain  could  not  be  abated.  The  physician  answered  that 
it  could,  by  an  anodyne  ;  but  at  the  same  time  informed  him 
that  he  could  live  but  a  few  hours  longer.  '*  Then,"  said  he, 
*'  I  will  take  no  more  physic ;  not  even  my  opiates  ;  for  I 
have  ever  prayed  that  I  might  render  up  to  God  mj  soul 
unclouded."  Every  one  can  see  here  all  the  nobleness  that 
we  admire  in  the  stoic  ;  yet  it  is  not  stoical. 

We  feel  it  to  be  right  and  noble  that  we  should  desire  to 
die  with  a  mind  calm  and  unclouded  in  the  midst  even  of 
the  mortal  struggle — that  immortal  man,  having  a  life  that 
is  not  exclusively  physical,  should  display  the  vitality  that 
is  in  him,  and  is  independent  of  organization,  by  an  attempt, 
if  nothing  more,  to  be  free  from  all  emotions  that  are  merely 
physical  in  their  origin — free  alike  from  earth-born  ten'or 
and  from  earth-born  rapture.  For  doubt  only  is  agitated; 
and  the  ecstasy  of  joyful  emotion  has  in  itself  some  doubt. 
It  is  becoming  only  to  him  who  has  but  one  foot  upon  the 
Rock,  and  is  just  withdrawing  the  other  from  the  waves, 
and  not  to  the  man  who  has  rested  upon  that  Rock,  and  feels 
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It  to  be  secure  UDderneath  his  feet.  The  pulse  of  the  infant 
just  born  may  flutter  and  be  agitated ;  the  life  of  the  full 
grown  man  flows  with  an  unexcited  current. 

Christian  calmness  and  collectedness  is  one  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  the  death-bed — a  proof  that  the  Life  above  the 
world,  the  vitality  of  the  coming  existence,  is  complete.  In 
fact,  when  this  is  manifested,  it  seems  to  exert  the  best  influ- 
ence upon  all  around.  It  is  a  proof  before  our  eyes,  while 
physical  vitality  is  perishing,  that  the  other  Life  which 
seems  to  be  in  this  world  grafted  upon  it,  has  a  true  root 
and  being  that  cannot  perish.  Unearthly,  unworldly,  un- 
life-like  is  such  a  death.  Methinks  when  the  man  is  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold,  a  gleam  of  light  falls  upon  him 
from  the  half  open  door — a  manifestation  to  us  of  the  glory 
in  which  he  is  to  dwell,  and  to  him  a  foretaste  and  antepast 
of  the  unchanging  radiance  of  his  everlasting  home.  I  have 
seen  men  die  so.  Truly  is  Calmness  and  undisturbedness 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  Christian  death. 

And  next  to  it  I  place  Humility.  For  him  that  has  true 
faith  all  ordinances  of  religion,  all  doctrines  that  he  can  real- 
ize, tend  to  produce  humility.  Mere  animal  feeling  and  de- 
termined self-will  turned  upon  religion  are  not  *faith'  though 
often  mistaken  for  it.  I  mean  not  this ;  for  alas !  I  am 
afraid  these  are  often  the  sole  elements  of  that  which  is  called 
'faith,'  the  action  of  which  is  often  called  'holding  fast  unto 
Jesus.'  So  it  is — as  oftentimes  that  mixture  of  arrogance 
and  vanity  that  at  the  very  moment  of  verbal  humihation 
thinks  to  itself  '  How  humble  I  am !  and  the  whole  world 
sees  it  too!'  is  called  '^Humility.'  When  I  say  'humihty' 
I  mean  not  this,  but  the  true  humility  which  places  itself  in 
the  presence,  before  the  throne  of  God,  All-pure,  All-wise, 
and  All-just,  is  bowed  down  before  Him  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  ^zn/z^Zne^^,  the  remembrance  of  past  sins,  the  mingled 
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trust  in  Christ's  sacrifice  and  distrust  of  all  things  beside. 
For  true  humility  at  once  is  prostrate^  adores,  and  is  silent. 

Surely  this  feeling,  whatever  sense  the  Christian  has  had 
of  it  in  hfe,  on  the  death-bed  should  be  the  fullest.  Our 
sins,  though  pardoned,  still  leaving  traces  of  regret ;  our 
sinfulness  the  parent  of  these  sins  ;  the  unprofitableness  of 
our  best  deeds  and  holiest  thoughts;  Christ's  sufferings; 
all  this  looked  back  upon,  and  before  us  the  Judgment-throne ; 
these  thoughts  all  tend  to  produce  the  true  humility,  to  ex- 
clude to  the  full  the  talking  arrogance  and  self-blazonment 
that  sometimes  counterfeit  the  name. 

Raptures,  and  triumphs,  and  exultations ;  these  are  no  suita- 
ble things  for  the  Christian  about  to  die.  Away  with  these 
things !  They  dwell  not  along  with  death-bed  humi- 
lity. Kather  let  me  die  in  deep  sorrow  for  my  sins,  rather 
in  tears  and  grief,  uncomforted,  as  it  may  seem  to  man,  and 
despondent,  than  in  this  way  ;  for  by  my  deeds^  I  shall  be 
judged,  and  not  by  mj  feelings,  whether  upon  my  death-bed 
or  at  any  other  period  of  my  life.  And  I  have  a  surer  hope 
in  my  covenanted  state  with  God,  in  my  attempt  to  do  the 
works,  feeble  as  they  may  be,  through  the  grace  He  has  pro- 
raised  by  that  covenant,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  emo- 
tions of  my  own  head  and  heart.  I  need  not,  then,  seek  to 
supply  the  want  of  this  fact  and  this  faith  by  feeling  ;  I  need 
not  struggle  to  expel  that  humility  which  I  ought  to  feel,  by 
ecstasies  and  raptures.  Nay,  more  than  this,  I  feel  I  ought 
not  to  do  it.  I  feel  that  as  I  know  that  Christian  calmness 
and  consideration  upon  the  death-bed  ought  to  raise  and  can 
raise  me  above  the  despondencies  that  come  from  physical 
affection,  so  do  most  of  these  death-bed  raptures  come  from 
the  stimulation  of  an  accelerated  circulation  of  blood  cast 
upon  the  brain,  rendered  excitable  by  disease.  They  are 
merely  physical.      I    cannot  trust  to   them,  and  I   should 
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not,  but  rather  suspect  them,  rather  repress  them.^  And 
Christian  humility  requires  me  not  to  be  elevated  by  them. 
The  physical  reason  of  this  I  have  noticed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  The  reasons  founded  upon  Christian  principles 
I  shall  go  on  to  explain.  The  Christian,  from  his  principles 
and  his  faith,  must  and  ought  to  distrust  mere  feeling,  more 
a  great  deal  than  the  man  vrho  does  not  believe.  Let  a  man 
only  thoroughly  believe  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  intan- 
gible to  the  senses,  that  is  constantly  operating  upon  man ; 
let  him  only  be  aware  that  there  is  a  sinfulness  in  human  na- 
ture, that  "in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,"  as  the  apostle  says, 
*'dwelleth  no  good  thing  ;"  let  these  two  principles  be  deeply 
engrained  in  his  heart,  and  he  shall  have  but  little  trust  in 

^  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  physicians,  that  there  are  several  classes 
of  disease  that  are  attended  by  stimulability  of  brain  as  a  symptom  and 
effect  of  the  disorder.  Because  of  this  it  is  that  the  consumptive  so 
overflows  with  hope,  is  so  incapable  of  being  convinced  of  the  approach 
of  death.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  another  class  of  disease  has  de- 
spondency as  its  physical  consequence.  Asthma,  for  instance,  has  I 
believe  as  one  of  its  consequences  fits  of  despondency  and  gloom.  And 
this  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  the  case  of  patients  in  this  disease  suicide 
is  frequent. 

I  had  a  relative  who  died  of  this  disease.  He  was  a  good  man  in  works 
as  well  as  in  faith,  but  he  held  the  sentiment  I  have  been  endeavoring 
in  this  paper  to  combat.  And  therefore,  I  well  remember,  after  the 
fit  had  gone,  when  the  terrible  gloom  and  despondency  that  use  to  fol- 
low the  fit  was  upon  him,  then  '  he  was  deserted  of  God,'  *  under  the 
power  of  the  evil  one,'  *  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  was  withdrawn !'  Hig 
friends,  being  of  the  same  sentiment,  used  to  express  it  in  their  extem- 
pore prayers.  By  and  by,  the  gloom  would  go  off:  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter being  that  neither  he  nor  they  were  aware  that  this  was  exclusively 
physical ;  and  they  had  not  the  faith  to  know  that  in  the  shadow  as  well 
as  in  the  sunshine  God  is  with  us.  They  measured  God's  favor  by  their 
feeling. 
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his  *  frames  and  feelings.'^  And  through  his  Christian  life 
will  pass  this  distrust  of  his  feelings  of  exultation  and  his 
feelings  of  despondency ;  he  will  struggle  systematically  to 
rectify  the  one  and  the  other  by  self-examination.  The  ex- 
amination of  himself  by  his  conscience,  by  God's  law,  by 
his  own  consent  and  by  his  actions,  will  have  formed  a  great 

c  I  do  believe  that  a  thorough  distrust  and  want  of  confidence  in  feel- 
ing as  a  test  of  spiritual  condition,  and  a  habit  of  judging  by  the  actions 
we  have  done  under  the  motives  of  the  Gospel,  is  one  of  the  highest 
proofs  of  Christian  maturity,  and  confidence  in  it  of  unripeness  and 
weakness.  I  have  above  assigned  two  reasons  for  this ;  the  one,  the 
feeling  of  sinfulness  co-existent  with  our  humanity;  the  other,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  world  of  evil  external  to  us.  With  regard  to  this,  I 
believe  the  knowledge  we  have  from  Scripture  of  its  workings,  together 
with  our  own  sense  of  them,  ought  to  keep  us  from  trusting  to  feeling. 

In  fact  there  seem  to  be  in  the  channel  of  our  life  some  secret  adits,  some 
mysterious  entrances,  by  which  evil  thoughts  that  are  not  of  us  mix  in 
and  mingle  with  the  current  unconsciously  and  unobservedly,  and  take 
the  appearance  of  being  our  own  not  truly  being  so,  and  yet  are  as  such 
adopted  and  considered  until  we  come  to  test  them  by  consent,  and  by 
our  principles  of  life  and  action;  and  then  we  shrink  back  with  horror, 
and  it  is  brought  clearly  before  us,  that  they  are  not  ours,  but  are  sugges- 
tions, and  we  can  refer  them  then  to  their  source.  This  is  a  fact  which 
every  thoughtful  person  has  felt,  some  in  a  greater  degree  and  some  in 
a  less.    This,  then,  is  a  strong  rea?oa  against  trusting  to  feelings. 

And  upon  this  fact  depends  r.ne  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  religion  of  the 
day.  Owing  to  its  individualism,  the  young  are  taught  to  stand  apart ; 
they  are  not  taught  this  fact;  they  are  left  without  the  kncju ledge  that 
evil  thoughts  may  enter  and  seemingly  identify  themselves  with  us,  so  as 
to  appear  our  own,  and  yet  not  be  our  ov/n.  Therefore  they  are  left  to 
brave  and  struggle  with  them  unaided,  and  perhaps  be  conquered  by  them. 
For  this  it  is  that  there  are  so  few  young  Christians.  And  until  works 
are  made  the  test,  and  the  exclusive  confidence  in  feelings  banished, 
until  there  is  more  confidence  between  parents  and  children,  the  young 
will  be  left  to  the  evil  arising  from  this  source.  And  very  great  they  are, 
as  any  who  thoughtfully  carries  out  the  subject  will  see  easily. 
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part  of  his  life.  And  this  will  form  the  foundation  of  both 
these  qualities  of  the  death-bed,  which  we  have  pat  as  pecu- 
liarly Christian, — Calmness  in  respect  to  emotions  of  fear 
and  terror — Humility  in  respect  to  false  exultation.  And 
as  self-examination  has  been  a  part  of  the  daily  employ- 
ment of  life,  so  then  upon  the  death-bed  will  the  power  of 
self-searching  be  the  brightest  and  the  clearest.  He  will 
not  then  for  the  first  have  to  look  his  evil  deeds  and  evil 
thoughts  in  the  face  and  to  gaze  upon  them  as  a  phantom 
array  of  terrors,  starting  up  from  the  past  and  surrounding 
him  with  dismay,  but  shall  have  examined  them  one  by  one 
as  they  occurred  in  his  life.  He  will  not  at  this  time  wish 
to  take  refuge  in  wilful  forgetfulness,  and  the  intoxication  of 
excitement,  but  to  place  each  deed  in  the  clearest  and  most 
distinct  light,  so  that  the  great  day  cannot  take  him  unawares. 
And  thus,  and  thus  only,  can  he  attain  the  full  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  the  great  God  who  shall  judge  heaven  and 
earth,  and  forgetteth  nought  of  the  actions  of  each  individual 


^  It  would  seem,  by  facts,  that  not  only  in  the  infinite  knowledge  of  our 
Judge,  but  also  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  man,  abides  an 
imperishable  record  of  each  fact  and  sentiment  and  thought  of  life. 
There  is  mentally  a  *  latent'  memory,  as  there  is  physically  a  'latent'* 
heat,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  recording  faculty  in  man.  Most  extraordi- 
nary instances  have  been  given  of  the  exertion  of  this  power,  though  the 
conditions  of  it  seem  unascertained.  But  if  we  had  them,  it  would  seem 
that  man  could  remember  all  impressions  ever  made  upon  him.  He  does 
remember  all,  only  that  as  this  memory  is  latent,  he  is  unconscious  of  it. 

I  myself  have  heard  from  one  in  whose  truthfulness  I  could  trust  such 
an  instance.  He  was  once  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  then,  just  before 
consciousness  left  him,  all  the  events  of  his  life  seemed  to  come  up  be- 
fore him  in  a  regular  series,  and  all  this  compressed  into  an  instant.  And 
in  consequence  of  this  he  recovered  and  retained  the  recollection  of 
events  in  infancy  which  he  had  forgotten  entirely.  This  shewed  that 
the  memory  was  there,  although  it  had  seemingly  vanished.    Truly  I 
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I  have  shewn,  then,  that  the  highest  quahties  of  the  death- 
bed are  Calmness  and  HumiHty,  the  fruits  of  self-examina- 
tion through  life,  and  that  this  last  is  its  best  and  most  suita- 
ble employment.  And  loolung  at  the  Church's  Office  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  I  see  in  it  a  complete  instrument 
for  the  production  of  such  results.  In  it,  and  the  two  best 
commentaries  we  have  upon  it,  the  ''Parochialia"  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  and  the  *' Manual  for  the  Sick,"of  Bishop  Andrews, 
we  have,  I  say,  the  best  instruments  if  the  clergyman  in 
attendance  has  the  sense  he  ought  to  have  of  his  station,  and 
feels  himself  to  be  the  *  commissioned  ambassador'  of  Je- 
sus Christ  and  *a  minister  of  Reconciliation.'  If  not, 
they  are  nothing.  If  he  be  a  Solifidian,  of  course  he  will 
naturally  try  to  get  the  sick  man  to  feel  as  firm  as  he  can,  to 
have  as  much  confidence  as  he  can,  and  not  to  trouble  him- 
self with  past  sins.  For  there  are  some  instruments  that 
require  a  corresponding  quality  in  us  when  we  use  them. 
Such  is  the  case,  I  conceive,  with  the  Office  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  and  the  *  Communion  of  the  Sick  ;'  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  Solifidian  sentiments  they  are  unsuitable  and 
idle. 

think,  to  account  for  such  a  fact  as  this  requires  rather  more  than  the 
clumsy  [metaphysical  pothooks  John  Locke  invented  and  called  '  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas.' 

In  one  of  Wesley's  very  queer  and  very  absurd,  yet  highly  interesting 
'^Journals,"  he  tells  some  such  story.  *  Honest  John'  then  asks,  "Is 
not  this  one  of  the  books  that  shall  be  open  at  the  day  of  judgment?  for 
books  is  used  in  the  plural ;"  evidently  taking  it  that  one  of  the  '  books' 
is  God's  omniscience,  the  other  man's  memory  of  all  impressions  there 
latent  and  yet  capable  of  being  called  into  action.  The  fact,  however, 
of  *  latent'  memory  may  be  looked  upon  as  established,  and  it  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  from  our  own  being 
as  well  as  a  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  self-examination  as  a  duty. 

20 
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Such  are  the  qualities  the  Church  seems  to  prescribe  upon 
the  death-bed;  such  the  means  she  employs.  Let  us  now 
see  the  pure  Solifidian  approaching  it.  I  say  "  pure  Solifi- 
dian,"  meaning  thereby  those  whose  doctrinal  foundation  is 
entirely  Solifidian;  excluding  thereby  the  pure  Calvinist  for 
manifest  reasons,  the  Churchman  also,  because  with  his  or- 
dination and  his  Prayer  Book  he  never  can  be  an  unmixed 
Solifidian. 

How,  then,  does  the  Solifidian  come  to  the  death-bed  ? 
Of  course,  for  Solifidianism  is  fond  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
'repentance'  and  'faith.'  But  what  sort  of  repentance 
and  what  sort  of  faith  ?  The  same  that  they  preach  at  re- 
vivals, and  none  else.  Human  nature  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Adam.  It  cannot  be  brought  into  full  com- 
pliance with  theories  so  unfitted  to  it  as  this  is.  And  even 
its  own  agents  will  feel  human  nature  working  in  them  and 
controlling  them,  especially  in  view  of  the  piteous  scenes  of 
the  sick  chamber.  Still,  these  things  excepted,  the  message 
of  the  Solifidian  to  the  death-bed  is  precisely  the  same  as  his 
message  to  sinners  at  revivals.  The  message  of  horror  and 
hell  to  the  sinner  except  he  come  to  feel  in  such  a  way  precisely y 
and  to  experience  such  and  such  internal  emotions, — of  hap- 
piness if  he  can  succeed  in  feeling  so  ;  and,  as  the  prepara- 
tion to  that  state  of  feeling  they  call  '  faith,'  a  peculiar  agony 
of  mind  and  body  they  call  '  repentance' — an  agony  which, 
by  its  workings  as  we  have  seen  them,  and  by  its  results, 
seems  to  be  compounded  equally  of  despair,  animal  terror,  and 
nervous  and  cerebral  excitement.  An  agony  which  to  a 
Churchman  seems  very  closely  to  correspond  with  the  Apos- 
tles' description  of  the  Gnostic  peculiar  spiritual  knowledge, 
"this  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,'' — arousing  up,  as  he  should  say,  of  that 
which  is  demoniac,  that  which  is  animal,  that  which  is  ner* 
vously  excitable  in  us,  and  no  true  spiritual  emotion. 
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Now  Unitarians  talk  very  exuberantly  of  reason  in  reli- 
gion, and  its  powers  therein,  and  other  fools  of  phi- 
losophy, but  we  as  Churchmen  know  the  power  of  Evidence 
upon  the  mind.  We  know  that  the  evidence  of  three,  other 
evidence  to  the  contrary  being  excluded,  can,  against  rea- 
son, against  fact,  and  against  argument,  compel  belief.  We 
know  that  where  the  witnesses  theaiselves  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  have  their  will  bent  to  effect  their  object, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  such  force.  And  when  to 
this  is  added  affection  upon  the  part  of  the  patient  for  the 
witnesses,  respect  for  their  sincerity,  and  a  high  opinion  of 
their  character,  still  more  power  is  given  them.  Here, 
then,  is  the  secret  of  Revivalism — the  multitude  of  witnesses, 
the  intensity  of  will,  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the 
actors.  (Though,  as  men  think  in  these  latter  times,  this  last 
quality  has  been  measurably  dispensed  with.) 

These  are  the  weapons  with  which  the  Solifidian  approaches 
the  death-bed:  these,  and  not  the  calm  authority  of  one  that 
knows^  and  is  persuaded  that  to  him  is  intrusted  the  minis- 
try of  Reconciliation.  And  with  these  he  means  to  break 
down  the  will,  and  force  it  into  the  agony  he  calls  '  repent- 
ance.' 

He  adds  to  these  one  instrument  more,  w^hich,  as  revival- 
ists employ  it,  is  most  unjustifiable  and  unwarrantable.  I 
mean  '  extempore  prayer.'  J  do  not  blame  extempore 
prayer,  when  truly  'prayer,'  but  on  the  contrary,  think 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  useful.  But  when 
the  main  purpose  of  it  is  to  fasten  an  impression  upon  our 
brother's  mind,  when  seeming  to  be  addressed  to  God,  it  is 
really  addressed  to  ike  man,  in  order  that  our  sentiments  in 
regard  to  him  may  become  his  own,  then  I  regard  it  as  ap- 
proaching to  fraud  and  blasphemy.® 

^  This  I  consider  to  be  the  great  evil  of  extempore  prayer,  that  it  is 
capable  of  beings  perverted,  of  being  used  as  an  oblique  way  of  making 
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Here,  then,  is  the  Sohfidian  at  the  death-bed  of  the  sinner, 
petitioning  God  for  him  in  extennpore  prayer,  yet  in  truth 
and  in  reahty  calculating  his  words  so  as  to  make  the  strong- 
est impression  of  terror  upon  him ;  telling  God,  and  through 
Him  the  patient,  what  a  miserable  '  hellish,'  '  hell-deserv- 
ing' wretch  the  man  is,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to 
be  saved,  except,  &c.  &c.  Picturing  forth  also  horrors  with 
heated  and  enthusiastic  portraiture,  asking  God  to  '  pierce 
him  through  with  His  arrows/  &c.  What  is  this  but  put- 
impressions,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction  in  the  most  effec- 
tual way. 

For  who  can  dare  say  that  that  we  say  to  God  in  prayer  is  untrue? 
it  is  as  it  were  making  God  say  it,  and  conciliating  the  highest  kind  of 
belief,  and  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments  we  utter.  A 
proof  that  men  feel  it  to  be  so,  is  the  great  vehemence  with  which  abo- 
litionist clergymen  among  the  sects  insist  upon  their  right  to  pray  for 
the  slaves,  and  their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  resist  it.  Both  par- 
ties know,  that  when  such  men,  in  course  of  pi^ayer,  call  the  owners  of 
slaves  '  murderers'  and  '  tyrants,'  in  the  hearing  of  the  congregation, 
sjjeaJdng  to  God,  it  will  be  believed  far  more  readily  tkan  if  directly 
addressed  to  them  in  a  speech  or  a  sermon. 

It  is  employed  in  other  ways.  I  remember  being  preserit  when  a 
preacher  was  asked  to  conduct  family  worship.     In  the  course  of  his 

prayer,  he    '•  told  the  Lord  what  a  good  man  brother  C was,  how 

kind  to  the  Lord's   people,'  and  so  forth.     He  then  came  to  sister 

C ■,  in  the  sam^e  way,  and  finally  named  all  the  family,  making  his 

prayer  now  a  vehicle  of  flattery  and  then  of  spite,  and  ending  off  with  a 
hard  thrust  at  the  little  boy  in  the  kitchen,  who  had  neglected  to  brush 
the  preacher's  shoes. 

Yet  since  the  man  was  upon  his  knees  and  praying,  who  could  say 
that  he  was  a  flatterer  and  mahgnant,  and  not  a  warm-hearted  Christian, 
bold  in  reproving  sin,  and  zealous  in  presenting  his  friends  before 
God? 

In  nothing  is  more  evil  done  by  the  base,  the  ignorant,  the  audacious, 
than  in  extempore  prayer.  In  nothing  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
more  manifest  than  in  discouraging  it. 
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ting  his  own  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty, 
and  clothing  them  with  His  authority  ?  The  will  gives  way 
to  the  overpowering  force,  the  man  is  compelled  to  turn  his 
powers  inward,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Revivalist,  to 
rouse  himself  to  that  agony  they  call  '  repentance  ;'  that 
hidden  turmoil  of  animal  terror,  despair,  nervous  and  cerebral 
excitement,  and  all  turbid  emotion  that  men  call  by  that 
name. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  deny  that  even  through  this  men 
have  come  to  God.  God  forbid  also  that  I  should  call  it  're- 
pentance,' or  think  that  such  a  process  is  at  all  necessary 
for  men  to  go  through.  Luckily  for  the  world  man  has  a 
heart  which  will  not  permit  theories  to  be  carried  to  their 
full  extent.  Relatives  and  friends  are  not  always  under  this 
delusion.  The  medical  faculty  generally  set  their  faces 
against  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  acute  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, for  which  all  praise  be  to  them.*"  And  the  men  them- 
selves who  in  a  revival  would  urge  and  drive  on,  till  they  had 

^  I  am  acquainted  with  a  highly  respectable  physician,  who  narrated 
this  case  to  me  when  I  spoke  upon  the  subject  in  the  text,  and  gave 
me  leave  to  publish  it,  though  of  course  without  names.  He  was  called 
in  to  a  young  man  whose  skull  had  been  fractured.  He  trepanned  it, 
and  continued  his  attendance  to  the  ninth  day,  when  the  patient  was 
doing  well.  He  left  for  two  or  three  days,  which  he  thought  he  could 
safely  do,  as  the  patient  was  doing  well.  In  the  mean  time,  a  certain 
clergyman,  a  man  of  overbearing  and  commanding  temper  naturally,  but 
yet  a  good  and  pious  man,  came  to  visit  the  sick  man.  He  spoke  with 
him  and  prayed  with  him.  The  physician  came  back :  he  found  the 
man  laboring  under  violent  inflammation,  brought  on,  undoubtedly,  by 
that  excitement.     The  man  died. 

The  physician  told  the  clergyman  in  so  many  words  that  he  had 
*  killed  the  [man.'  And  he,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  represented 
as  one  of  strong  sense,  although  a  fanatic,  ever  after  used  to  ask  the 
doctor's  permission  to  visit  his  patients.  A  thing,  we  conceive,  all  cler^ 
gymen  ought  to  do  in  such  cases. 
20* 
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wound  the  agony  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  are,  as  I  have  said 
before,  not  always  proof  against  the  piteous  scenes  of  a  sick 
chamber.  Still  instances  enough  are  there  ;  are  there  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Instances  enough 
have  I  myself  known,  to  make  it  my  clear  and  decided  opi- 
nion, that  the  rehgion  of  excitement,  bad  as  it  is  at  all  times, 
is  especially  cruel  and  injurious  in  the  sick  chamber.  And 
I  do  think  it  right,  that  such  *  religion'  should,  by  friends 
and  relatives,  be  kept  away  from  the  dying  bed,  whether  of 
Christians  or  of  non-professors.  Better  for  the  sick  man  to 
trust  to  the  mercies  of  an  All-gracious  God,  than  to  come 
under  the  tremendous  power  of  a  system  so  calculated  to 
excite,  or  to  be  roused  to  that  pitch  of  physical  agony  which 
it  is  its  object  to  produce^  under  the  notion  that  it  is  'repent- 
ance,'— which  it  is  not.s 

Having  gone  through  this,  which  they  are  taught  to  call 
*  repentance,'  they  are  then  instructed  to  search  after  a  cer- 
tain internal  feeling  of  appliance,  (which  we  have  described 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  essay,  and  more  particularly  ana- 
lyzed in  that  entitled  "  Conversion,")  and  having  it^  they  are 
saved  !  I  do  not  deny  that  they  who  have  'faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus'  shall  be  saved.  I  do  not  deny  that  many  who  have 
gone  through  this  operation  have  'faith.'  But  I  do  say 
that  it  is  not  because  of  this  process  nor  by  it.     And  as  I  do 

s  We  deny  that  this  agony  is  repentance,  we  deny  that  it  is  sorrow 
for  sin.  For  this  emotion  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  actual  guilt, 
while  it  is  manifestly  proportioned  to  the  excitability  of  the  individual. 
We  have  seen  men  under  it,  and  we  have  invariably  taken  notice,  that 
while  the  agony  was  great,  still  only  accidentally  did  it  take  the  true 
penetential  direction  of  undoing  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done^  and  mak- 
ing restitution.  We  have  noticed  also,  that  men  seem  to  rest  in  the 
feeling,  and  consider  the  existence  of  it  a  proof  of  their  state,  and  to 
think  reparation  and  restitution  of  but  small  importance  comparatively. 
Now  true  repentance  as  well  as  true  faith  must  include  works* 
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see  that  the  excitement  itself  is  dangerous,  and  in  many 
cases  cruel;  so  I  think  that  the  faith  produced,  however 
vivid  the  emotion  may  be,  is  often  unreal.  And  I  cannot  but 
fear  that  many  who,  under  the  guidance  of  this  system,  have 
passed  out  of  the  world  rejoicing,  exulting,  triumphing,  be- 
cause they  had  obtained  what  they  were  taught  to  call 
'faith,'  will  have  found  themselves  fearfully  mistaken. 

And  for  myself,  I  have  ever  repressed  this  tendency  to 
triumph  and  rapture.  I  have  ever  found  the  men  who  have 
been  most  sinful  in  life  the  pronest  to  them.  I  have  found, 
too,  with  the  best  Christians,  men  who  in  life  had  the  most 
shewn  their  faith  by  their  works,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
not  to  be  one  of  triumph;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  deep  and 
thorough  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness — the  feeling  that 
but  for  our  Redeemer's  mercy,  undeserved  by  us,  we  are  of 
ourselves  unworthy  and  condemned.  Two  instances  of  this, 
and  I  have  done. 

A  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman,  was  called  in  to  visit 
a  man  who  in  life  had  been  perfectly  godless.  He  had  been 
taken  with  a  violent  and  very  hasty  disease.  Before  the 
clergyman  came,  men  had  been  with  him,  w^ell  meaning  and 
pious,  no  doubt,  but  still  possessed  with  the  common  notion. 
Under  their  guidance  he  had  declared  his  'faith.'  And  there 
he  was,  upon  his  death-bed,  triumphing  and  exulting,  having 
no  regretful  sense  or  feeling  as  to  how  he  had  lived,  or  what 
he  had  been,  but  perfectly  satisfied,  and  resting  this  upon 
his  feeling  altogether.  The  clergyman  tried  in  vain  to  speak 
to  him  upon  the  point,  and  went  away.  The  man  was  be- 
yond all  regret  for  past  sin,  beyond  all  humility  for  it. 

Again,  another  man  the  same  clergyman  visited,  about  a 
year  afterwards.  Humble  in  station,  this  man  had  been  for 
fifty  years  a  consistent  Christian.  He  w^as  an  old  man  of 
seventy.  He  had  known  for  six  months  that  his  death  was 
approaching,  and  had,  during  that  time,  been  preparing  for 
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it  as  a  Christian  can  prepare  himself.  And  his  first  v/ords  to 
the  clergyman  were,  ''-  Oh,  but  I  have  been  a  miserable 
sinner!" 

This  man,  rather  than  the  other,  I  would  be. 

Grant  unto  us,  oh  Lord^  our  Saviour,  that  when  we  shall 
come  to  pass  before  Thy  judgment  throne  from  the  life 
wherein  Thou  hast  placed  iis,  we  may  come  in  the  calmness 
of  a  sure  and  well-resolved  mind,  free  from  all  delusion  both 
of  body  and  mind.  In  true  humility  counting  ourselves  un- 
profitable servants,  and  in  Thy  sight  dust  and  ashes;  putting 
forward  as  our  only  hope  the  death  and  passion  of  Thy  dear 
Son.  Give  us  time,  oh  Lord,  to  examine,  by  the  light  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  rule  of  Thy  law,  and  the  guidance  and 
authority  of  Thy  Church,  the  deeds  we  have  done  in  our 
life.  Aid  lis  upon  our  death-bed  to  do  the  works  of  mercy, 
charity,  and  faith,  which  in  our  life  we  may  have  left  un- 
done. And  above  all,  of  thine  infinite  wisdom  guard  us  from 
the  delusions  of  a  false  triumph,  and  an  ungrounded  secu- 
rity, so  that  our  minds,  filled  with  the  solemn  thoughts  of 
Thee,  our  Supreme  Judge,  and  Christ  our  most  blessed 
Advocate  and  Intercessor,  and  all  confidence  in  ourselves, 
our  merits  or  our  feelings,  being  wholly  done  away,  we 
may  pass  before  Thy  throne  in  the  sober  calmness  of 
a  steadfast  faith,  in  the  submissiveness  of  a  well  grounded 
humility,  in  favor  with  Thee  our  Maker,  the  All-merciful 
and  All-just,  and  in  perfect  charity  with  all  the  world.  All 
which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


p  d    a  q 
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Some  hundred  years  ago  a  rich  man,  who  belonged  to  a 
dissenting  society  in  Massachusetts,  and  knew  by  experience 
the  value  of  devotional  reading,  wished  to  secure  to  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belonged  this  great  advantage.  And  there- 
fore in  his  will  he  left  them  a  good  round  sum  annually,  to 
be  expended  in  this  way.  The  books  were  named  in  the 
will,  they  w^ere  the  pet  and  popular  books  of  the  kind  at  the 
time.  Thirty  years  had  not  elapsed,  when  the  books  men- 
tioned in  the  will  were  a  little  out  of  fashion.  Yet  still  the 
society  continued  to  use  them — they  got  them  so  cheap. 
After  that  they  got  out  of  print,  and  although  they  were  ob- 
solete and  old  fashioned,  still  the  society  continued  to  us-. 
thcm,  and  accordingly  printed  for  themselves  some  three  or 
four  editions.  Finally,  the  tone  of  feeling  so  changed,  that 
although  they  were  printed,  no  one  would  read  them — they 
were  mere  waste  paper  upon  the  earth,  good  for  the  paper- 
maker  and  the  printers,  but  for  no  one  else,  certainly  not  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  devisor.  They  applied  to 
the  legislature,  and  the  money  was  applied  to  other  purposes 
beneficial  to  the  society. 

Here  is  recorded  in  brief  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of 
all  the  books  of  this  kind  that  Heresy  has  indited  during  all 
time.  They  at  the  time  catch  the  tone  of  the  age  and  the 
feelings  of  their  sect,  and  so  are  vastly  popular.  Time  passes 
and  feelings  alter,  and  they  become  old  and  obsolete  ultimate- 
ly ;  the  latest  form  of  heresy  loathes  and  abhors  that  which 
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had  been  the  sweet  food  of  its  immediate  predecessors. 
Their  Church  historians  desire,  from  their  own  books,  to 
find  out  what  had  been  the  particular  notions  of  such  and 
such  a  sect,  that  in  their  day  had  made  a  great  noise — 
and  lo,  not  a  hne  of  their  writings  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
earth,  save  that  which  may  be  preserved  in  the  refutations 
of  their  antagonists. 

It  is  a  true  rule,—"  the  books  written  in  the  Church,  these 
that  mirror  the  unchanging  face  of  Cathohc  Doctrine,  and 
echo  the  unvarying  tone  of  Cathohc  piety,  these  remain, 
they  cannot  perish.  With  regard  to  those  written  by  men 
outside,  however  great  may  be  the  genius,  however  ardent 
and  sincere  the  devotion,  however  eloquent  and  ornate  the 
style  of  their  authors,  they  must  go  down  and  perish,  not- 
withstanding their  vogue  for  a  time."  For  every  thing  that 
is  the  product  of  Time,  even  its  noblest  fruits,  and  such  are 
Genius,  Enthusiasm,  and  Eloquence,  must  perish  when 
brought  in  competition  with  the  Eternal  and  the  Undy- 
ing, which  it  is  the  Church's  right  and  privilege  to  represent 
here  upon  the  earth. 

But  historical  proof  is  better  than  mere  assertion,  and  no 
assertion  is  more  capable  than  this  of  such  proof,  both  as 
concerns  ancient  and  modern  times.  We  have  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes  folio  of  the  "  Fathers"  as  I  have 
been  informed.  Now,  as  I  understand,  six  volumes  of  the 
same  size  will  embrace  all  the  heretical  writings  of  the  same 
period  of  time.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  exact  proportions, 
as  I  have  no  other  advantages  of  books  than  an  ordinary 
country  clergyman  upon  a  mere  subsistence  can  have ;  still 
of  the  fact  of  the  vast  disproportion  that  one  class  of  writings 
bears  to  the  other  I  am  certain,  and  this  is  enough  for  my 
purpose. 

And  yet  what  a  multitude  of  sects  and  writings  of  the  Sec- 
tarians in  the  old  times  ;  no  less  than  seventy  Apocryphal 
Gospels    and  Epistles   in  the  time    of  the  Nicene   council  | 
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Where  are  their  writings  now?  Where  the  works  of  Au- 
daeus  the  first  Presbyterian?  Where  the  works  of  Jovinian 
and  Vigilantiiis  ?  Where  those  of  the  much  abused  and 
much  abhorred  Manichaeans,  who  were  the  first  '  total  ab- 
stinence' men,  (a])otactcE^)  the  first  '  cold-water-men,'  (aqua- 
rii,)  the  first,  too,  to  open  that  which  in  modern  slang  is  call- 
ed the  '  Sacramental  Question,'  and  to  give  in  the  Eucharist 
water  instead  of  wine,  ( Hydroparastatce)  molasses  and  grape 
jelly  not  being  then  'in  rerum  natura?'  Where  now  are  the 
literary  remains  of  their  equally  fastidious  brethren  the 
*  Bread-and-Cheesitarians'  (artotyrU^s,)^  who  eschewed  syrup 
and  marmalade  of  all  kinds  as  possibly  containing  something 
of  the  evil  one,  and  sacramentalized  it  daintily  in  the  inno- 
cent produce  of  the  dairy  ?  All  gone,  and  their  books  per- 
ished with  them.  Those  precious  relics  by  which  Heresy 
might  have  become  immortal,  and  the  men  of  these  days  in- 
stead of  picking  up  a  notion  as  a  beggar  picks  up  his  cloth- 
ing, and  organizing  a  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  dry- 
nursing  it,  might  have  had  reasons  and  facts  ready  made  to 
their  hands.  But  the  books  of  the  ancient  *  Dissenters'  are 
gone  ;  and  by  no  other  means  can  we  account  for  their  dis- 
appearance than  by  the  above  principle  and  by  its  conse- 
quences. 

In  modern  times,  also,  the  case  is  the  same,  even  in   de- 

^^  Let  no  one  think  these  names  of  old  heretical  sects  are  too  absurd 
to  be  true.  The  chosen  names  of  Modern  Heresy  are  just  as  ridiculous. 
The  *'■  Rather  brethren"  and  the  *'  Come-outers"  are  well  known. 
Another  instance  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  upon  the  evidence  of  one  who  was 
present,  and  is  now  a  clergyman.  In  Kentucky  he  went  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated preacher  from  Tennessee.     The  preacher  began, — '^  My  brethren 

we  are  all ,"  mentioning  the  name  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged, 

"in  West  Tennessee.  There  are  three  kinds  of  us,  Hardshell,  Softshell, 
and  Copperhead ;  I  am  a  Copperhead,  and  I  believe  thus  and  so."  He 
then  went  on  with  his  discourse. 
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spite  of  the  Press.  Of  the  flood  of  Enghsh  Dissenting  The- 
ology since  the  R^eformation,  how  few  relics  are  now  in  use ! 
Who  at  the  present  day  has  read  the  works  of  Penry,  the 
once  renowned  ''Martin  mar-prelate,"  who  set  England  in  a 
flame?  or  the  famous  *' Smectymnuus,"  who  under  this  un- 
couth cognomen  hid  five  as  learned,  able,  and  bitter  parsons 
as  ever  abused  ^Prelacy?'  or  the  writings  of  Hugh  Peters? 
or  *' Theophilus  Timercus  ?"  If  any  one  has  read  these 
books,  let  him  now  speak,  or  forever  hereafter  hold  his  peace. 
But  no  one  has  read  them  or  a  thousand  other  books  in  their 
day,  equally  renowned. 

Nay^  Genius  itself  will  not  long  preserve  books  anti-church 
in  their  principle.  For  this,  let  Milton  speak,  and  Vane, 
and  Baxter,  and  Herbert  of  Clierbury,  and  Hobbes.  The 
multitude,  too,  immediately  after  the  reformation  of  Luther- 
an and  Reformed  writers,  men  of  genius  and  vast  knowledge, 
''giants  upon  the  earth"  in  their  days,  who  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  or  are  fast  sinking.  These  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  promise  given  to  the  Church,  "  No  ^veapon  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise 
against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn." 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  side,  to  the  men  that  wrote 
in  the  Church  and  under  the  influence  of  her  tone  of  feeling. 
Here  we  have  middle -age  Kempis  with  his  thousands  of  edi- 
tions still  alive  upon  the  earth,  in  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
men;  and  Scougal  and  Sherlock,  Wilson  and  Taylor,  Hall 
and  Sutton,  Laud  and  Hickes,  and  Patrick,  and  the  unknown 
author  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  These  men  survive, 
and  are  to  this  day  a  comfort  and  consolation  to  thousands  of 
humble  minded  and  pious  Christians.  And  the  devotional 
books  of  sectarianism,  written  at  the  same  time,  have  perish- 
ed. For  what  reason  is  this  so  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
but'thatthey  who  are  '  in  the  Churchand  of  the  Church,'  have 
about  their  writings  a  something  of  the  odor  of  her  immor- 
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tality  that  renders  them  independent  of  time,  party  feeling, 
and  popular  predilections,  just  according  to  the  measure  they 
have  of  it? 

In  the  Church  there  is  an  unvarying  tone  of  sentiment 
upon  all  matters  of  doctrine,  feeling  and  practice.  This  in 
the  old  Church,  undivided,  attained  unto  an  instinctive  nice- 
ness  of  perception  which  enabled  men  to  pronounce  at  once 
upon  all  matters ;  and  this  feeling  was  a  sort  of  infinitesimal 
test  of  Heresy  even  in  the  smallest  admixture  of  it  with  truth, 
just  as  the  delicate  tests  of  Chemistry  will  detect  the  small- 
est proportion  of  poison  that  has  been  mingled  with  pure 
water.  This  feeling  was  carried  out  into  practice,  without 
any  express  laws  of  the  Church,  and  solely  by  the  individual 
instinct,  which  will  account  for  the  fact  of  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  the  Heretical  writings  of  the  first  ages. 
This  feeling  exists  in  the  true  Churchman  of  the  present 
day,  although  in  a  less  vigorous  tone,  and  by  and  by  will 
bring  about  the  same  result. 

From  the  above  facts  and  principles  I  infer,  first,  that  true 
Church  books  of  practical  piety  preach  the  Church  just  as 
effectually,  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  more  effectually,  than 
set  and  formal  defences  and  apologies.  These  therefore 
should  form,  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience,  a  stated  part 
of  every  clergyman's  library  for  parochial  use — these  and 
none  of  the  pious  books  written  by  men  **  who  hate  the 
Church  at  least  as  much  as  they  love  religion."  Every  book 
of  the  latter  kind  that  we  use  ourselves^  or  lend  to  others,  is 
a  decay  to  us  of  our  instinctive  sense  of  the  Church,  and  to 
them  an  encouragement  to  Heresy;  and  every  Church  book 
a  strengthening  of  our  hands — a  spreading  of  the  practical 
feeling  of  the  Church.  Of  course  this  is  highly  illiberal  in 
rae.  Well,  I  am  content  that  it  should  be  so  considered. — 
Still  I  say,    *  Church-books  for  Church-people.'      It  is  no 
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narrow  range  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  twenty 
nations  for  eighteen  centuries. 

Inference  the  Second.      "We  have  a  Tract    Society  and 
tracts.     These  are  for  the  most  part  polemical  or  apologeti- 
cal,  and  therefore  intended  for  those  without.     Let  us  have 
our  *  tracts  for  those  within,'  i.  e.,  some  of  those  practical 
books  that  have  been  the  delight  of  Churchmen  for  hundreds 
of  years,  printed  in  tract  form,  for  distribution  by  that  So- 
ciety.    There  are  at  present^  upon  its  lists  just  two  of  this 
kind, — let  us  have  a  dozen  or  twenty  such.    This  is  precise- 
ly what  we  want.    The  dissenters  call  us  cold,  dead  and  for- 
mal.    Let  the  body  of  pious  devotional  feeling  that  is  extant 
in  the  Church  and  is  now  totally  unknown  among  our  poorer 
classes  be  cast  among  us  in  tract  form ;  and  we  need  not 
fear  for  this  reproach.     When  our  communicants,  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  are  fed  upon  this  food,  and  thereby  are  enabled 
to  contrast  the  sober-sided  tone  of  every  day  piety  with  the 
frantic  and  merely  sensuous  extravagance  of  sectarian  emo- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  which  they  will  prefer. 

Thirdly.  There  are  in  the  Church,  as  far  as  concerns 
practical  piety,  different  tones  of  temper  and  frames  of  feel- 
ing. In  the  practical  books  of  the  Church  precisely  the 
same  variety  is  discernible.  "Hall's  Meditations"  therefore 
will  suit  one ;  the  "  Sacra  Privata"  another ;  '^  Kempis"  a 
third;  *^Beveridge's  Private  Thoughts"  a  fourth;  "The  Holy 
Living  and  Dying  of  Bishop  Taylor"  a  fifth:  and  so  on.  A 
Manual  of  this  kind  may  be  an  every  day  book  to  one,  while 
another  equally  pious,  yet  of  a  different  frame  of  feeling  and 
temper,  shall  not  be  able  to  relish  it.  The  same  individual, 
therefore,  shall  be  willing  to  give  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  for 
the  practical  book  that  will  be  suitable  to  himself,  and  yet 
shall  not  be  willing  to  give  the  same  sum  for  the  chance  of 

a  Written  in  1844.      Matters  have  slightly  mended  since. 
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such  a  book.  For  however  highly  recommended,  it  may  not 
be  the  one  he  wants,  and  therefore  he  will  have  to  buy  and 
buy,  as  some  clergymen  and  students  have  done,  until  he  ob- 
tains thereby  one  that  suits  him.  The  peculiar  class  of 
books  to  which  I  allude  are  manuals  or  books  of  daily  reli- 
gious reading.  Such  books  of  practical  piety,  to  give  John- 
son's description  of  them,  ''  as  one  may  take  up  and  lay 
often  down  and  read  a  little  of  them  every  day"  will  profit 
through  a  long  life.  In  such  books  as  these  the  Church  is  pe- 
culiarly rich.  If  they  were  printed  here  in  America,  a 
clergyman  might  easily  make  out  a  list  of  twenty  or  more, 
and  keep  them  in  his  parish  library.  By  lending  them  among 
his  people  they  would  soon  find  each  the  book  that  suited  him- 
self as  a  manual,  and  naturally  desire  to  posses  it.  Such  a 
procedure  would  end  in  fifty  such  books  of  daily  practical 
reading  being  in  use  for  one  that  is  so  at  the  present  time. 
They  toowould  be  Church  books,  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  truly  preach  the  Church  and  spread  her 
practical  spirit.  This,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  done, 
and  would  be  of  vast  service  to  us.  It  is  not  expensive,  for 
the  same  money  that  then  would  go  to  the  purchase  of 
*  practical  books'  of  the  true  stamp  is  now  expended  on  the 
miscalled  practical  piety  of  the  dissenters,  of  which  every  line 
breathes  an  influence  hostile  to  us.  For  pious  people  will 
have  pious  books,  and  if  they  are  not  supplied  with  the 
opportunity  by  the  Church  of  gratifying  the  meditative  and 
religious  sentiment  with  its  appropriate  food,  they  will  buy 
and  read,  or  try  to  read^  the  garbage  so  cheaply  published,  and 
so  importunately  pushed  into  circulation  by  the  dissenters, 
who  must  be  admitted  to  be  at  the  present  time  the  popular 
interests. 

Fourthy.  The  nice  little  books,  of  which  we  have  had 
such  a  swarm  of  late,  are  not  precisely  the  thing.  Of  course 
they  sell  well  for  obvious  reasons,  yet  they  are  not  the  books 
to  tell.     The  books  I  allude  to  are  those  of  individuals  *  in 
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the  Church,'  men  of  deep  feelings,  and  deep  learning,  who 
have  embodied  each  of  them  in  one  hook,  the  devotional 
thoughts  and  meditations  of  a  whole  life.  Such  are  the 
books  of  Andrews,  Beveridge,  Kempis,  Taylor,  Law,  and 
others  of  the  class  alluded  to.  Of  course  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  the  many  Churchmen  of  great  talents  who  in  these 
latter  days  '*have  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
shield  of  the  mighty/'  and  done  such  good  work  in  the  way 
of  apologies  and  defences.  But  for  the  class  alluded  to,  '  De- 
votional and  Practical  Manuals/  I  should  think  twenty  such, 
with  all  the  necessary  requisites,  could  be  found  among  the 
olden  books  for  one  that  is  the  produce  of  modern  times. 

Appleton's  Library  has  done  a  great  deal  of  service  in  this 
way.  Were  the  books  a  little  cheaper,  the  range  of  them  a 
good  deal  more  extensive,  and  had  our  clergy  a  thorough 
working  feeling  of  the  vast  possible  use  to  the  Church  of  such 
books,  I  should  think  a  great  deal  of  good  might  ensue,  to  the 
profit  of  the  Appletons  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church, — 
and  this  in  a  straight-forward  way,  without  'Secretary,' 
*  Treasurer,'  '  Committee  of  Publication,'  or  any  thing  else 
of  the  machinery 'well  paid,'  'well  abused,'  and  '  little-use- 
ful,' and  very  expensive,  of  'voluntary  societies,'  of  which 
I  have  a  most  hearty  dislike  and  abhorrence. 


5J'0t)^l0,  or  i\)tix  3nfinmu  upon  illoralxtg,  anir 
tl)t  €anBtB  oftljt  :3lpp£tiU  for  Jution- 


The  influence  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  matters  of 
boasting  at  the  present  day.  Great  indeed  is  the  power  of 
the  press,  and  yet  the  sober  minded  Christian  may  well  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  it  be  so  wholly  and  entirely  in 
favour  of  eduation,  morality  and  religion,  at  the  present  day, 
as  its  advocates  and  eulogists  commonly  imagine.  He  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  it  is  not  great  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment, which  needs  a  transcendently  good  and  great  guiding 
power,  than  as  great  and  good  in  itself.  Whether  now  it 
be  not  the  expression  rather  of  the  unchained  and  licentious 
will  of  man  than  of  the  will  of  God,  a  true  and  Christian  ex- 
amination of  the  influence  of  the  press,  a  searching  out  and 
defining  of  the  modes  and  manner  of  its  influences,  upon 
Christian  principles,  and  with  reference  to  the  aid  it  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  of  the 
actual  evils  that  it  is  for  want  of  such  an  examination  inflict- 
ing, is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  age 
— one  which  the  Church  is  yet  to  solve,  and  the  solution  of 
which  will  be  of  the  Litmost  importance.  And v  sure  I  am 
that  there  is  something  in  it  that  does  not  receive  its  adequate 
explanation  by  the  Romish  notion  of  the  bondage  of  a  censor- 
ship, nor  on  the  other  hand  is  explained  by  the  common- 
place doctrine  of  its  unlimited  and  ever-beneficial  influences. 

The  general  problem,  however,  I  do  not  intermeddle  with; 
only  giving  these  thoughts  that  they  may  rouse  abler  minds 
21* 
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than  mine  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  I  only  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Christian  reader  the  books  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  essay,  as  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  press — 
an  influence  which  I  believe  no  true  hearted  Christian  will 
account  to  be  aught  but  unmixed  evil. 

This  is  a  day  of  recurrence  to  first  principles^  of  searching 
into  causes  and  effects.  Action  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  good 
or  evil,  is  as  a  torrent;  the  individual  man  cannot  stay  it  by 
immediate  effort,  only  by  taking  his  position  confidently  and 
quietly  upon  principles  that  will  bear  him  up,  can  he  hope 
to  do  good.  No  cries  will  arrest  the  stream,  no  objurgations 
and  clamors  stop  its  course;  only  let  him  know  the  causes 
and  take  his  stand  upon  fixed  principle,  then  shall  he  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  daily  increasing  body  of  firm  opposition  to 
overflowing  evil,  and  it  shall  be  stopped.  At  this  time,  if 
ever,  should  the  Christian  put  full  faith  in  his  Lord's  saying, 
that  *'  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  for  these 
are  the  days  when  to  fight  against  the  mass,  to  reason  against 
their  action,  or  to  try  to  recall  them  to  reason,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  single  voice. 

So  it  is  with  the  attempt  to  check  the  stream  of  these 
books  that  now  pours  from  the  press.  They  come  forth  as 
a  torrent  which  no  effort  can  stay.  Their  circulation  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  production  of  the  day;  in  millions  they 
are  printed,  by  millions  read.  There  is  no  checking  the 
flood  of  this  evil.  Formerly  they  were  luxuries  for  the 
luxurious,  but  now  they  are  for  the  mass.  For  a  shilling  the 
poor  may  know  and  sympathise  with  as  much  of  the  ro- 
mantic villany  of  London,  the  refined  and  elegant  debauchery 
of  Paris,  as  in  former  times  the  rich  for  his  guinea.  Pollu- 
tion is  cheapened,  corruption  has  a  wide  circulation  at  a 
small  expense ;  on  the  centre  table  of  the  city  drawing  room, 
on  the  rough  hewn  boards  of  the  log  cabin,  these  books  have 
their  position ;  everywhere  through  our  country  they  scat- 
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ter  moral  decay.    What  can  bid  this  plague  to  cease  ?    Cer- 
tainly not  the  efforts  of  the  individual  Christian. 

There  are  evils  of  individual  action  which  the  iofluence  of 
the  individual  man  acting  by  himself  can  correct;  evils  of  so- 
ciety there  are,  too^  which  he  can  only  bear  up  against  and 
deplore.  This  overflowing  torrent  of  fiction  is  one  of  these 
last,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  despair  is  the  temper  upon  this 
matter  even  of  those  Christians  who  feel  most  acutely  its 
evils.  They  feel  the  evil,  they  perceive  the  uselessness  of 
all  attempts  to  stay  it,  they  look  upon  it  as  unavoidable  and 
unconquerable,  and  recognise  the  folly  of  struggling  against 
it,  and  thus  they  almost  despair* 

And  well  may  they  do  so,  for  it  is  evil  unmixed.  The  ap- 
petite for  fiction  craves  no  morality ;  at  the  present  day  it 
does  not  even  require  the  decent  veil  and  semblance  of  it 
which  was  wont  to  be  cast  over  these  productions.  Their 
authors  may  be  men  of  the  loosest  and  vilest  habits,  still  if 
they  only  have  a  vivid  imagination  their  works  are  read  greed- 
ily by  all  classes^read  to  the  destruction  of  all  moral  feel- 
ing, to  the  utter  overthrow  of  all  principles,  to  the  excite- 
ment of  all  evil  passions.  Men  talk  of  drunkenness  :  the 
effect  and  operation  of  these  books  is  a  perpetual  drunkenness 
of  heart  and  head. 

And  who  are  they  upon  whom  this  evil  influence  is  poured 
out?  Principally  the  young.  The  girl  and  the  boy  just 
starting  into  life  with  their  feehngs  fresh,  their  imaginations 
lively,  these  over  the  whole  country  are  the  mass  of 
our  novel  readers.  They  gloat  over  the  pages  of  Bulwer, 
and  learn  to  admire  his  heroes  who  are  thieves  and  swind- 
lers, his  heroines  who  are  postitutes  in  sentiment  and  feeling. 
They  sympathise  with  the  bandits  and  street-villains  of  Sue,^ 
the  buffoon  blackguards  of  Marryatt.     For  the  young  are 

^  [Sue^s  Mysteries  of  Jesuitism  is  doubly  dangerous,  for  cloaking  the 
vilest  libertinism  under  the  garb  of  a  deserved  attack  upon  a  hateful 
and  hated  sect.] 
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the  shilling  copies  ;  with  the  young  the  market  for  the  mil- 
lions of  these  productions;  it  is  the  pocket  money  of  the  boy 
and  girl  that  keeps  the  press  teeming  with  cheap  novels. 

Has  the  religious  man  ever  thought  upon  the  purposes  of 
the  family  as  an  institution  of  God  ?  Has  he  ever  considered 
that  the  object  of  its  institution  is  this, — ^that  in  its  shelter 
the  tender  minds  of  youth  should  be  shielded  "from  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world," — that  in  its  seclusion  children 
should  be  trained  up  as  in  a  sanctuary,  in  holiness  and  purity 
of  act  and  thought, — that  there,  in  that  period  of  life  which 
is  the  most  susceptible  of  good  or  evil,  when  sentiments  once 
impressed  remain  stamped  for  life,  the  father  and  the  mother, 
as  priests  of  God,  should  fix  upon  the  infant  mind  the  faith 
and  hopes  and  charities  of  heaven  ?  These  are  the  ends  of 
the  Christian  home,  and,  these  ends  fulfilled,  the  Christian 
home  and  hearth  is  in  truth  the  holiest  place  upon  the  earth, 
the  very  temple  and  throne  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Sancti- 
fier. 

Now  let  the  Christian  who  feels  these  truths  look  again. 
Evil  has  entered  within  his  sanctuary,  its  seclusion  has  been 
penetrated,  its  sanctities  polluted.  The  im.ages  of  the  vilest 
and  most  corrupt  scenes,  portrayed  and  reflected  by  the  most 
unprincipled  men  are  there  ;  a  pest  from  which  the  ancient 
home  was  protected  by  the  absence  of  the  press,  the  sav- 
age by  his  barbarousness,  the  European  peasant  at  the  pre- 
sent day  by  his  poverty  and  his  life  of  never-ending  drudg- 
ery. And  thus  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization  and  earth- 
ly prosperity,  the  homes  of  this  land,  through  the  influence 
of  the  press,  are  scourged  with  a  curse  from  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  unenhghtened, 
have  shielded  them. 

Men  may  think  this  exaggerated;  they  may  think  it  a 
matter  of  small  importance  that  their  daughters  read  Bulwer 
and  Sue.     But  it  is  no  small  thing  that  the  seclusion  of  the 
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family  should  be  laid  open  to  such  influences — that  the  pas- 
sions should  be  prematurely  aroused,  that  the  imagination 
should  be  set  on  fire  with  the  most  fascinating  descriptions  of 
evil,  that  books  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  line  that  can 
be  distasteful  to  the  vilest  of  women  and  the  worst  of  men 
should  become  the  mental  food  of  youth.  Truly  ordinary 
men  do  not  see  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  it. 

*  Too  true,'  the  common  religious  man  may  say,  '  but  the 
healing  shall  come  from  the  same  weapon  that  inflicted  the 
wound.  From  the  same  fountain  shall  flow  the  sweet 
waters  and  the  bitter.  The  press  itself  shall  counteract  the 
evils  of  the  press.  We  shall  make  it  an  instrument  of 
spreading  good  as  well  as  evil.  We  have  already  printed 
millions  of  Bibles;  we  shall  print  millions  more.  The  word 
of  God  shall  be  free — free  to  all  men — sixty-two  and  a  half 
cents  only  they  cost  a  piece — we  shall  pay  the  cash  and  put 
a  Bible  in  every  family  in  the  land.  Millions  of  tracts  also 
we  shall  print  and  pay  for,  they  as  well  as  shilling  novels 
shall  flood  the  land.  And  as  we  have  a  sort  of  suspicion  that 
even  this  may  not  be  enough,  the  most  literary  of  the  clergy, 
the  most  piquant  and  imaginative  of  pious  w^omen  shall 
write  religious  novels,  tales  and  stories,  for  the  young,  which 
must  be  very  efficient  in  pushing  the  others  out  of  circula- 
tion. We  shall  buy  them  for  our  children,  give  them  as  re- 
wards in  our  Sunday  schools,  in  way  every  thrust  them  into 
circulation.' 

God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  means  of  staying  the  cir- 
culation of  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible  !  Still  I  can  see  that 
all  these  means  are  inefficient,  that  something  more  is  to  be 
done  than  merely  the  placing  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual — that  there  is  a  power  requisite,  and 
that  a  greater  one  than  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  sixty- 
two  and  a  half  cents  plus  the  labor  and  time  of  the  distribu- 
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tor.  1  see  that  the  human  will  is  corrupt,  and  finding  in 
these  books  the  nutriment  its  depraved  appetite  requires,  it 
will  have  them  and  pay  for  them,  and  create  a  market  for 
them.  The  holy  word  of  God  is  distasteful  to  it,  and  it  re- 
quires a  power  to  train  and  educate  the  mind  to  a  taste  and 
feehng  for  it.  The  one  book,  therefore,  it  will  seek  and  pay 
for  and  enjoy — the  other  it  will  not  care  for,  and  hardly  re- 
ceive, even  when  gratuitously  given.  Something  else  must 
be  done,  while  this  should  not  be  left  undone.  However,  as 
the  persons  who  use  these  means  are  set  in  the  opinion  of 
their  efficiency,  and  as  no  arguments  of  mine  can  draw  them 
out  of  the  line  of  conduct  founded  upon  this  opinion,  I  shall 
leave  them  with  the  pithy  proverb,  that  '*  one  man  can  bring 
the  horse  to  the  water,  ten  cannot  make  him  drink."  I 
shall  leave  the  battle  to  be  fought  between  Daniel  Fanshaw 
and  Winchester,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  and  Bulwer,  certain 
that  both  parties  will  continue  to  write  and  print  as  long  as 
they  get  paid  for  it ;  and  ask  of  the  thoughtful  Churchman 
to  consider  the  causes  existing  in  the  state  of  society  that 
lead  to  the  immense  circulation  of  these  injurious  books. 

The  causes  I  consider  to  be  these  :  that  there  are  faculties 
and  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  which  have  in  religion, 
truly  so  called,  their  highest  and  fullest  gratification  and  their 
natural  and  healthy  food.  These  faculties  and  feelings  are 
most  exuberant  and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  The 
position  of  society  at  the  present  time,  and  all  the  influences 
which  it  exerts,  are  such  as  deny  to  them  their  proper  nutri- 
ment, and  owing  to  this  fact  the  appetite  is  prevented,  the 
craving  of  disease  is  produced,  and  the  mind  which  should 
have  received  the  natural  and  healthy  stimulus  falls  with  vio- 
lence upon  that  which  is  only  unhealthy  and  injurious.  In 
other  words,  T  see  in  the  present  craving  after  fiction  the  effect 
of  the  barrenness  of  society  at  the  present  in  all  high  and  lofty 
motives  that  appeal  to  the  deeper  nature  of  man ;  the  eflect 
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of  the  common-place  religioQ  of  the  day,  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  imperfect  hold  it  takes  upon  human  nature,  its  in- 
ability to  fill  and  satisfy  their  deeper  instincts  upon  which, 
how  little  soever  we  regard  them,  religious  faith  is  placed 
as  a  foundation. 

Our  business  now  is  to  follow  out  this  train  of  thought, 
and  the  first  question  is,  What  feelings  are  they  the  perver- 
sion of  which   gives  rise  to  this  diseased  appetite  ? 

I  look  to  the  Scriptures  and  I  find  that  *^  faith  is  the  evi- 
dence of  things  unseen."     I  see  there  that  all  the  facts  of  re- 
ligion have  this  character  of  invisibility,  every  thing  that  is 
eternal  and  real  is  therefore  unseen,  every  thing  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  bodily  senses  like  them  must  perish.     And  then 
when  I  consider  the  mind  of  man,  deeply  rooted  in   it  is  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  Unseen,  an  instinct  that  carries  him 
toward  the  invisible,  and  wafts  him  beyond  the  world  of  sense 
towards  a  world  where  the  senses  shall  not  be  the  inlets  of 
knowledge.     In  all  periods  of  man's  life  I  can  discover  the 
traces  of  the  existence  of  that  deep  and  inner  sense,  but  most 
of  all  in  childhood  and  youth.     Men  talk  of  the  imagination 
of  childhood  being  most  vivid.     They  know  not  w^hat  they 
say  when  they  use  the  word  Imagination.    It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  sense  of  the  Unseen  in  the  child, — the  feel- 
ing which  spirit  enveloped  in  clay  has  of  the  spiritual  world 
to  which  it  properly  belongs.     And  therefore  it  is  that  the 
truths  of  revelation,  which  opens  heaven  to  man,  are  then 
the  most  firmly  grasped  in  childhood.     In  this  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  which  never  has  yet  been  denied,  that  faith 
taught  then  cannot  be  untaught,  that  sentiments  of  the  things 
unseen,  God  and  heaven  and  hell,  then  impressed,  are  re- 
ceived with  such  undoubting  belief,  and  remain  for  life  un- 
eradicable. 

Again,  I  look  to  the  child  and  I  see  the  feeling  of  the 
supernatural.    The  feeling  oi 'power  and  wisdom  above  nature^ 
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unbounded,  worMng  as  well  without  means  as  with  them.  All 
the  objects  of  the  outward  world  are  to  the  child  symbolical 
of  such  power  as  this.  To  the  full  grown  man,  hacknied  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  there  is  a  web  of  association  which 
himself  has  suspended  upon  all  the  prominent  points  of  na- 
ture by  which  all  things  are  made  to  suggest  to  him  himself 
only,  and  it  needs  some  wonderful  display  of  power  to  rend 
this  web  and  show  the  man  the  true  meaning  of  the  outward 
world  as  symbolical  of  His  "  power  and  Godhead."  An 
earthquake  rending  the  earth  around  him,  a  storm  which 
makes  his  hardest  labor  and  strongest  courage  and  the  most 
consummate  product  of  his  skill  useless,  the  down-pouring 
of  Niagara,  or  the  sky-piercing  peaks  of  Himmaleh  or  Chim- 
borazoj  these  grand  exhibitions  of  overwhelming  power  it 
takes,  to  break  for  the  full  grown  man  the  cobweb  of  selfish 
association,  and  to  awaken  in  him  that  awful  sense  of  super- 
natural power  and  limited  divinity,  which  is  his  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  outward  world  and  which  in  the  child  is 
one  of  the  liveliest  faculties  of  the  mind. 

These  I  can  see  to  be  leading  and  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  young  mind,  feeding  in  brightness  with  the  advance  of 
time  and  increasing  intercourse  with  the  world.  And  besides 
these  I  see  the  affections  to  predominate,  hope  and  love  and 
gratitude  and  high  benevolence  of  heart,  and  generosity  and 
confiding  faith  which  does  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of 
falsehood.  All  these  sentiments  have  their  true  food  in  re- 
ligion ;  not  taught  as  a  lesson  in  geography,  nor  practised 
mentally  as  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  but  as  a  solemn  and  ever 
abiding  feeling,  binding  the  limited  creature  of  clay  and  time 
to  the  unseen  throne  of  the  Almighty  and  uncreated  God. 

For  these  I  do  not  say  there  is  not  any  nutriment,  for  God 
protects  man  against  even  man's  own  folly.  And  the  sun 
and  stars  which  He  has  made  are  above  us ;  the  Church  in 
despite  of  our  majority-principle  is  among  us,  and  shall  not 
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fail ;  the  family  relation  which  God  has  instituted  is  here ; 
and  man's  heart  will  still  seek  for  the  food  it  must  have,  will 
feel  its  wants  and  yearn  after  that  which  is  befitting  for  them 
as  a  child  new-born,  unfed.  But  we  have  put  away  from 
us,  far  as  we  can,  all  motives  that  address  these  feelings ;  as 
far  as  we  can  we  have  in  the  nation,  in  the  family,  in  reli- 
gion, annulled  and  invalidated  the  work  of  God  :  and  because 
of  this  voluntary  action  of  ours  it  is,  that  that  most  extraor- 
dinary combination  is  seen  in  our  character  of  faithlessness, 
dissimulation,  cold-hearted  selfishness,  suspicion  and  distrust 
in  action,  and  close  by  these  a  morbid  craving  in  the  young 
and  in  the  old  for  the  most  outrageous  and  improbable  won- 
ders of  fiction. 

But  we  shall  proceed  to  show  how  we  deny  their  proper 
food  to  the  instincts  above  specified.  And  first  with  regard 
to  the  nation.  We  have  few  traditional  glories.  Over  the 
most  part  of  our  land  the  forests  are  yet  uncharactered  with 
renown.  We  are  new,  and  our  past  is  not  traditional  but 
historical.  It  is  therefore  without  influence  upon  us,  or  we 
make  it  so.  We  are  thus  flung  back  upon  the  present.  And 
in  it  as  a  general  thing  no  high  motives  predominate,  noth- 
ing that  raises  man  above  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  and 
connects  him  with  the  invisible.  Food  and  clothing,  and  as 
a  means  of  these,  money, — this  is  the  grand  object  of  our 
pursuit.  Our  morality  the  morality  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  necessity  of  labor  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 
The  haughty  African,  as  the  bitterest  reproach  against  Rome 
in  her  latter  days  which  his  heart  could  cast  out,  said, 
"omnia  venalia  esse  Romae,"  all  things  were  marketable  at 
Rome.  That  bitter  sneer  we  have  made  the  central  and  ori- 
ginating fact  of  society,  and  our  universal  cry  is,  'Let  us 
have  a  market,'  '  What  shall  we  do  if  we  have  no  market?' 
In  truth  we  walk  not  as  a  nation  under  the  shadow  of  hea- 
ven. We  abide  not  under  the  sense  of  God's  glories,  but  in 
22 
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the  love  and  desire  of  mammon.  The  sole  tie  is  the  tie  of 
labor  done  and  cash  paid  for  it.  What  wonder  then  that  the 
mind,  its  feelings  of  the  eternal,  its  sense  of  the  unseen  un- 
filled by  external  society  and  its  conditions,  wearied  and 
worn  down  with  the  ever-present  sense  of  the  selfishness  and 
competition  that  pervades  all  society  around  it,  should  rush 
with  greediness  upon  the  unhealthy  stimulus  of  extravagant 
fiction,  as  the  hunger-bitten  operative  of  Manchester  seeks 
the  stimulus  of  his  gin  or  his  opium  as  a  relief  against  the 
cravings  of  an  ill-fed  body  ?  In  our  selfish  utilitarianism  as 
a  nation  is  half  the  explanation  of  this  morbid  craving  after 
fiction. 

Again,  look  at  the  family.     See  the  prayerless  homes,  the 
thankless  meals,  the  multitude  of  houses  wherein  no  sign  is 
ever  given  to  the  young  that  man  is  aught  else  than  a  beast 
with  reason,  a  mere  animal  to  live  by  his  reason  as  other 
animals  by  their  instinct.    Look,  too,  at  the  religious  homes 
in  which  "  Peter  Parley"  proves  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the 
infant  is  taught  religion,  forsooth !  by  childish  disproofs  of 
infidel  arguments,  the  very  existence  of  which  a  child  ought 
never  to  know;  in  which  religion  is  made  dry  and  wearisome 
by  the  arguments  of  books  that  are  to  avoid  dryness,  and  are 
themselves  most  sapless  because  they  address  the  reason  of 
the  child  instead  of  its  religious  sense.     In  the  family,  too, 
consider  the  want  of   religious  education,  from  the  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  child  cannot  be  a  Christian  because 
it  cannot  tell  its  experience !  the  denial  of  infant  baptism  and 
the  consequent  denial  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  infant  mind ;   and  this^  too,  when  the  child  Jesus, 
perfect  in  our  human  nature,  was  begotten  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  by  the  same  Spirit;  when  by  the  influences  of  the 
same  Spirit  even  before  His  birth  the  eternal  and  limitless 
Godhead  was  united  inseparably  with  unborn  humanity !    It 
is  then  a  natural  thing  that  childhood  and  youth  thus  cut  away 
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from  the  eternal,  divorced  from  the  unseen,  unassociated 
with  the  Almighty,  its  awful  feelings  of  reverence  thus 
baffled,  should,  with  a  depraved  and  perverted  appetite,  seek 
elsewhere  for  a  substitute  for  that  food  which  religion  in  the 
family  should  give  but  does  not.  Let  the  home  become  once 
more  the  temple,  the  parents  the  priests  of  that  temple.  Let 
the  child  feel  in  its  precincts  the  hallowed  breathings  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  no  small  effort  shall  then  have  been 
made  to  heal  the  morbid  appetite. 

But  not  only  here  but  also  in  the  outward  aspect  of  reli- 
gion, the  causes  for  this  perverted  appetite  exist  in  the  same 
denial  of  the  L^nseen  and  supernatural,  the  same  starvation 
of  the  affections.  Religious  societies,  whatever  we  may  say, 
are  in  a  position  of  competition.  This  places  them  in  the 
opinion  of  all  men  in  the  very  lowest  point  of  estimation — in 
that  situation  which  the  most  destroys  all  general  reverence 
and  respect.  God  is  one.  The  very  idea  of  unity  is  one  of 
overpowering  awe,  an  idea  upon  which  the  soul  religiously 
abides.  But  these  are  jarring  fragments.  This,  besides  the 
injury  it  does  the  clergy  and  religion  in  general  opinion,  in- 
jures them  in  their  own  opinion  ;  its  tendency  is  to  make  the 
idea  of  sustaining  themselves  an  ever  present  idea  in  the 
clerical  mind ;  it  is  a  constant  temptation  to  all  sorts  of  de- 
cent chicanery  and  respectable  intrigue  ;  it  substitutes  the 
desire  of  being  popular  for  the  sense  that  they  are  ministers 
of  an  unseen  God.  It  has  done  away  from  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  preachers  and  their  people  (here  I  speak  not  of  our 
clergy  for  they  have  counteracting  influences)  the  idea  of 
self-denial,  and  substituted  for  it  that  of  comfort.  Such  are 
the  evils  of  religion  as  a  system  of  rival  shops,  a  competition 
of  preachers  who  must  drive  the  trade  hard  else  they  cannot 
support  themselves. 

But  the  evils  of  this  divided  state  are  still  more  plainly 
seen  in  the  fact  that  denial  not  affirmation  is  now  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  sects.  What  are  Baptists  but  they  that  deny  in- 
fant baptism  ?  Unitarians,  but  the  sect  that  denies  the  divinity 
of  Christ  our  blessed  Lord  ?  Methodist  Episcopalians, 
but  they  that  deny  Episcopacy  ?  New  Presbyterians,  but 
they  that  deny  the  doctrines  of  the  Old?  Universalists, 
but  they  that  deny  eternal  punishment  ?  Denial,  denial,  de- 
nial— fifty  points  of  denial  has  each  sect  for  one  of  beliefs 
And  with  them  all,  whatsoever  arguments  they  may  utter, 
the  true  argument  is  a  denial  of  the  Unseen.  *  I  do  not  see, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  believe,  but  deny.'  In  truth  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ordinary  religion  is  an  influence  of  denial  and 
negation  of  the  Unseen  and  supernatural. 

The  same  influence  also  makes  itself  felt  in  their  houses  of 
worship.     '  Houses  of  God'  they  are  not,  for  if  they  were, 
there  would  be  some  sign  of  their  belonging  to  God  ;  some  sign 
and  symbol  of  reverence  for  Him  who  is  unseen  and  eternal 
would  breathe  over  the  humblest  of  them  an  influence  which 
at  our  first  entering  would  awe  us  into  respect  for  Him. 
Whereas  in  truth  the  mass  of  men  entering  into  these  houses 
do  not  feel  even  so  much  respect  as  to  take  ofl"  their  hats. 
There  would  be,  if  these  houses  were  in  truth  thought  to  be 
houses  of  God,  some  other  token  and  symbol  of  His  presence 
than  a  machine  to  talk  from  called  a  pulpit,  and  a  man  there 
talking  to  his  fellows  for  two  hours  upon  a  stretch, — some 
other  token  than  this  of  the  '  talking  man'  for  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  that  this  house  was  in 
truth  built  for  God.     In  the  country  their  meanness,  and 
often  their  squalor,  suggests  at  once  that  they  are  '  meeting- 
houses' to  meet  in,  there  to  sit  some  hours  a  week.     In  the 
cities  they  are  '  meeting-houses'  too,  suggesting  man  and  not 
God.     For  every  thing  that  can  make  man  comfortable  is 
there,  every  thing  that  can  make  him  at  ease  with  himself. 
From  the  pews — whose  situation  and  expensiveness  keep  up 
vanity,  purse  pride,  and  the  feeling  of  exclusiveness,  with 
their  luxurious  cushions  that  tell  him  to  sit  at  his  ease,  for 
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there  is  nothiDg  reverent,  nothing  awful  in  the  act  of  worship 
— up  to  the  eloquence  of  the  *  talking  man'  his  money  has 
hired.  These  things  are  preaching,  and  plainly  too ;  they 
are  telling  men  in  a  loud  voice  every  time  they  enter  there- 
in mat  there  is  no  God,  nothing  in  the  outward  world  that 
is  significant  of  God,  even  in  His  house.  They  are  second- 
ing bravely  our  selfishness,  which  makes  all  outward  nature 
suggestive  of  our  own  profit.  Even  in  the  house  where  man 
meets  to  worship  God,  they  tell  him  not  of  God,  but  of  his 
own  comfort,  ease  and  satisfaction,  all  accruing  from  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  world. 

Now,  take  the  child  there,  and  because  of  this  hiding  away 
of  the  invisible,  what  is  more  discursive  to  his  heart  and  soul 
than  an  attendance  upon  such  worship]  This  is  a  fact  a 
thousand  times  acknowledged  and  testified  to  by  the  constant 
search  after  the  interesting  and  the  exciting  that  shall  be  able 
to  engage  the  minds  of  children.  Why,  the  very  act  of  wor- 
ship ought  to  be  ioteresting  ! 

And  so  it  is,  as  the  multitude  of  children  using  the  Liturgy 
of  our  Church  testifies ;  as  the  interest  with  which  they  view 
Confirmation,  Ordination,  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist  also 
evidences  ;  for  in  these  man  is  put  altogether  away  and 
man's  abilities,  only  God  is  signified. 

We  have  viewed  the  ordinary  religion,  we  have  seen  that 
it  ministers  not  unto  the  invisible,  that  neither  in  the  house 
nor  yet  in  the  house  of  worship  is  it  capable  of  filling  the 
mind  or  feeding  the  instincts  whereby  the  mind  seeks  natu- 
rally after  God.  To  its  poverty,  its  bleakness,  its  barrenness, 
the  feeble  hold  it  takes  of  human  nature,  we  ascribe  the  last 
of  the  causes  that  originate  the -appetite  for  novel  reading. 
We  may  have  made  it  out  imperfectly,  for  when  such  a  mul- 
titude of  influences  come  to  bear  upon  one  point  it  is  easy 
to  omit  one  or  many  and  still  be  right.  However,  we  have 
said  enough  to  suggest  to  abler  minds  many  serious  and  vital 
22* 
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considerations.  Enough  to  show  the  responsibility  that  rest&* 
upon  the  Church,  that  which  she  is  able  to  do,  and  that 
which  she  alone  can  do,  For  in  her  and  in  her  alone  do  we 
see  the  hope  for  a  restoration  of  a  sounder  and  graver  mind, 
and  a  healthier  mental  appetite  than  this  which  gorges  it- 
self upon  the  ofFal  of  Bulwer  and  Sue. 

We  confess  also  that  we  believe  that  there  is  a  specific 
action  which  the  Church  might  take  in  her  public  worship, 
that  would  tend  to  restore  again  the  proper  nutriment  to  the 
feelings  mentioned.  But  of  this  not  now.  A  very  grievous 
evil  we  have  spoken  of;  we  have  truly  specified  its  causes. 
There  are  many  that  feel  them,  and  the  healing  will  yet 
comco 
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Among  the  most  curious  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
speculations  in  moral  philosophy,  are  those  that  concern  the 
conscience  in  its  various  states  and  operations.      I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  upon  this  subject  at  present;  though  I  think 
that  when  Church  principles  have  attained  full  dominance, 
this  subject  will  be  a  part  of  Church  education  that  must 
naturally  take  the  place  of  that  exceedingly  shallow  thing 
called  the    'Evidences  of   ChristiEmity.'      I  only  intend  to 
point  out  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  ensuing  parts  of  this 
paper,  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "an  instinctive 
conscience;"  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Christian,  by  obedience, 
constant  and  unceasing,  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  as 
informed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  attain  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual case  such  an  exquisitely  accurate  sense  of  the  presence 
of  evil  in  any  proposed  action,   that  by  a  judgment  almost 
unerring  and  instantaneous  he  shall  reject  that  course  which 
is  wrong  ; — instinctively — and  with  accuracy  as  minute  as 
the  test  of  the  chemist  that  can  detect  the  millionth  part  of 
the  grain  of  arsenic.     This  is  a  wondrous  fact,  and  I  believe, 
strange  as  it  is,  most  men  conversant  with  the  science  of 
ethics,  will  at  once  admit  it  a  fact;  and  stranger  still,  it  de- 
pends  not  upon  reasoning,  upon  information,  or  upon  know- 
ledge, but  is  the  gift  of  God,  ensuing  upon  that  grand  source 
of  moral  knowledge,   *' a  willing   and  habitual  obedience  to 
God's  laws.-' 

Taking  the  fact  for  granted  as  I  have  stated  it,  it  has  been 
to  me,  I  confess,  a  source  of  great  delight  to  follow  the  fact 
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out ;  to  consider  in  what  case  this  privilege,  which  in  the 
individual  is  an  '  instinctive  conscience,'  may  belong  to  a 
Body;  *Mn  what  case  a  whole  body  of  men,  when  a  course 
is  proposed  to  them  as  '  a  body'  will  possess  such  a  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  :  and  while  their  reasons,  perhaps,  may 
be  imperfectly  expressed,  perhaps  placed  upon  untenable 
ground,  or  inadequate,  will  yet '  instinctively'  take  the  right 
course."  I  have  thought  upon  this  problem,  I  will  not  say 
veiy  deeply,  but  as  deeply  as  I  could,  and  I  could  not  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  must  be  the  Church 
which  alone  could  fulfil  the  conditions  :  a  body  of  imperfect 
men,  with  imperfect  consciences,  and  imperfect  information, 
yet  divinely  founded,  and  therefore  with  a  constitution  adapt- 
ed to  those  dim  abysses  of  our  nature  that  lie  far  down  un- 
seen, and  defy  metaphysical  analysis  ;  a  body  which,  in  the 
mysterious  chain  of  fiual  causes,  is  the  next  link  to  Him  that 
is  the  *final  cause  of  all  things,'  and  therefore,  above  all  things 
created,  is  under  the  providential  care  of  the  Father  ;  has 
the  perpetual  presence  of  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the  warning 
and  guiding  influences  of  the  Holt  Spirit.  Such  are  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  possessed  of  these, 
we  might  expect  naturally  that  such  a  guidance  would  be 
vouchsafed  to  her  when  faithful^  as  is  given  to  the  individual 
Christian  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  In  other  words,  I 
say  that  the  Church  when  faithful^  as  the  Christian  when 
obedient,  is  'instinctively'  guided  into  the  course  of  conduct 
that  conduces  most  to  their  great  objects  respectively;  the 
Christian  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  the  Church 
for  the  union  of  all  men  to  the  Body  of  Christ  our 
Lord.  Would  that  Churchmen  could  realize  that  they  be- 
long to  a  Body  so  guided,  and  that  there  is  properly  no 
such  things  as  *  politics'  in  the  Church!  Then  would  they 
feel  the  utter  worthlessness  of  those  great  and  brilliant 
schemes  which  we  see  day  by  day  bubbling  up  and  breaking ; 
then  would  they  discern  that  '  duty'  and  *  obedience'  are  the 
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greater  objects  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  and  not  *  observation  ;' 
and  then  we  should  advance  universally,  all  quietly,  and  all 
evenly. 

I  have  thought  that  in  the  Church  in  America,  I  discerned 
signs  of  that  'Instinctiveness'  of  action  ;  and  therefore  have 
proposed  to  give  some  instances  of  it;  to  show  how,  in  some 
matters,  the  Church  has  pursued  such  a  course  as  in  com- 
mon opinion  threatened  her  destruction  ;  how  her  weaklings 
lamented  over  her  approaching  downfall,  and  her  enemies 
without  rejoiced  ;  how  the  men  inside,  that  sympathized  with 
those  outside,  groaned  over  her  unfaithfulness  ;  and  'poor  dear 
souls'  thought  themselves  *  left  alone  in  Israel ;'  how  the  Body 
of  the  Church  cared  little  for  prophesyings  of  evil;  and  in 
spite  of  argument  and  pathos,  and  the  lamentations  of  fear 
and  discontent,  went  on  her  course ;  and  then — after  this 
wonderful  buzz — the  world  found  out  the  Church  was  right. 

This  I  have  seen,  and  others  have  seen  it  too ;  and  I  think 
it  no  harm  that  it  should  be  laid  before  Oixxvchmen  plainly^ 
by  example.  Therefore,  take  as  examples  the  subjects  where- 
upon has  been  spent  the  most  outrageous  and  furious  fanati- 
cism of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  say  Abolitionism,  Revivalism, 
Temperance,  and  Moral  Reform.  In  all  these,  the  Church 
has  been  wholly  passive  ;  she  has  taken  no  share  in  them. 
She  has  promptly  repressed  all  tendencies  that  way  in  her 
ministers ;  she  alone  has  had  the  power  and  ability  and  the 
'Instinctive  sense'  to  do  so,  and  upon  these  points  her  absti- 
nence from  these  excesses  into  which  all  other  denominations 
have  fallen,  has  been  a  quiet  and  continual  protest  against 
them.  They  are  now  coming  round  and  thinking  we  may  be 
right;  the  years  that  we  have  spent  in  godly  quietness  and 
peace,  and  they  in  fanatical  and  tumultuous  uproar,  have 
been  a  hard  lesson. 

To  take  "Abolitionism"  for  instance:  the  Church  has 
steadily  opposed  it,  from  the  beginning.     The  sects  all  took 
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it  up,  their  people  too.  The  sects  have  found  that  it  bre^^s 
down  their  societies;  they  now  run  against  it,  and  put  it  away 
from  their  pulpits.  The  people,  too,  as  a  mass,  reject  it.  It 
is  not  a  month  since^  Ohio,  the  most  abolitionist  State  in  the 
Union,  gave  but  five  thousand  votes  to  the  candidate  of  that 
party,  while  the  other  two  candidates  got  an  aggregate  of 
four  hundred  thousand  votes,  showing  thereby  that  eighty  to 
one  of  the  people  were  against  the  party.  The  same  result 
has  been  shown  in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere. 

And  w^ell  may  the  common  sense  of  the  people  revolt  now 
against  it;  for  a  more  senseless  and  inefficient  farce^  or  move- 
ment that  had  less  regard  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  paid 
less  respect  to  the  law,  the  Scripture,  or  the  character  of 
good  men,  compared  to  its  own  self-will,  there  has  not  been. 
And  very  favorable,  apparently,  w^as  the  face  of  things 
to  it;  promising  well  to  its  success.  All  men  allowed  then, 
as  all  men  do  now,  that  slavery  was  a  wrong  thing,  and  per- 
nicious in  its  effects  upon  society.  What  a  widespread  field 
this,  for  the  orator,  the  agitator,  the  horror-maker,  the  ready 
writer  of  patriotism,  politics,  and  the  religion  of  the  heart  and 
feelings  !  What  an  opportunity  for  public  opinion  to  put 
forth  its  'omnipotence,'  and  the  'manufacturers  of  that 
'ere  article,'^  to  profit  by  it  and  be  great  men!  What  a 
chance  for  the  clergy  to  manifest  themselves  as  orators 
and  patriots,  and  to  '  exert  their  influence '  leading  on 
their  congregations  as  embattled  hosts  in  the  forthcoming 
crusade  !  So  ended  Act  the  first !  with  grave  deliberation, 
unanimous  opinion,  high  resolves. 

And  Act  the  second  begins — with  difficulties.  The  Scrip- 
ture says  nothing  against  slavery. 

^  Written  in  June,  1S43. 

^  A  demagogue  being  asked  in  reference  to  some  opinions  he  was  ex- 
pressing, whether  he  was  not  afraid  of  public  opinion;  replied,  with  the 
utmost  scorn,  '*  Public  opinion,  Sir  !  I  am  one  of  those  that  manufacture 
that  'ere  article,^^ 
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*  Oh  yes,  but  it  is  misinterpreted  by  slaveholders,  we  will 
interpret  it  again.' 

The  law  is  for  it. 

*  Yes,  but  the  law  is  wrong;  public  opinion  makes  the  law; 
WE  make  public  opinion,  and  therefore  the  law  is  for  us  and 
against  slavery.' 

Slaveholders  have  been  good  men,  such  as  Washington. 
'  Yes,  but  in  spite  of  their  circumstances.' 
Well,  God's  moral  government  put  them  in  those  circum- 
stances. 

'Perhaps  it  did,  but  men  make  circumstances,  we  will 
make  them ;  and  they  will  make  men  better  than  Washing- 
ton. And  so  is  slavery  a  sin  against  God's  laws,  illegal,  un- 
naturalj  against  man's  inalienable  rights.  The  world  must  be 
told  so  ;  the  negro  must  be  told  so,  and  if  he  choose  to  steal 
his  master's  property  or  cut  his  throat  in  defence  of  an  in- 
alienable right,  why,  we  wont  say  it  is  wrong.' 

Then  comes  the  third  Act — the  tremendous  machine  '  Pub- 
lic Opinion,'  is  in  full  operation.  Hark  to  the  million  speeches 
that  clang  in  Ossianic  style  through  the  stormy  New  Eng- 
land hills, — view  the  clericalities  that  shower  upon  us  ser- 
mons, addresses,  prayers,  composed  of  ingredients  the  most 
stimulating, — newspapers  fly  forth  pregnant  with  thunder  and 
lightning  of  the  bluest;  pamphlets,  which  if  they  only  could 
speak,  would  make  the  world  weep;  a  shower  of  anecdotes 
like  hail ;  and  amid  the  storm,  glimpses  cloud-enwrapt  are 
caught  of  the  working  Jupiter  of  the  hurricane,  Mr.  Garri- 
son ;  George  Thompson  too,  sweeps  past  in  awful  state  ;  and 
Harriet  Martineau,  as  the  modern  Hecate  of  Malthusianism 
and  political  economy,  adds  horror  supernatural  to  the  stormy 
scene.  Never  was  there  so  fearful  a  storm  since  the  wars  of 
the  giants. 

Then  comes  in  Act  the  fourth.     The  giant  wielders  of  the 
giant  arms  have  made  such  a  fearful  hubbub,  that  the  slave- 
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holders  begin  to  think  that  they  have  the  people  really  with 
them ;  that  law,  and  Gospel,  and  common  sense,  are  to  be 
swept  away ;  and  so  they,  while  with  one  hand  they  hold 
the  negroes  with  a  firmer  grasp,  with  the  other  *  make  the 
pathetic,'  most  piteously  representing  themselves  as  muchin- 
jured  men,  '  the  kindest  masters  upon  earth ;'  they  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  agitators  under  the  guise  of  preachers,  and 
catch  a  few  whom  the  mob  hangs  or  lynches ;  whereupon 
the  talking,  printing,  huzzaing  gentlemen  north,  are  more 
violent  than  ever,  and  the  scene  closes  in  awful  confusion ! 

Act  Fifth,  Old  Demos  awakes  ;  finds  his  children  making 
fools  of  themselves,  and  gives  some  rough  signs  of  it ;  and 
these  *  great  men'  are  found  to  be  no  '  great  men  ;'  denun- 
ciation not  to  be  omnipotent;  newspapers  to  be  fallible,  pub- 
lic opinion  not  much  better :  common  sense  is  come  again, 
and  each  man  thinks  it  better  '  to  mind  his  own  business :' — 
and  accordingly,  the  pulpits  put  it  out — the  newspapers  let  it 
sleep  in  the  grave — and  Garrison,  who  according  to  the  she- 
philosopher.  Miss  Martineau,  is  very  like  *^  Moses  in  Egypt" 
indeed,  and  almost  as  great  a  man,  is  found  after  all  not  to  be 
Moses,  but  Garrison.  The  slaves  are  a  little  worse,  and 
northern  men  a  little  wiser — the  play  is  over,  and  the  sole 
consolation  to  the  would-be  heroes,  is  that  song  about  free- 
dom written  by  the  basest  slave  of  sensualism,  Lord  Byron : 

*'For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  often  lost  is  ever  won ;" 

which  being  sung  to  dolorous  music,  the  curtain  falls.  The 
calculable  amount  of  the  whole  movement  being  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  most  lawless  and  uncharitable  fanaticism,  of 
which  the  actors  are  now  ashamed;  an  immensity  of  strong 
representation  and  exaggerated  statement,  and  fierce  denun- 
ciation ;  a  quantity  of  sheets  of  paper,  printed  and  written, 
as  useful  to  posterity  as  those  which  the  madman  scrawls  in 
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iiis  cell ;  the  chains  ©f  the  slaves  rivetted  the  tighter,  and  a 
quantity  of  incidental  slaughter  and  homicide.  Grand  results 
of  a  grand  movement,  grandly  devised  on  the  grand  principles 
of  the  age,  and  grandly  conducted  on  the  same  !  Where  was 
the  Church  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  uproar,  when  elo- 
quence darted  forth  her  fiercest  lightnings,  and  poetry  was 
flinging  her  keenest  iambics,  and  the  press  was  all  alive  and 
kicking  ?  She  was  quietly  "  minding  her  own  business." 
And  yet  if  we  believo  the  best  historians  of  modern  times,  it 
was  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Church  that  smote  down 
Roman  and  feudal  slaveiy.  Yet  was  she  quietly  minding  her 
own  business  at  the  present  conjuncture;  for  the  Church 
hath  her  own  way  of  doing  things,  and  is  not  to  be  bullied,  or 
spurred,  or  flattered.  Shame  on  her,  then,  quoth  the  poet ; 
'  eternal  and  everbranding  shame,'  chimes  in  the  hack-ora- 
tor.   Yet  the  Church  is  not  ashamed,  and  has  no  need  so  to  be. 

^^ Slaves,  be  obedient  to  your  masters,"  says  St.  Paul; 
**  art  thou  called  being  a  slave,  [so  in  the  original,]  care  not 
for  it,  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  the  rather,  for 
he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord  being  a  slave,  is  Christ's  free- 
man ;  likewise  he  that  is  called  being  free,  is  Christ's 
slave.^^  And  yet  Paul,  who  wrote  these  very  words, 
preached  that  Gospel  which  in  its  effect  overthrew  Roman 
and  feudal  slavery.  Is  not  this  incongruous,  admitting  the 
words  to  be  rightly  translated  ?  Surely  it  is :  for  those  out- 
side the  Church,  who  reject  Church  principles  and  Church 
doctrine,  the  sole  reconcilers  and  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
the  whole  Bible  is  full  of  incongruities. 

Now  for  Church  people,  and  upon  Church  principles, 
and  Church  doctrines,  I  shall  try  to  show  how  upon  this 
matter  the  instinctive  course  of  the  Church  has  been  right, 
and  upon  what  principles  her  ministers  may  base  their  '  non- 
interference'   in  this  and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind. 

Our  Lord  has  given  us  the  precept  '*  not  to  resist  evil  ;'*  in 
23 
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various  passages  has  He  directed  us  to  obey  the  '  lawful  au- 
thorities.' There  is  to  this  no  qualification,  '  if  they  act  just- 
ly.' St.  Paul  has  given  the  same  precept  of  'passive  obedi- 
ence' to  the  ministers  of  the  law,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
at  that  time  they  were  unjust  and  idolators.  And  no  one 
passage  of  the  Scripture  can  be  brought  that  authorizes  re- 
sistance, much  less  rebellion  or  revolution.  These  passages 
are  still  plainly  on  the  face  of  the  Scripture.  The  false  tra- 
dition and  false  doctrine  of  the  age  explain  them  away.  The 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church  in  those  ages  when  Chris- 
tianity was  purest,  before  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  as- 
serts the  meaning  of  them.  The  non-interference  of  our 
State-free  Charch  in  ^  Abolitionism,'  and  other  political  move- 
ments, show  that  we  '  instinctively'  hold  to  the  same  views 
of  their  meaning. 

The  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  explains  them.  Un- 
der the  fiercest  tyranny  of  ancient  Rome,  while  the  rights 
which  the  ancient  Christians  unquestionably  possessed  as 
Roman  citizens,  (see  the  case  of  St.  Paul,)  were  most  law- 
lessly and  ferociously  broken  in  upon,  we  never  for  three 
hundred  years  hear  of  any  armed  resistance  to  power  ille- 
gally exercised ;  no  Christian  ever  united  in  a  conspiracy 
against  a  single  individual  of  these  monsters  of  iniquity,  the 
Roman  emperors.  This  is  an  historical  fact — Origen  chal- 
lenges them  to  show  a  Christian  conspirator,  Tertullian  too, 
and  St.  Augustine.  Christianity  then,  was  a  religion  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  obedience.  'Passive  obedience^  and  ' ^ion-resist' 
ance'  were  the  universal  law  of  Christian  morals. 

As  proof  of  this,  I  shall  just  bring  one  passage.  I  might 
adduce  hundreds.  (St.  Austin  on  the  City  of  God,  22d 
book,  chapter  6:)  "The  City  of  God,  when  it  might  have 
sent  forth  to  war  against  the  impious  persecutors  numerous 
armies,  or  rather  whole  nations  of  men;  yet  still  it  did  not 
send  them  forth  to  fight  for  temporal  deliverance,  but  rather. 
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that  it  might  obtain  peace  eternal,  gave  no  opposition  to 
persecution.  Christian  men  were  chained,  were  imprisoned, 
were  tortured,  were  burned,  were  hewed  in  pieces,  yet  for 
all  this  they  grew  in  numbers.  It  was  their  purpose  not  to 
fight  for  earthly  safety,  but  to  despise  it  in  comparison  with 
their  heavenly  Saviour."  Every  one,  too,  may  remember 
the  eloquent  passage  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he  describes  the 
desolation  that  would  have  ensued  in  the  Roman  cities  had 
the  Christians  merely  withdrawn  ;  and  thence  argues  what 
they  might  have  done  had  their  principles  been  as  those  of 
the  heathen.  It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  show  that 
these  were  Church  principles  in  the  olden  time.  Now  they 
disagree  with  modern  so-called  Christianity,  and  to  it  are 
*  sublimely  ridiculous.'  And  it  is  only  in  an  extreme  case, 
that  their  suitableness  to  the  Christian  profession  flashes  out 
upon  us.  Such  an  extreme  case  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  cut  from  the  papers  of  the 
day,  from  a  '  modern  Christian,'  a  missionary  who  was  sent 
to  Africa,  detailing  an  attack  upon  his  station,  and  how  val- 
iantly he  fought;  and  so  little  sensible  was  the  poor  man  of 
the  inconsistency  with  the  Gospel  precepts  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace  fighting,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
details  of  a  most  horrid  butchery  done  by  him  in  self-defence, 
he  quotes  St.  Paul's  saying,  **  The  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal!" 

Now,  I  believe  that  these  doctrines  of  ^passive  obedience^ 
and  ^non-resistance^  do  belong  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Church 
alone ;  and  upon  the  instinctive  perception  of  their  truth, — 
for  though  they  have  been  obscured, — yet  still  do  they  form 
part  of  Church  principle — do  I  found  the  justification  of  the 
non-interference  of  the  Church  in  the  anti-slavery  question, 
as  well  as  in  all  political  matters  whatsoever.  And  upon  them 
do  I  place  the  sure  hope  of  the  Christianization  of  the  slave ; 
an  object  which  all  deem  desirable,  and  yet  most  seem  to 
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look  upon  as  impracticable  ;  so  much  has  the  idea  of  *  rehel- 
lion,''  ''revolution^''  * non-suhmission,^  and  ^ non- sufferance^  of 
wrong  and  evil,  entwined  itself  with  the  modern  popular  idea 
of  what  Christianity  is. 

How,  then,  is  the  Church  clergyman  to  go  among  the  ne- 
groes ?  Not  with  the  sentimentalisms  of  evangelical  piety, 
— not  with  the  'justification  by  feeling^  of  the  sects, — not 
with  preaching,  which  to  appreciate  requires  a  refined  lite- 
rary taste  and  cultivated  habits, — but  with  the  declaration  as 
a  fact  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man,  made  in  Holy 
Baptism,  unannulled  and  unimpeached  by  the  state  of  tem- 
poral slavery,  (as  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  above  passage  of 
St.  Paul,)  with  its  consequent  train  of  duties  and  of  obedience ; 
with  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  real  union,  personally  be- 
tween  Christ  and  the  believer,  and  the  worthlessness  com- 
pared with  that  mysterious  tie  of  all  earthly  relations  what- 
soever;  with  the  holy  example  to  set  before  the  slave,  as  the 
model  of  his  life,  of  Him  ''  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  slave^^* 
(so  in  the  original;)  with  the  sense  upon  his  soul  of  the 
shortness  of  life  and  of  its  being  a  state  of  sufifering;  with 
finally  the  doctrine  of  ^passive  obedience^  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  for  conscience,  to  a  master  whose  authority  is  establish- 
ed by  law,  and  of  ^non-resistance^  to  that  authority,  even 
though  it  be  vilely  and  illegally  exercised. 

These  are  Church  feelings  and  Church  doctrines,  and 
looking  at  them  as  such,  they  give  a  great  hope  for  the 
Church  that  possesses  them,  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
slave  population. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks.  On  these  principles, 
and  on  these  alone,  can  Christianity  be  taught  our  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  slaves;  on  these  can  be  taught  the  Gospel 
on  the  model  of  those  times  when  Christianity  was  the 
purest.  The  ordinary  Christianity,  as.  inculcated  by  sectarian, 
teachers,  rejects  and  laughs  to  scorn  these  priiiciples,  and 
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makes  its  boast  that  temporal  freedom  has  ever  followed  hi 
its  steps ;  and  truly  wherever  it  has  been,  rebellion  and 
slaughter  'for  conscience  sake''  has  followed  in  its  steps. 
Hence  do  I  argue  that  the  Church,  the  Church  alone,  can 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  slaves  consistently  with  the  perma- 
nence of  their  present  bondage,  which  the  law  establishes, 
and  the  constitution  guarantees,  and  which  therefore  we  on 
our  principles  cannot  assail.  And  in  that  bondage  we  can  see 
no  obstacle  to  the  Gospel  preached  among  them :  in  that 
Gospel  we  see  no  immediate  consequent  necessity  for  libera- 
tion, even  if  they  receive  it  in  its  greatest  fullness  and  purity. 
And  this  we  base  upon  that  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  and  upon 
the  Church  doctrines  above  laid  down. 

Secondly,  I  would  remark,  that  if  the  Church  does  not 
take  the  Christianization  of  the  slave  in  hand  upon  Church 
principles,  '  individual  or  private  Christianity'  will  creep  in ; 
as  they  cannot  by  any  power  under  heaven  be  kept  alto- 
gether without  knowledge.  It  will  increase,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  same  as  it  has  elsewhere  been  with  the  Christi- 
anity that  admits  it  the  duty  of  man  to  avenge  wrong.  For 
wherever  Christianity  without  the  Church  has  been,  there 
active  and  armed  resistance  to  wrong  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle,  and  the  issue  of  that  principle  rebellion^ 
slaughter^  and  success — for  a  time.  The  Huguenots  in 
France,  the  Puritans  in  England,  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land, the  'pilgrim  fathers,'  as  they  are  facetiously  called,  in 
America,  all  prove  this  fact  historically.  Whereas  Christi- 
anity in  the  Church  alone  can  suffer  wrong  and  bear  it 
unavenged.  For  in  the  Church  alone  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
sufficiently  manifested,  and  this  is  a  Gospel  of  suffering. 
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